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| Miſs CLARISS 4 HarLows, 


LETTER I. 


M.. BELTroRp, To Rontrr LovELace, Z/j. 


W edneſday, July 26. 

5 CAME not to town till- this morning early; 
poor Belton clinging to me, as a man deſtitute of all 
other hold. 

I haſtened to Smith's ; and had oy a very indiffe- 
rent account of the lady's health. I ſent up my 
compliments; and he deſired to ſee me in the af- 
ternoon. 

Mrs. Lovick told me, that, after I went away on 
Saturday, ſhe actually parted with one of her beſt 
ſuits of clothes, to a gentlewoman who is her (Mrs. 
Lovick's) benefactreſs, and who bought them for a 


niece who is very ſpeedily 1 to be married, and whom 
Vo“. VII. B | ſhe 
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ſhe ſits out and portions as her intended Heirefs. The 
lady was ſo jealous that the money might come from 
You or me, that ſhe would fee the purchaſer : Who 
owned to Mrs. Lovick, that ſhe bought them for 
half their worth : But yet, though her conſcience 
permitted her to take them at ſuch an under-rate, 


the widow ſays, her friend admired the lady, as one 


of the lovelieſt of her ſex: and having been let into 

a little of her ftory, could not help tears at taking 
away her purchaſe. 

She may be a good ſort of woman: Mrs. T.ovick 


ſays, the i: But SELF: is an odious devil, that re- 


conciles to tome people the moſt cruel and diſhoneſt 
actions. But, nevertheleſs, it is my opinion, that 
thoſe who can ſuffer themſelves to take advantage of 
the neceſſities of their fellow-creatures, in order to 


| buy any thing at a leſs rate than would allow them 
the legal intereſt of their e ee (ſuppoſing 
they purchaſe before they want } , are no better than 


robbers for the difference To plunder a wreck, 


and to rob at a fire, are indeed higher degrees of 
wickedneſs: But do not theſe as well as the others 


heighten the diſtreſſes of the diſtreſſed, and heap 
more. miſery on the miſerable, whom it is the duty 


of every one to relieve? 


About three o'clock I went again to Smith's. The 
lady was writing when I ſent up my name; but ad- 


' mitted of my viſit, Ifaw a viſible alteration in her 


countenance for the worſe; and Mrs. Lovick reſpect- 
fully accuſing her of too great affiduity to her pen, 
early and late, and of her abſtinence the day before, 


I took notice. of the alteration 3 and told her, that | 


her phyſician bad greater hopes of her, than the had 
of herſelf; and I would take the Bberty to tay, that | 
deſpair of recovery allow ed not room for cure. 


She 


F 


Q Fu 


Miß, Clariſſa Harlowe. 3 
$he ſaid, She neither deſpaired nor hoped. Then 
W ſtepping to the glaſs, with great compoſure, My coun- 
tenance ſays ſhe, is indeed an honeſt picture of m 

heart. But the mind will run away \ with the body at 
any time. 

Writing is all my diverſion, continued ſhe ; and 1 
have ſubjects that cannot be diſpenſed with. As to 
my hours, I have always been an early rifer : But now 
reſt isleſs in my power than ever: Sleep has a long 
time ago quarreled with me, and will not be friends, 
although I have made the firſt advances. What will 
be, ist. 

She then ſtept to her cloſet, and brought to mie a 
parcel ſealed up with three ſeals: Be fo kind, ſaid 
the, as to give This to your friend. A very grateful 
Ireſent it ought to be to him. For, Sir, this packet 
contains all his letters to me. Such letters they are, 
Was, compared with his actions, would reflect diſho- 
nour upon all his Sex, were they to fall into other 
hands, 
As to my letters to him, they A are not many. He : 
may either keep or deſtroy them, as he pleaſes. | 

I thought I ought not to forego this opportunity to 
plead for you: I therefore, with the packet in my hand, 

rged all the WROTE I could think of in your 
avour. 

She heard me out with more attention than I could 
ave promiſed myſelf, conſidering her determined 
eſolution. 

I'would not interrupt you, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, 
ho' J am far from being pleafed with the ſubjsce of 
our diſcourſe. 'Phe motives for your pleas i in his favour 
re generous. I love to fee inſtances of generous friend- 
hip in either Sex. But I have written'my full mind 
n this ſubject to Miſs Howe, who will communicate it 
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. The HISTORY 
to the ladies of his family. No more therefore, 
1 pray you, upon a topic that may lead to diſagree- 
able recriminations. 5 . 
Her apothecary came in. He adviſed her to the 
air, and blamed her for ſo great an application, as he 
was told ſhe made to her pen; and he gave it as the 
Doctor's opinion, as well as his own, that ſhe would 
1 ccorer, if ſhe herſelf deſired to recover, and would 
ufe the means. 


I! he lady may indeed write too much for her health, 


perhaps: But I have obſerved on ſeveral occaſions, 
that when the phyſical men are at a loſs what to pre- 
_ Teribe, they forbid their patients what they beſt like, 
and are moſt diverted with. 
But, noble-minded as they ſee this lady is, they 
know not half her nobleneſs of mind, nor how deep- 
ly ſhe 1s wounded; and depend too much upon her 


oy goauth, which I doubt will not do in this cafe, and 


upon Z/me, which will not alleviate the woes 'of ſuch 
a mind : For, having been bent upon doing good, 
and upon reclaiming a libertine whom ſhe: loved, ſhe 
is diſappointed in all her darling views, and will never 
be able, I fear, to look up with fatisfaction enough in 
Herſelf to make life deſirable to her. For this lady 
had other views in living, than the common ones of 
eating, ſleeping, dreſſing, viſitting, and thoſe other 
faſhionable amuſements, which fill up the time of 
moſt of her ſex, eſpecially of thoſe of it, who think 
themſelves fitted to ſhine in and adorn polite aflem- 
blies. Her griet, in ſhort, ſeems to me to be of ſuch a 
nature, that 7ime, which alleviates moſt other per- 


ſons afflictions, will, as the poet ſays, give increaſe to | 


hers. 
| Thou, Lovelace, mighteſt have ſeen all this ſu- 
perior excellence, as thou wenteſt along. In every 


word, in every ſentiment, in every action, it is viſi- 
ble.— 
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Miß Clarifſa Harlowe. | 5 


fivle, —Bat thy curſed inventions and intriguing ſpi- 
rit ran away with thee. is fit that the ſubject or 
thy wicked boaſt, and of. talents fo egregiouſly miſ- 
applied, ſhould be thy puniſhment and thy curſe. 

Mr. Goddard took his leave; and I was going to 
do fo too, when the maid came up, and told her, a 

entleman was below, who very earneſtly enquired 
after her health, and deſired to ſee her: His name 
was Hickman. 

She was overjoyed z and bid the maid defire the 

gentleman to walk up. 

I would have withdrawn but I ſuppoſe, ſhe thought . 
it was likely I ſhould nave met him u pou the ſtairs, 
and ſo ſhe forbid it. | 

She ſhot to the ſtairs-head to receive him, and, 
taking his hand, atked half a dozen queſtions (with- 
out waiting for any anſwer) in relation to Miſs Howe's 
health; acknowledging, in high terms, her goodncis 
in ſending him to ſec her, before ſhe ſet out upon her 
little journey. 

He gave her a letter from that young * ; which 
the put into her boſom, ſaying, ſhe would read it by 


and by. 


He was viſibly ſhocked to ſee how ill ſhe looked. 

You look at me with concern. Mr. Hickman, 
ſaid ſhe Oh! Sir, times are ſtrangely altered with 
me, ſince I ſaw you laſt at my TOR NMits Howe's ! 
What a cheerful creature was I then!-—My heart at 
reſt! My proſpects charming! And beloved by 9 
body l—But I will not pain you! 

Indeed Madam, faid he, I am grieved for you 
at my ſoul. 5 

He turned away his face with viſible grief in it. 

Her own eyes gliſtened; But the turned to each 


of us, pretenting one to the other: Him to me, as a 


gentleman 27 deſerving to be called ſp; Mz to 


him, as your friend, indeed LT low was I, at that in- 
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ſtam, aſhamed of myſelf 1] but, nevertheleſs, as a 
man of humanity; deteſting my friend's - baſeneſs; 
and deſirous of doing her all manner of good offices. 

Mr. Hickman received my civilities with a coldneſs, 
which, however, was rather to be expected on your 
account, than that it deſerved exception on mine. 
And the lady invited us both to breakfaſt with her in 
the moraing! he being obliged to return next day. 

L left them together, and called upon Mr. Dorrell, 
my Attorney, to conſult him upon poor Belton's af. 
fairs; and then went home, and wrote thus far, pre- 
parative to what may occur in my breakfaſting vilit 
in the morning 


ER n, 
Mr. BeLrorD, 7. „ ROBERT LovELAcx, /: 


Thurſday July 27. 

I WENT this morning, according to the lady's 
invitation, to breakfaſt, and found Mr. Hickman 
with her. 

A good deal of 8 and concern hung upon 
his countenance; but he received me with more re— 
ſpect than he did yeſterday; which I; preſume, was 
owing to the lady's favourable character of me. 

He ſpoke very little; for I ſuppoſe they had all 
their talk out yeſterday and before I came this morn- 
ing. 
"By the kints that dropped, I perceived that Mifs 
Howe's letter gave an account of your interview with 
her at Col. Ambroſe's—of your profeſſions to Miſs 


Howe; and Miſs Howe's opinion, that marrying you 


was the only way now left to repair her wrongs. 


Mr. 


1 is Clarita Harlowe. 5 


Mr. Hickman, as I alſo gathered, had preſſed her, 
in Miſs Howe's name, to let her find her, on her re- 
turn from the Ifle of Wight, at a neighbouring farm- 
houſe, Where neat apartments would be made ready 


to receive her. She aſked, how long it would be bes 


fore they returned? And, he told her, it was pro- 
poſed to be no more than a fortnight out and in. 
Upon which, the ſaid, She ſhould then perhaps have 
time to conſider of that kind propoſal. 

He had tendered her money from Miſs Howe; but 
could not induce her to take any. No wonder I was 
refaſed ! She only ſaid, That, if ſhe had occaſion, 
the would be obliged to no-body but Mits Howe. 

Mr. Goddard, her apothecary came, in before break- 
faſt was over. At her deſire he ſat down with us. Mr. 
Hickman aſked him if he could give him any conſo- 
lation in relation to Miſs Harlowe's recovery, to carry 
down to a lady, who loved her as ſhe loved her own 
life ? 

The lady, ſaid he, will do very well, if ſhe. will 
reſolve upon. it herſelf. Indeed you 28 1 Madam. 
The Dodtor i is entirely of this opinion and has or- 
dered nothing for you, but weak jellies, and inno- 


cent cordials, left you ſhould ſtarve yourſelf. And, 
let me tell you, Madam, that ſo much watching, 5 


little nouriſhment, and fo much grief, as you ſeem to 
indulge, is enough to impair the moſt vigorous 


8 health, and to wear out the ſtrongeſt conſtitution. 


What, Sir, ſaid the, can I do? I have no appe- 
tite. Nothing you call "nouriſhing will ſtay on my 
ſtomach. I do what I can: And have ſuch kind 
directors in Dr. H. and you, th. at I ſhould be inex- 


cuſable if I did not. 


I'Il give you a reg men, Madam, replied he; which 
Jam ſare, the Doctor will approve, and will make 
phyfic unneceſſay in your caſe. And that is, Go 
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to reſt at ten at night. Riſe not till ſeven in the 
morning. Let your breakfaſt be water-gruel, or 
milk-pottage, or weak broths: Your dinner any 
thing you like, ſo you will but cat: A diſh of tea, 


a a M A. aA oo 6 


ſupper : And my life for yours, this diet, and a 
month's country air, wilt ſet you up! Wh 
We were much pleaſed with the worthy gentleman's 
diſintereſted regimen : And ſhe ſaid, referring to her 
nurſe (who vouched for her,) Pray, Mr. Hickman, 
let Miſs Howe know the good hands Iam in; And 
as to the kind charge of the gentleman, affure her, 
that all I promiſed to her in the longeſt of my two 


laſt letters, on the ſubject of my health, I do, and 


will, to the utmoſt of my power, bblerye, I have 
engaged, Sir, (to Mr. Goddard,) I have engaged, 
Sir, (to me,) to Miſs Howe, to avoid all wilful ne- 
gleéts. It would be an unpardonable fault, and very 
ill become the character I would be glad to deſerve, 
or the temper of mind I with my friends hereafter to 
think me Miſtreſs of, if I did not. 3 
Mr. Hickman and 1 went afterwards to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-houſe; and he gave me ſome account 
of your behaviour at the ball on Monday night, and 
of your treatment of him in the conference he had 
with you before that; which he repreſented in a 
more favourable light than you had done yourſelf: 
And yet he gave his ſentiments of you with great 
freedom, but with the politeneſs of a gentleman. 
He told me how very determined the lady was 


2gainft marrying you; that ſhe had, early this morn- 


ing, ſet herſelf to write a letter to Miſs Howe, in an- 
ſwer to one he brought her, which he was to call for 
at twelve, it being almoſt finiſhed before he ſaw her 
at breakfaſt; and that at three he propoſed to ſet out 
on his return. 

He 


with milk, in the afternoon; and ſago for your 
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Miſ Clariſſa Harlowe. 9 
He told me, that Miſs Howe, and her mother, 
and himſelf, were to begin their little] journey for the 
He of Wight on Monday next: But that he muſt 
make the moſt favourable repreſentation of Mifz 
Harlowe's bad Health, or they ſhould have a very 
uneaſy abſence. He expreſſed the pleaſure he had in 
finding the lady in ſuch good hands: Propoſed to 


call on Dr. H. to take his opinion, whether it Was 


likely the would recover, and hoped he ſhould find 
it favourable. 

As he was refolved to as the beſt of the matter, 
and as the lady had refuſed to accept of money of- 
fered by Mr Hickman, 1 ſaid nothing of her part- 
ing with her clothes. I thought it w ould ſerve no 
other end to mention it, but to ſhock Miſs Howe: 
For it has ſuch a ſound with it, that a lady of her 
rank and fortune ſhould be ſo reduced, that I cannot 
myſelf think of it with patience 3 nor know 1 but on 
man in the world who can. 

This gentleman is a little finical and formal! but 1 
think hien an agreeable {catible man, and not at all 
deſerving of the treatment, or the character you give 
him. 

Dut you are realiy a ſtrange mortal: Becauſe you 
have advantages in your perſon, in your air, and in- 
tellect, above all the men I know, and a face that 
would deceive the devil, you can't think any man 
elle tolerable. 

It is upon this modeſt principle that thou derideſt 
ſome of us, who, not having thy confidence in their 
outſide appearance, icek to hide their defects by the 


taylor's and peruke-maker's aſſiſtance [Miſtakenly 


enough, if it be really done ſo abſurdly as to expole 
them more 3) and fay'ſt, that we do but hang out a 
ſign, in our dreſs of what we have in the thop of our 
minds. This, uo doubt, thou thinkeſt, is ſmartly 
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obſerved : But pr'ythee, Lovelace, tell me, if thou 
can'ft, What fort of a ſign muſt thou hang out, wert 
thou obliged to give us aclear idea, by it, of the fur- 
niture of / mind? 


Mr. Hickman tells me, He ſhould have been happy 


with Miſs Howe ſome weeks ago (for all the ſettlements 

have been ſome time engroſſed:) but that ſhe will not 

marry, ſhe declares, while her dear friend is to 
unhappy. 

- This is truly a charming inſtance of the force of 
female friendſhip ; which you and I, and our brother 
rakes, have conſtantly ridiculed as a chimerical and 
impoſlible thing, in ladies of equal age, rank and per- 
fections. 

But really, Lovelace, I ſee more and more, that 
there are not in the world, with all our conceited 
pride, narrower- ſouled wretches, than we Rakes and 
Libertines are. And III tell thee how it comes 
about. 

Our early love of roguery makes us generally run 
away from inſtruction; and ſo we become mere ſmat- 
terers in the ſciences we are put to learn; and, be- 
cauſe we w:i// know no more, think there is no more 


to be $1507. 


With an infinite deal of vanity, 1 un-reigned ima- 


ginations, and no judgments at all, we next com- 
mence half-wits ; and then think we have the whole 


ficid of knowledge in, poſſeſſion, and deſpiſe every 


one who takes more Pains, and is more ſerious, than 


ourſclves, as phlegmatic ſtupid fellows, who have no 


taſte for the moſt noignant pleaſures of life. 

This makes us inſufferable to men of modeſty and 
merit, and obliges us to herd with thoſe of our own 
caſt; and by this means we have no cpportinitics of 
ſecing or converſing with any-body who could or 


would ſhew us what we are! and ſo we conclude, 
7 | that 


"or . 
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5 IF: 
I. 


turn from the lady; and we 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 11 


that we are the clevereſt fellows in the world, and 
the only men of ſpirit in it; and, looking down with 
ſupercilious eyes on all who give not themſelves the 
| liberties we take, imagine the world made for us, and 
for us only. 


Thus, as to uſeful knowledge, while others go to 
the bottom, we only ſkim the ſurface; are deſpiſed 


by the people of ſolid ſenſe, of true honour, and ſu- 


perior talents z and ſhutting our eyes, move round 
and round (like ſo many blind mill horfes) in orfe nar- 


row circle, While we imagine we have all the world 


to range in. 


I THREw myſelf in Mr. Hickman's way, on his re- 
took a {mall repaſt, at 
the Lebeck's Head in Chandos-ttreet. | 

He was exceſhvely moved at taking leave of her; 
being afraid, as he ſaid. to me, (tho' he would not 
tell her ſo) that he ſhould never ſee her again. She 


— 


charged him to repreſent every-thing to Miſs Howe 


in the moſt favourable light that the truth. would 


bear. 


He told me of a tender pailage at parting; which 


was that having faluted her at her cloſet-door, he 


could not help once more taking the ſame liberty, in 
a more fervent manner, at the ſtairs-head, whither 
ihe accompanied him; and this in the thought, that 
it was the laſt time he ſhould ever have that honour ; 
and ocfering to apologize for his freedom (for he had 
preſſed her to his heart with a vehemence, that he 
could neither account for ar reſiſt—Excuſe yon, 


Mr. Hickman ! that I will: You are my brother, and 


my friend: And to ſhew you, that the good man, 
Who is to be happy with my beloved Miss Howe, is 
very dear t9 me, you ſhall carry to her this token of 
my love (offering her ſweet facg to his ſalute, and pre. 
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ſing his hand between hers:) and perhaps her love 
of me will make it make it more agreeable to her, 
than her puncétilio would otherwiſe allow it to de: 
And tell her, faid the, dropping on one knee, with 
claſped hands, and unlifted eyes, that in this poſture 
you ſee me, in the laſt moment of our parting, beg- 
ging a blefling upon you both, and that you may ve 
the delight and comfort of each other, for many, 
very many, happy years! 

Tears, ſaid he, fell from my eyes: I even ſobb'd 


with mingled joy and ſorrow; and ſhe retreating as 


ſoon as I raiſed her, I went down ſtairs, highly iſ 
ſatisfied with myſelf for going; yet unable to ſtay, 
my eyes fixed the contrary way to my feet, as long as 
I could behold the {kirts of her raiment. 


I went into the back ſhop, continued the worthy 


man, and recommended the angelic lady to the beſt 
care of Mrs. Smith; and when I was in the ſtreet, 
caſt my eyes up at her window. There, for the laſt 


time, I doubt, ſaid he, that I ſhall ever behold her, 


I ſaw her; and ſhe waved her charming hand to me, 
and with ſuch a look of {miling goodneſs, and mingled 
concern, as I cannot deſcribe. 


Priythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, if thou haſt 


not a notion, even from theſe jejune detcriptions of 
mine (as I have from reflecting upon the occaſion,) 
that there mult be a more exalted pleaſure in intellec- 
tual friendſhip, than ever thou couldſt taſte in the 
groſſer fumes of ſenſuality : And whether it may not 
be poſſible ſor thee in time, to give that preference to 
the infinitely preferable, which I hope, now, that I 
ſhall always give? 

I will leave thee to make the moſt of this reflection , 
from Thy {rue Friend, P 
J. BrLFoRD. 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 


LETTER I. 
Mis Howr, To Miſs CLARISs a HARLOWE. 


Tueſday, July 25. 


YOUR two affecting letters were brought to me (as 
I had directed any letter from you ſhould be) to the 
Colonel's about an hour before we broke up. I could 
not forbear dipping into them there ; and ſhedding 
more tears over them than I will tell you of; altho? 


I dried my eyes, as well as I could, that the company 


] was obliged to return to, and my mamma, ſhould 
ſee as little of my concern as poſible. 

I am yet (and was then ſtill more) exceſſively flut- 
tered. The occafion I will communicate to you by- 
and-by : For nothing but the flutters given by the 
ſtroke of death could divert my V attention from 
the ſad and ſolemn contents of your laſt favour, 
Theſe therefore I muſt begin with. 

How can I bear the t thoughts of loſing ts dear 
a friend! I will not ſo much as ſuppoſe it. Indeed 
I cannot! Such a mind as yours was not veſted in hu- 

manity, to be ſnatched away from us ſo ſoon. There 
Scr be {till a great deal for you to do, for the good 
of all who have the happinets to know you. 

You enumerate, in your letter of Thurſday laſt, 


the particulars in which your ſituation is already 


mended : Let ine ſce, by effects, that you are in ear- 
neſt in that enumeration ; and that you really have 


the courage to reſolve to get above the ſenſe of i inju- 


ries you could not avoid; and then will J truſt to 
Providence, and my humble prayers, for your perfect 
recovery: And glad at my heart ſhall 1 be, on my 
return from the little Ifland, to find you well enough 
to be ncar us, according to the propoſal Mr, Hick- 
man has to make you. 


You 
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You chide me, in yours of Sunday, on the free- 
dom I take with your friends. 

I may be warm. I know I an — Too warm.—Yect 
warmth in friend ſhip, furely, cannot be a crime; et- 
pecially when our friend has great merit, labours un- 
der oppreſſion, and 1 is ſtruggling with undelerved ca- 
lamity. 

I have no notion of coldneſs in friendſhip, be it 
dignified or diſtinguiſhed by the name of prudence, 
or what it will. 

You may excuſe your relations. Tt was ever your 


way to do ſo. But, my dear, other people muſt be 


allowed to judge as they pleaſe. I am not their 
daughter, nor the ſiſter of your brother and ſiſter — 
I thank Heaven, I am not. 

But if you are diſpleaſed with me for the freedoms 
I took ſo long ago, as you mention, I am afraid, if 


you knew what paſſed upon an application I made 


to your liſter, very lately, to procure you the abſo- 


lution your heart is fo much ſet upon, that you would 


be ſtill more concerned. But they have been even 
with me. But I muſt not tell you all. I hope how- 
ever, that thele unjorgivers (my mother is among 
them) were always good, dutiful, paſſive children to 
their parents. 

Once more forgive me. I owned I was too warm. 
But I have no example to the contrary, but from 
You : And the treatment you meet with, is very lit- 
tle encouragement to me, to endeavour to imitate 
you in your dutiful meekneſs. 

You leave it to me, to give a negative to the hopes 
of the noble family, whoſe only diſgrace is, that ſo 
very vile a man is ſo nearly related to them. But 
yet Alas! my dear I am fo fearful of conſequences, 
ſo /elfifoly fearful, if this negauve muff be given—1 
.don't know what I ſhould fay—But give me leave to 
ſuſpend, 
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ſuſpend, however, this negative, till I hear from 
you again. 1 | 

Their earneſt courtſhip of you into their ſplendid 
family is ſo very honorable to you—They / july 
admire you—Y ou muſt have had ſuch a noble triumph 
over the baſe man—He is ſo much in earneit— The 
world knows ſo much of the unhappy atair—You 
may do ill fo much good —Your will is /o inviolate 
—Your relations are / implacable— Think, my dear, 
and thin. „ 

And let me leave you to do fo, while I give you 
the occation- of the flutter I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this letter; in the concluſion of which, 
you will find the obligations I have conſented to lay 
myſelf under, to refer this important point once 
more to your diſcuſſion, before J give, in your name, 
the negative that cannot, when given, be with ho- 
nour to yourſelf repeated of or recalled. 


Know then, my dear, that I accompanied my mo- 
ther to Colonel Ambroſe's, on the occaſion I men- 
tion to you in any former. Many ladies and gentle- 
men were there, whom you know; particularly Miſs 


Kitty D'Oily, Mits Lloyd, Miſs Biddy O'Ollyffe, 


Miſs Biddulph, and their reſpective admirers with 
the Colonel's two nieces, fine women both ; beſides 
many whom you know not; for they were ſtrangers 
to me, but by name. A ſplendid company, and all 
pleaſed with one another, till Colonel Ambroſe in- 
troduced one, who the moment he was brought into 
the great hall, ſet the whole aſſemblée into a kind of 
agitation. „ 

It was your villain. 

I thought I ſhould have ſunk, as ſoon as I ſet my 
eyes upon him. My mother was alſo affected; and 
coming to me, Nancy, whiſpered ſhe, can you bear 

the 
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the fight of that wretch without too much emotion 
lk not, withdraw into the next apartment. 

I could not remove. Every bodv's eyes were 
glanced from him to me. I ſat down and fanned 
myſelf, and was forced to order a glaſs of water. O 
that I had the eye the bafiliſk is reported to have, 
thought I, and that his life were within the power of 
i directly would I kill him |! 

He entered with an air fo hateful to me, but ſo 
agreeable to every other eye, that I could have looked 
- kim dead for that too. 

After the general ſalutations, he ſingled out Mr. 
Hickman, and told him, He had recollected ſome 
parts of his behaviour to him when he faw him laſt, 

| which had made him think himſelf under obligation 
| to his patience and politeneſs. | 
f And, ſo, indeed, he was. 

| * Miſs D'Oily, upon his complimenting her, among 
; a knot of ladies, aſked him, in their hcaring, How 
| Mits Clarifla Harlowe did? 

He heard, he faid, you were not ſo well as he 

wiſhed you to be, and as you deſerved to be. 

O Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, what have you to an- 
ſwer for, on that young lady's account, if all be true 
that I have heard ? 

1 L have a great deal to anſwer for, ſaid the unbluſh. 
ing villain: But that dear lady has ſo many excellen- 
cies, and fo much delicacy that little fins are great 
ones in her eye. 
| Little jins / replyed the lady: Mr. Lovelace's cha- 
|  radter is ſo well known, that no- body believes he can 
commit /ittle fins. 

You are very good to me, Miſs D'Olly. 

Indeed Jam not. 

Then I am the only perſon to whom you are not 
very good; And ſo I am the leſs obliged to you, 
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5F He turned, with an unconcerned air, to Miſs Play- 
ere ford, and made her ſome gentee] compliments. I 
ed believe you know her not. She viſits his couſin 
0 Montague. Indeed, he had ſomething in his ſpeci- 
ve, ous manner to ſay to every-body: And this too ſoon 
of quieted the diſguſt each perſon had at his entrance. 
| I {tjll kept my ſeat, and he either ſaw me not, or 
0 would not not fee me; and addrefling myfelf to my 
ed mother, taking her unwilling hand, with an air of 
high aſſurance, I am glad to fee you here, Madam; 
Ir. I hope Miſs Howe is well. I have reaſon to complain 
me greatly of her: But hope to owe to her the higheſt 
it, obligations that can be laid on man, 
on My daughter, Sir, is accuſtomed to be too warm 
and too zealous in her friendihips for my tranquil- 
lity, or her own, 
_ There had indeed been ſome late ende given 
Gre for mutual diſpleaſure between my mother and me : 
But I think ſhe might have ſpared this to him ; tho? 
he no- body heard it, I believe, but the perſon to whom 
it was ſpoken and the lady who told it to me; for 
* my mother ſpoke it low. 
15 We are not wholly, Madam to live for ourſelves, 
ſaid the vile hypocrite, It is not every-one who has 
U. a ſoul capable of friendſhip: And what a heart muſt 
4 that be, which can be infenſible to the intereſts of a 
at ſuffering friend? 
This ſentiment from Mer. Lovelace's mouth, aid 
E my mother Forgive me, Sir; But you can have 
5 no end, ſurely, in endeavouring to make me think 
as well of you, as ſome innocent creatures have 
thought of you, to their colt, 
She would have flung from him. But, detaining. 
* her hand-——Lefs ſevere, dear Madam, ſaid he, be 
leſs ſevere in this place, I beſeech you. You will 
* allow, that a very faulty perſon may ice his errors 3 
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and when he does, and owns them, and e 
{1h ould he not be treated mercifully? 

Your air, Sir, ſeems not to be that of a penitent. 
But the place may as properly excuſe this ſubject, as 
what you call my ſeverity. 

But, deareſt Madam, permit me to by that 1 
Hope for your intereſt with your charming daughter 


(was his ſycophant word) to have it put into my power 


to convince all the world, that there never was a true 
penitent. And why, why this anger dear Madam, 
(for the ſtruggled to get her hand out of his 3) theſe 
violent airs, fo maidenly /—Impudent fellow May 
I not aſk if Miſs Howe be here! 

She would not have been here, replied my mother, 
had ſhe known whom ſte had been to ſee. 

And is ſhe here, then ?—Thank Heaven He 
diſengaged her hand, and ſtept forward into company. 

Dear Miſs Lloyd, ſaid he, with an air, (taking 
her hand, as he quitted my mother's) tell me, tell 
me, is Miſs Arabella Harlowe here? Or will ſhe be 
Here? I was informed ſhe would: And this, and 
the opportunity of paying my compliments to your 
friend Miſs Howe, were great inducements with me 
to attend the Colonel. 

Superlative aſſurance]! Was it not, wy dear ? 


Miſs Arabella Harlowe, excuſe me, Sir, ſaid Miſs 


© Lloyd, would be very little inclined to meet you here, 
or any where elſe. 
Perhaps fo, my dear Miſs Lloyd: But, perhaps, 


for that very reaſon, I am more defirous to ſee her. 


Miſs Harlowe, faid Miſs Biddulph, with a threat- 


ning air, will hardly be here without her b7ether. I 


imagine, if one come, both will come. 

Heaven grant they both may! ſaid the wretch. 
Nothing Miſs Biddulph, ſhall begin from me to dit- 
turb this aſſemblee, I aſſure you if they do. One 


calm 


r a. 


etch. 
5 dit- 
One 


calm 


calm half-hour's converſation with that brother and 
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ſiſter, would be a moſt fortunate opportunity to me, in 
reſence of the colonel and his lady, or whom elſe 
they ſhould chooſe. 

Then turning round, as if defirous to find out the 
one or the other, or both, he '{pied me, and, with 
a very low bow, approached me. 5 

I was all in a flutter, you may ſuppoſe. He would 
have taken my hand. I recuſed it, all glowing with 
indignation : Every-body's eyes upon us. 

I went from him to the other end of the room, 
and fat down, as I thought out of his hated fight : 
But preſently I heard his odious voice, whiſpering, 
behind my chair (he leaning upon the back of it, 
with impudent unconcern,) Charming 41:ifs Howe ! 
looking over my ſhoulder : One eee ſtarted up 


from my ſeat, but could hardly ſtand neither, for 


very indignation — O this ſweet, but becoming diſ- 
dain, whiſpered on the inſufferable creature I am 
ſorry to give you all this emotion. But either here, 
or at your own houſe, let me intreat from you one 
quarter of an hour's audience. I beſeech you, 
Madam, but one quarter of an hour, in any of the 
adjoining apartments. 

Not for a kingdom, fluttering my fan 
not what I did—But I could have killed him. 

We are ſo much obferved—Elie on my knees, my 
dear Nliſs Howe, would I beg YOur intereſt with 
your charming friend. 

She'll have nothing to ſay to you. 

I bad not then your letters, my dear. 

Killing words |—But indeed I have deſerved them, 
and a dagger in my heart befides.—I am fo conſci- 
ous of my demerits, that I have no hope, but in 


I knew 


zur mterpoiition.—Could I owe that fs to Mis 


Howe's mediation; which I cannot hope for on any 
other account My 
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My mediation, vileſt of men!—My mediation !—1 
abhor you! From my foul, I abhor you, vileſt of 


men i- Three or four times I repeated thefe words, 


oy 


ſtammering too. [ was exccllively fluttered. 

You can call me nothing, Madam, to bad as I 
will call myſelf.— I have been, indeed, the vileſt of 
men. But now I am not fo. — Permit me (Eve- 
ry-body's eyes upen us) but one moment's audience 
to exchange but ten words with you, deareſt Miſs 
Howe—in whoſe preſence you pleaſe —- for your dear 
friend's ſfaxe—but ten words with you in the next 
apartment, 5 | 

It is an inſult upon me, to preſume, that I would 
exchange oe with you, if I could help it Out of 
my way, and my fight, fellow! oe 

And away I would have flung. But he took my 
hand. I was exceſlively difordered—Every-body's 


eyes more and more intent upon us. 


Mr. Hickman, whom my mother had drawn on 
one ſide, to injoin him a patience which, perhaps, 
need not to have been inforced, came up juſt then, 
with my mother, who had him by his leading ſtrings 
— By his ſleeve, I ſhould ſay. 3 

Mr. Hickman, ſaid the bold wretch, be my advo- 
cate but for ten words in the next apartment with 
Miſs Howe, in your preſence, and in yours, Madam, 
to my Mother. 

Hear, Nancy, what he has to ſay to you. To get 
rid of him, hear his ten words. 

Excuſe me, Madam. His very breath—Unhand 
me, Sir! 8 85 „ 

He ſſigh'd and look'd-—O how the practiſed villain 
ſiglo'd and look'd? He then let go my hand, with 
ſuch a reverence in his manner, as brought blame 
upon me from ſome, that I would not hear him,— 
And this incenſed me the more. O my dear, this 
man is a deviil—This man is indeed a devil I-80 
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_ 1 much patience, \ when he pleaſes! 50 much gentle- 
51 FE neſs !—Yet lo reſolute, ſo perſiſting, ſo audacious | 

. I was going out of the aſſemblée in great diſorder. 
ds, He was at the door as ſoon as J. 

1 How kind this is! {aid the wretch; and ready to 
_ X follow me, open'd the door for me. 
o: I turn'd back, upon this, and not knowing what I 
"FX did, ſnapp'd my fan juſt in his face, as he turned 
52 hort upon me; and the powder flew from his wig. 
* '$ Every body ſeemed as much pleated, as I was 
= = vexcd. 
* 3 He turn'd to Mr. Hickman; nettled at the powder 
10 J | flying, and at the ſmiles of the company upon him; 
95 Mr. Hickman, you will be one of the happieſt men 
of | in the world, becauſe you are a goed man, and will 

do nothing to provoke this paffionate lady; and be- 

1 cauſe ſhe has too much good ſenſe to be provoked 
FS *-- 4 | without reaſon ; But elite, the Lord have mercy upon 


ou! 


Jl | This man, this Mr. Hickman, my dear, is too 
S, meek for a man. Indeed he is—But my patient 
n. mother twits me, that her paſſionate daughter ought 
88 to like Hum che better for that. But meck men-abroad 


are not always meek men at home. I have obſerved 


* that, in more inſtances than one: And if they vere, 
| I ſhould not, I verily think, like them the better for 
1. bee 
He then turn'd to my mother, reſolved to be even 

80 with her too: Where, good Madam, could Miſs 
get all this ſpirit ? 
0 The company round ſmiled; for J need not tell 

you, that my mother's high-ſpiritedneſs is pretty 
" well known; and the, ſadly vexed, ſaid, Sir, you 
1 treat me, as you do the reſt of the work d—But— 
0 I beg pardon, Madam, interrupted he: I might 
K have ſpared my queſtion— And inttantly (I retiring 


to the other end of the hall) he turn'd to Miſs Play- 
ford : 
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ford: What would I give, Miſs, to hear y 
that ſong you obliged us with at Lord M's! Y MM 
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He then, as if nothing had happened, fell into a WW” 
converſation with her, and Miſs D'Olyffe, UPON mu- 7 | Ane 
ſic; and whiſpering ſung to Miſs Playford, holdin ps 
her two hands with ſuch airs of genteel r arenen be. 
that it vexed me not a little to look round, and ſee i 
how pleaſed half the giddy fools of our "wil Fd and 
with him, notwithſtanding his notorious wicked cha- Bi 
racter.— Lo this it is that ſuch vile fellows owe much ks 
of their vileneſs ; whereas, if they found themſelves | 
thunned, and deſpiſed, and treated as beaſts of pre wy 
as they are, they would run to their caverns, 8520 lat 
howl by themſelves; and none but ſuch as ſad acci- wb 
dent, or unpitiable preſumption, threw in their own : 
way, would ſuffer by them. not 

e afterwards talked very ſerioufly, at times, to bs 
Mr. Hickman : At zimes, J ſay; for it was with fu ch cor 
breaks and ſtarts of gaiety, turning to this lady, and 4 g 
to that, and then to Mr. Hickman again, reſuming bot 
a ſerious or a gay air at pleature, that che took every „ 
body's eye, the womens eſpecially; who were full. = 2 
of their w hiſpering admirations of him, qualified | 
3 1 _ = fo 4 1 hat pity's, and ſuch ſort ; 1 
of ſtuff, that ſhewed, in thei | 
much liking. ? ae Ton. Nader "OY = to 

Well may our Sex be the ſport and ridicule of ſuch ot 
libertines! Unthinking eye-governed creatures! | 8 
Would not a little reflection teach us, that a en of <3, 
merit muſt be a man of modetty, becauſe a diflident 10 
one? And that ſuch a wretch as this muſt have ye 
taken his degrees in wickedneſs, and gone through a 5 
courſe of vileneſs, before he could arrive at his impe m 
netrable eſfrontery? An effrontery which can 50 = 
ceed from the light opinion he has of us, and the m 
hightone of himſelf. : 90 
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Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe. 23 
But our Sex are generally modeſt and Þaſhful 


£1 themſelves, and are too apt to conſider that, which, 
in the main, is their principal grace, as a defect: 
And finely do they judge, when they think of ſup- 
WF piving that defect, by chooſing a man, who cannot 
be aſhamed. 


His diſcourſe to Mr. Hickman turned upon you, 


and his acknowledged injuries of you, though he 
could fo lightly ftart from the ſubject, and return to 


It] 


1 have no Patience with ſuch a devil Man he can- 
not be called. 'Fo be ſure he would behave in the 


= ſame manner any-where, or in any preſence, even 


at the altar iſtelf, if a lady were with him there. 
It ſhall ever be a rule with me, that he who does 


not regard a woman with ſome degree of reverence, 
will look upon her, and occafionally treat her with 


contempt. | 
He had the confidence to offer to take me out; 
but 1 abſolutely refuſe him, and ſhunned him all 1 
could, putting on the mott contemptuous airs: But 
nothing could mor tity him. 

| withed twenty times I had not been there. 

The gentlemen were as ready as I to with he had 
broken his neck, rather than been preſent, IT believe: 


For nobody was regarded but him. So little of the | 


fop, yet ſo elegant and rich in his dreſs: His perſon 
ſo ſpecious: His manner ſo intrepid: So much mean- 
ing and penetration in his face: So much gaiety, yet 
ſo little of the monkey: Tho' a travell'd gentleman, 
yet no affectation; no mere touper-man ; but all 
manly z and his courage and wit, the one "x known, 
the other ſo dreaded, you muſt think the petits-mai- 
tres (of which there were four or five preſent) were 
moſt deplorably off in his company: And one grave 
gentleman obſerved to me (pleated to fee me ſhun 
him as I did) that the poet's obſervation was too true 


'T hat 


2:4 The ten 


That the generality of ladies were Rates in hair 3 
hearts, or they could not be ſo much taken with a 


man who had fo notorious a character. 

I told him, The reflection both of the poet and 

applier was much too general, and made with more 
ill- nature than good manners. 
When the wretch ſaw how induſtriouſly I avoided 
him [ſhifting from one part of the hall to another,) 
he at laſt boldly ſtept up to me, as my mother and 
Mr. Hickman were talking to me; and thus, before 
them, accoſted me: 


I beg your pardon, Madam; but by your mother's 


leave, I muſt have a few moments converſation with 
you, either here, or at your own houſe; and I beg 
you will give me the opportunity. 

Nancy, ſaid my mother, hear what he has to ſay 
to you. In my prefence you may: And better in 


the adjoining apartment, if it mult be, than to come | 


to you at our own houſe. 

I retired to one corner of the hall, my mother fol- 
lowing me, and he, taking Mr. Hickman under the 
arm, following her Well, Sir, faid I, what have 
you to ſay ;— Tell me here, 

I have been telling Mr. Hickman, faid he, how 
much I am concerned for the injuries I have done to 
the moſt excellent woman in the world: And yet, 
that ſhe obtained ſuch a glorious triumph over me the 
laſt time I had the honour to ſee her, as, with my 
patience, ought to have qualified her former reſent- 
ments: But that I will, with all my foul, enter into 
any meaſures to obtain her forgiveneſs of me. My 
couſins Montague have told you this. Lady Betty, 


Sarah, and my Lord M. are engaged for my honour, 
I know your power with the dear creature. My cou- 
ſins told me, you gave them hopes you would ule 
it in my behalf. My Lord M. and his own ſiſters are 
Lou muſt 

have 


impatiently expecting the fruits of it. 


tions ſo ſevere. 
abroad once more, if I find her abſolutely irrecon- 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 25 


EZ have heard from her before now: I hope you have. 
And will you be ſo good, as to tell me, if I may have 
any hopes? 


I muſt ſpeak on this ſubject, Let me tell you, that 
„ou have broken her heart. You know not the va- 


ue of the lady you have injured. You deſerve her 
not. And ſhe deſpiſes you, as ſhe ought. 


Dear Miſs Howe might not paſſion with denuncia- 
I muſt know my fate. I will ge 


cileable. But I hope ſhe will give me leave to attend 


upon her, to know my doom from her own mouth. 


It would be death immediate for her to ſee. you. 
And what muſt Jo be, to be able to look her in the 


| face ? 


I then reproached him (with vehemence enough, 
you may believe) on his baſeneſs, and the evils he had 


made you ſuffer : The diſtreſs he had reduced you 


to: All your friends made your enemies: The vile 


bouſe he carried you to: Hinted at his villainous 


arts, the dreadful arreſt : And told him of your pre- 
ſent deplorable illneſs, and reſolution to die rather 
than have him. 


He vindicated not any part of his conduct, but 


| that of the arreſt ; and ſo ſolemnly proteſted his ſor- 
ro- for his uſage of you, accuſing himſelf in the freeſt 


manner, and by deſerved appellations, that I promiſ- 
ed to lay before you this part of our converſation. 
And now. you have it. q 


: 


My mother, as well. as Mr. Hickman,, believes, 
from what paſled on this-occaſton, that he is touched 
in conſcience for the wrongs he has done you : But, 
by his whole behaviour, J muſt own, it ſcems to me, 
that nothing can touch him for half an hour together. 
Yet I have no doubt, that be would willingly marry 
you: and it piquęs his pride, I could fee, that he 
ſhould be- | tl 


enicd : As it did mine, that ſuch à wretch 
C had 
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| ; © 5 , 
had dared to think it in his power to have ſuch a wo- 1 


(by all his own family, at leaſt), that he would vouch. | 4 1 
Jae to think of marriage. Ef +1 


his family: My mother, Miſs Lloyd, and Mit z 


- our retired converſation, and whole curioſity I thoughts | | 


, Kate of your health, be favourable” 8 with the 


| A deareſt Miſs Howe, Thurſday, July 2; i 


man whenever he pleaſed ; and that it muſt be ac- # 
counted a condeſcenſion, and matter of obligation 1 


Now, my dear, you have the. reaſon before you, I 
why I ſuſpend the deciſive Negative to the ladies of $ 


Biddulph, who were inquiſitive after the ſubject MW 


it was right, in ſome deg 
thoſe young ladies are of our ſelect acquaintance), \ + 
are all of opinion, that you ſhould be his. oF 
You will let Mr. Hickman know your whole mind | 1 ; 
.and when he acquaints me with it, I will tell you a 
my OWN. 0 
Mean time, may the news he will bring me of the 


oree, to gratify (eſpecially as} $1 


-utmoſt e 5 
Tour ever er faith el aud ajfefticnnte 1 
ANNA How] ꝰie 


LETTER IV 


,. CLArIS5A HarLows, To NA. Hows. 


AFTER I have thankfully acknowledged youll 
Favour in ſending Mr. Hickman to viſit me befor 
you ſet out upon your intended journey, I muſt chit 
you (in the ſincerity of that faithful love, Which 
could not be the love it is, if it would not admit q; 
that cementing freedom) for ſuſpending tlie de ci 
Negative, which, upon ſucii full deliberation, 1 no F | 
entreated you to give to Mr. Lovelace's.relations. 
[ am ſorry, that I am oblized to repeat to you, ml 


dear, who know me fo well, that were I ſure I ſhov 
| 3 ® 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 27 
live many years, 1 would not have Mr. Lovelace : 
Much leis can I think of him, as it is probable I 
may not live one. 

As to the world, and its cenſures, you know, my 
dear, that; however defirous I always was of a fair 
fame, yet I never thought it right to give more than 
a ſecond place to the world's opinion. The challenges 
made to Mr. Lovelace by Mits D'Oily, in public 
company, are a freſh proof, that J have loſt my re- 
putation : And what advantage would it be to me, 
were it retrievable, and were I to live long, if I could 
not acquit my/elf to myſelf ? | 

Having, in my former, ſaid ſo much on the free- 
doms you have taken with my friends, I ſhall ſay the 
leſs now: But your hint that ſomething elſe has newly 
paſſed between ſome of them and you, gives me great 
concern, and that as well for my own fake or for theirs: 
ſince it muſt neceſſarily incenſe them againſt me. I 
wiſh, my dear, that I had been left to my own courſe 


on an occaſion fo very intereſting to myſelf, but ſince 


what is done cannot be helped, I muſt abide the con- 
ſequences : Yet I dread, more Iban before, what may 
be my fiſter's anſwer, if an anſwer be at all vouch- 


ſafed. 


Will you give me leave, my dear, to cloſe this 
ſubject with one remark lt is this: That my be- 
loved friend, in points where her own laudable zeal 
is concerned, has ever ſeemed more ready to fly from 
the rebute, than the faut. If you will excufe this 


freedom, I will acknowledge thus far in favour of 


your way of thinking, as to the conduct of ſome 
parents in theſe nice caſes, That 7nd:/creet oppoſition 
does frequently as much miſchief as giddy love. 
As to the invitation you are ſo kind to give me, to 
remove privately into your neighbourhood, I have 
told Mr. Hickman, that I will conſider of it: But 
believe, if you will be ſo good as to excuſe me, that 
C 2 I thall 


28 The HISTORY f 


I ſhall not accept of it, even ſhould I be ale to re- 


move. I will give you ny reaſons for declining it; 
and ſo I ought, when both my love and my gratitude, 
would make a viſit now-and-then, frommy dear Miſs 
Howe, the moſt conſolatory thing in the world to me. 

Youmuſt know then that this great town, wicked as 
it is, wants not opportunities of being better; havingdai- 


ly prayers at ſereral churches iu it; and I am deſirous, 
as my ſtrengthwill admit to embrace thoſe opportunities. 
The method I have propoſed to myſelf (and was begin- 
ning to practiſe, when that cruel arreſt deprived me 


both of freedom anditrength), is this: When I was dif- 
poſed to gentle exerciſe, I took a chair to St. Dun- 


ſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet, where are prayers at ſe- 


ven in the morning: 1 Ptppeſed, if the weather fa- 
voured, to walk (if not, to take chair) to Lincoln's- 
In chapel; where, at Seen in the morning, and at 
five in the afternoon, are the ſame deſirable opportu- 
nities; and at other times to go no farther than Co- 


| vent-Garden church, where are early morning pray- 


ers likewiſe. 
This method, purſued, I doubt not, will greatly 


help, as it has already done, to calm my diſturbed 


thoughts, an to bring me to that perfect reſignati- 
on, Which I aſpire after: For I muſt own, my dear, 
that ſometimes {till my griefs, and my refleCtions, are 
too heavy for me; and all the aid J can draw from 
religious dutics is hardly ſufficient to ſupport my ſtag- 
gering reaſon. I am a very young creature, you 
know, my dear, to be left to my own conduct, in 
ſuch circumſtances as I am in. 

Another reaſon w ny [ chooſe not to go down into 
your neighbourhood, is, The diſpleaſure - that might 
ariſe on my account between your mother and you. 

If, indeed, you were actually married, and the 
worthy man (who would then have a title to all your 


regard) were earneſtly deſirous of my near neigh- 
bourhood, 
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AMifs Clariſſa Harlowe. 29 
bourhood, I know not what I might do: For altho' 
might not perhaps intend to give up my other im- 
portant reaſons at the time I ſhould make you'a con- 

ratulatory viſit, yet I might not know how to deny 
myſelf the pleaſure of continuing near you, when 
there. I fend you incloſed the copy of my letter to 


my ſiſter. I hope it will be thought to be written 


with a true penitent ſpirit ; for indeed it is. I deſire 
that. you will not think I ſtoop too low in it; fince 
there can be no ſuch thing as that, im a child, to pa- 
rents whom. ſhe has unhappily offended. 

But if ſtill (perhaps more diſguſted than before at 
your freedom with them) they ſhould paſs it by with 
the contempt of ſilence (for I have not yet been fa- 
voured with an anſwer), 1 muſt learn to think it 


right in them fo to do; eſpecially as it is my firſt di- 


rect application: For I have often cenſured the bold. 
neſs of thoſe, who, applying for a favour, which 1t 
is in aperſon's option to grant, or to refule, take the 
liberty of being offended, if they are not gratified z 
as if the petitioned-to had not as good a right to re 
ject, as the petitioner to alk. 

Bat if my letter ſhould be anſwered, and that in 
ſuch terms as will make me loth to communicate it to 
fo warm a friend—you mutt not, my dear, take upon 
you to cenſure my relations; Dit allow for them, as 
they know not what I have fuffered; as being filled 
with 7/7 reſentments againſt me {ju/? to them, if they 
think them juſt); and as not being able to judge of 
the reality of my penitence. 2 

And after all, what can they do for me? They 
can only pity me: And what will that do, but aug- 
ment their own grief; to which, at preſent, their 


relentment is an alteviation? For can they, bytheirpity 


reſtore to me my loſt reputation? Can they, by it 
purchaſe a ſponge, that will wipe out from the year 


C3 paſt 
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part the fatal five months of my life? 

Your account of the gay, unconcerned- behaviour 
or Mr. Lovelace, at the Colonels, does not {ur- 
priſe me at all, aiter I am told, that he had the in- 
trepidity to go thither, knowing who were iuvited and 
expected, —Only this, my dear, I really wonder at, 
that Miſs Howe could imagine, that I could have 
a thought of ſuch a man for a huſhand. 

Poor wretch ! I pitty him, to ſee him fluttering 
about! abuſing talents three were given him for excel- 
lent purpoſes; taking courage for wit; and dancing, 
fearleſs of danger on the edge of a precipice ! 

But, indeed, his threatning to ſee me, moſt ſenſi- 
bly alarms and ſhocks me. I cannot but hope, that 
I never, never more ſhall ſee him in this world. 


Since you are ſo loth, my dear, to ſend the deſired 


Negative tothe ladies of his family, I will only trou- 
ble yon to trantirit the letter I thail incloſe for that 
purpote : Directed indeed to yourſelf, becauſe it was 
to 30a that thoſe ladies applied themſelves on this oc- 
calion 3 but to be ſent by you to any one of the la- 
dies, at your own choice. 

I commend myſelf, my deareſt Miſs Howe, to 
your praycrs ; and conclude with repeated thanks for 
tending Mr. Hickman to me; and with wiſhes for 
Your health and happineſs, and tor the ſpeedy cele- 
bration of your nuptials. 

255 zur ever-affeftionate and obliged, 
CLARISsA HARLOWE. 


LETTER PF. 


2% Ci. HaxLOwE, To Miſs Hows. 
[ {nclofed in the preceding. 


My deareſ? Miſs Howe, Thurſday, July 27. 


HINCE you ſeem loth to acquieſce in my deter- 


mined reſolution, ſignified to you as ſoon as I was 
able 
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Miſe Clariſſa Harlowe. 37 


5 fable to hold a pen, I beg the favour of you, by this, 
* "bh any other way you think won -proper, 1c ac. 


uaint the worthy Ladies who have applied to you in 


Wo" of their relation, that, altho I am' infinitely 
„ obliged to their generous opinion of me, yet I can- 
not conſent to /anfify, as I may ſay, Mr. Lovelace's 
repeated breaches of all moral ſanctions, and hazard 
my future happineſs by an union with a man, thro” 
WT whoſe premeditated injuries, in a long train of the 
IT baſeſt contrivances, I have forfeited my. temporal 
hopes. 


He himſelf, when he reflects upon his own actions 


muſt ſurely bear teſtimony to the juſtice, as well as 
WE fitneſs, of my determination The Ladies, I dare 
= ſay, would, were they to know the whole of my un- 
bappy ſtory. 


Be pleated to acquaint them, that I deceive mz yſelf, 


5 if my reſolution on this head (however ngratefully; | 


and even inhumanly, he has treated me) be not o. 


ing more to principie than paſſion. Nor can I give a 


ſtronger proof of the truth of this aſſurance, than by 
declaring, that I can and ⁊il forgive him, on this 
one eaſy condition, That he wil never male/? me more. 

In whatever way you chooſe to make this declara- 
tion, be pleaſed to let my moſt reſpectful compliments 
to the Ladies of the noble family, and to my Lord M. 


accompany it. And do you, my dear, believe, that I. 
ſhall be to the laſt moment of my lite, 


Your ever-2Higed and Mectionate 


C AIssA HarLows, 
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LEE LK VI. 
Mr. TR” To JohN BrITohD Eq; 


Friday, Jul 28. 

[ HAVE three letters of thine to take notice of: 
But am divided in my mind, whether to quarrel 
with thee, on thy unmerciful reflections; or to thank 
thee, for thy acceptable particularity and dfligence. 
But ſeveral of my ſweet dears have 1, indeed, in my 


time made to cry and laugh in a breath; nay, one 


izde of their pretty face laugh, before the cry could 
go off of the other: Why may 1 not, therefore, curſe 
and applaud thee in the ſame moment? So take both 
in one. And what follows, as it ſhall rife roms my 
den. 

How often have I ingenuouſly confelſed my ſins. 
againſt this excellent creature ? Vet thou never ſpar- 


ct me, altho' as bad a man as myſelf. Since then, 


1 get fo little by my confeſſions, I had a good mind- 
to try to defend myſelf : and that not only from an- 
cient and modern ſtory, but from common practice; 
and yet avoid repeating any thing I have ſuggeſtad 
before in my own behalf. 

Iam in a humour to play the fool with my pen: 
Briefly then, from ancient itory firſt: Doſt thou not 
think, that IL am as much entitled to forgiveneſs on 
Mits Harlowe'saccount, as Virgil's hero was on Queen 
Dido's ? For what an ingrateful varlet was that va- 
gabond to the hoſpitable princeſs, who had willingly 
conferred upon him the laſt favour ? Stealing away 
(whence, 1 {uppoſe, the ironical phraſe of T 
Tran to this day) like a thief ; pretendedly indeed 
at. the command of the gods; but could that be, . 
when the crrand he went upon was to rob other 

princes, 
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princes, not only of their dominions, but of their 
lives? Yet this fellow is, at every word the pus 
Afncas, with the immortal bard who celebrates 
him. 

Should Miſs Harlowe even break her heart (which 
Heaven forbid !) for the uſage ſhe has received (to 
ſay nothing of her diſappointed pride, to which her 
death would be attributable more than to reaſon) what 
compariſon will her fate hold to Queen Dido's! And 
have I half the obligation to her, that Æneas had to 
the Queen of Carthage? | 

The latter placing a confidence, the former none, 
in her man? — Then, whom % have I robbed? 
Whom e have 1 injured? Her brother's worthleſs 
life I gave him, inſtead of taking any man's, as the 
Trojan vagabond did the lives of thouſands.” Why 
then ſhould it not be the pus Lovelace, as well as 
pins Æneas? For doſt thou think, had a conflagra- 
tion happened, and had it been in my power, that 
I would not have ſaved my old Anchiſes (as he did his 
from the Ilion bonfire) even at the expence of my 
Creuſa, had I had a wife of that name? 

But for a more modern inſtance in my favour— 
Have I uſed Miſs Harlowe, as our famous Maiden 
Queen, as ſhe was called, uſed one of her own blood, 
a liſter Queen; who threw herſelf into her protecti- 
on from her rebel- ſubjects; and whom ſhe detained 
priſoner eighteen years, and at laſt cut off her head? 
Yet (credited by worſe and weaker reigns, a ſucceſ- 
ſion four deep) do not honeſt Proteſtants pronounce 
her pious too !—And call her particularly heir 
Queen? 8 

As to common practics:— Who, let. me aſk, that 
has it in his power to gratify a ominant paſſion, 
be it what it will, denies hi gratiſication? 

—Leavisg 
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Leaving it to cooler deliberation; and, if he be » 


great man, to his flatterers; to find a reaſon for it 
afterwards, 

Then, as to the worſt part of my treatment of this 
lady How many men are there, who, as well as I, 
have fought, by. intoxicating liquors, firſt to inebri- 
ate, then to ſubdue ? What ſignifies what the potatz- 
6115 were, when the ſame end was in view ? 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, that neither the 

ueen of Carthage, nor the Queen of Scots, would 
have thought they had any reaſon to complain of cru- 
elty, had they been uſed no worſe than I have uſed 
the Queen of my heart: And then do I not aſpire 
with my whole foul to repair by marriage ? Would 
the pins Zneas, thinkeſt thou, have done ſuch a 
piece of juſtice by Dido, had ſhe lived? 

Come, come, Belford, let people run away with 
notions as they will, I am comparatively a very inno- 
cent man. And if by theſe, and other like reaſon- 
ings, I have quieted my own conſcience, a great end 
is anſwered. What have I to do with the world ? 

And now I ſit me peaceably down to conſider thy 
letters. 

I hope thy pleas in my favour when ſhe gave thee 
(ſo. generouſly gave thee), for me, my letters, were 
_ urged with a honeſt energy. But ſuſpect thee much 
for being too ready to give up thy client. Then thou 
has ſuch a miſgiving aſpect; an aſpe&, rather invit- 
ing rejection, than carrying perſuaſion with it; 

and art ſuch an heſitating ſuch an hum- 
ming and hawing caitiff; that I ſhall attribute 
my failure, if I do fail, rather to the inability and 
ill looks of my advocate, than to my cauſe. Again, 


Thou art deprived of the force men of our caſt 


give to arguments; for ſhe won't let thee fwear !— 
Art moreover a very heavy, thoughtleſs fellow; tole- 
'rable 
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rable only at a ſecond rebound ; a horrid dunce at the 
impromptu. Theſe, encountering with ſuch a lady»: 
are great diſadvantages.— And ſtill a greater is thy 
balancing (as thou doſt at preſent) between old Ra- 
kery and new Reformation: Since this puts thee into 
the ſame ſituation with her, as they told ine at Leip- 
ſic Martin Luther was in, at the firſt public 
diſpute which he held, in defence of his ſuppoſcd 
new doctrines, with Eckius. For Martin was then 
but a linſey-wolſey Reformer. He retamed ſome 
dogma, which, by natural conſequence, made others 
that he held untenable. So that Eckius, in ſome 
points, had the better of him. But, from that time 
he made clear work, renouncing all that ſtood in his 
way: And then his doctrines ran upon all fours. He 
was never puzzled afterwards z and could boldly de- 
clare, that he would defend them in the face of an- 
gels and men; and to his friends, who would have 
diſſuaded him from venturing to appear before the 
Fmperor Charles the Fifth at Spires, That, were 
there as many devils at Spires, as tiles upon the houſe, 
he would go. An anſwer that is admired by every 
proteſtant Saxon to this day. 

Since then thy unhappy aukwardneſs deſtroys the 
force of thy arguments, I think, thou hadſt better 
(for the preſent, however) forbear to urge her on the 
ſubject of accepting the reparation I offer; leſt the 
continual teazing of her to forgive me ſhould but 
ſtrengthen her in her denials of forgiveneſs; till, for 
conſiſtency ſake, ſhe'll be forced to adhere to a reſolu- 
tion fo often avowed : Whereas, if left to herſelf, a 
little time, and better health, which will bring on 
better ſpirits, will give her quicker reſentments ; thoſe 
quicker reſentments will lead her into vehemence; 
that vehemence will ſubſide, and turn into expoſtula- 
tion and parley : My friends will then interpoſe, and 

hy guarant / 
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guaranty for me * And all our trouble on both ſides 
will be over. Such is the natural courſe of things. 

E cannot endure thee for thy hopeleſneſs in the 
lady's recovery; and that in contradiction to the Doc- 
tor and Apothecary, 

Time, in the words of Congreve, thou fayſt, 201% 


give increaſe to her Mictioms. But why ſo? Knoweſt 


thou not, that thoſe words (fo contrary to common 
experience) were applied to the caſe of a perſon, 
while paſſion was in its full vigour ?—At ſuch a time, 
Every-one in a heavy grief thinks the ſame : But as 
Enthuſiaſts do by Scripture, ſo doſt thou by the po- 
ets thou haſt read : Any-thing that carries the moſt 
diſtant alluſion from either, to the caſe in hand, is put 
down by both for goſpel, however incongruous to the 
„general ſcope of either, and to that caſe. So once, in 
4 pulpit, I heard one of the former very vehemently 
declare himſelf to be a dead dog; when every man, 
woman and child, were convinced to the contrary by 
his howling. 

I can tell thee, that, if nothing ele will do, Iam 
determined, in ſpite of thy buſkin-airs, and of thy 
E for me to the contrary, to ſce her my- 
{el 

Face to face have I known many a ie] made 
up, which diſtance would have kept alive, and wi- 
dened. Thou wilt be a madder Jack than him in the 
Tale of a Tub, if thou giveſt an active oppoſition to 
this interview. | 

In ſhort, I cannot bear the thought, that a lady, 
whom once I had bound to me in the filken cords of 
1 ſhould flip thro' my fingers, and be able, while 

heart flames out with a voilent paſſion for her, to 
defp ife me, and to fet both love and me at defiance. 
Thou canſt not imagine how much I envy hee, and 
her Doctor, and her Apothecary, and evcry-one whom 
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naar of being admitted to her preſence and conver- 
ation; and with to be the cone or the ohe in turn. 


Wherefore, if nothing elſe will do, I 2, fee her. 


ru tell thee of an admirable expedient, juſt come 
croſs me, to fave hy promiſe, and my own. 


Mrs. Lovick, you ſay, is a good woman: If the 


FB lady be worſe, ſhe ſhall adviſe her to fend for a par- 
on to pray by her: Unknown to her, unknown to 
ine lady, unknown to Zhee (for fo it may paſs), I will 
WE contrive to be the man, petticoated out, and veſted 
in a gown and caſſock. 1 once, for a certain purpoſe 
aid aſſume the canonicals; and I was thought to 

make affine ſleek appearance, my broad roſe-bound 
= beaver became me mightliy, and I was much admired 

upon the whole, by all who ſaw me, 


Methinks it muſt be charmly apropos to ſee me 


= kneeling down by her bed-fide (I am ſure I ſhall pray 
& heartily), beginning out of the Common-prayer- 
bock the Sick Office for the reſtoration of the- lan- 
= euiſhing lady, and concluding with an exhortation to 
charity and forgiveneſs for myſelf. 


I will conſider of this matter. But, in whatever 


2 ſhape I ſhall chooſe to appear, of this thou mayeſt 
X aflure thyſelf, I will appriſe thee before-hand of my 
determined upon viſit, that thou mayeſt contrive to 
be out of the way, and to know nothing of the mat- 


ter. This will ſave zhy word; and, as to mine, can 
ſhe think worſe of me than ſhe does at preſent ? 
An indiſpenſable of true love and profound re- 


ſpect, in thy wiſe opinion, is abſurdity or aukward- 
gneſs.— Tis ſurpriſing, that Zhou ſhouldſt be one of 
theſe partial mortals, who take their meaſures of 
right and wrong from what they find 7hem/elves to be, 
and cannot help being —80 aukwardneſs in a perfec- 
tion in the aukward !—At this rate, no man can ever 
de in the wrong. But I iniiſt upon it, that an auk- 


ward 
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ward fellow will do every-thing awkwardly : And it .; 
he be like thee, will rake his unmeaning brain for ! 


excuſes as aukward as his firſt fault. Reſpecting 


Love is an inſpirer of actions worthy of itlelt ; and 
he who cannot ſhew it, where he moſt means it, ma- 
nifeſts, that he is an unpolite rough creature, a per- 1 


fect Belford, and has it not in him. 1 
But here thou'lt throw out that a notable TH 
witticiſm, that my outſide is the beſt of me, thine the 
worſt of thee; and that, if I ſet about mending my. 
mind, thou wilt mend thy appearance. 7 
But, priythee Jack, don't ſtay for Hat; but ſet 


about thy amendment in dreſs, when thou leaveſt off 


thy mourning; for why ſhould thou prepoſſeſs in thy 
disfavour all thoſe who never ſaw thee before ?—lIt | 


is hard to remove early-taken- prejudices, whether of 


likeing or diſtaſte : People will unt, as I may ſay, 


for reaſons to confirm firſt impreſſions, in .compli- W 


ment to their own ſagacity : Nor is it every mind that 
has the ingenuity to confeſs itſelf miſtaken, when it 
finds itſelf to be wrong. Thou thyſelf art an adept 
in the pretended ſcienceof reading men; and, when- 
ever thou art out,” wilt ſtudy to find fome reaſans why 
it was more probable that thou ſhouldſt have been 
right; and wilt watch every motion and action, and 


every word and ſentiment, in the perſon thou haſt 


once cenſured, for proofs, in order to help thee to 
revive and maintain thy firſt opinion. And, indeed, 
as thou ſeldom erreſt on the favourable fade, bumag 
nature is ſo vile a thing, that thou art likely to be 
right five times in ſix, on the other: And perhaps it 
is but gueſſing of others, by what thou findeſt in thy 
own heart, to have reaſon to compliment thyſelf on 


thy penetration. 


Here is preachment for thy preachment: And, I 
hope if thou likeſt thy own, thou wilt thank me for 
mine; 
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mine; the rather, as thou mayeſt be the better for it, 
if thou wilt: Since it is calculated for my own me- 
ricdian. 


Well, but the lady refers my deſtiny to the letter 


| ſhe has written, actually written, to Miſs Howe; to 
whom, it feems ſhe has given her reaſons, why ſhe 


will not bave me. I long to know the contents of this 


letter: But am in great hopes, that fhe has ſo ex- 


preſſed her denials, as ſhall give room to think, ſhe 


only wants to be perſuaded to the contrary, in order 
to reconcile herſelf to herſelf. 


I could make ſome pretty obſervations upon one 


or two places of the lady's meditation. But, wick- 


ed 2s I am thought to be, I never was ſo abandoned, 
as to turn into ridicule, or even to treat with levity, 
things ſacred. I think it the higheſt degree of ill 
manners, to jeſt upon thoſe fubjects, which the world 
in general look upon with. veneration, and call di- 
vine. I would not even treat the mytholgy of the 
Heathen, to a Heathen, with the ridicule that per- 
haps would fairly lie from ſome of the abfurdities 
that ſtrike every commmon obſerver. Nor, when 
at Rome, and in other popiſh countries, did I ever 
behave ſhockinglyat thoſe ceremonies which I thought 


: very extraordinary: For I ſaw ſome people affected, 


and feemingly edified, by them ; and 1 contented 
myſelf to think, tho' they were beyond my com- 
prehenſion, that, if they anſwered any good end to 
the many, there was religion enough in them, or ci- 


vil policy at leaſt, to exempt them from the ridicule 


of even a bad man, who had common ſenſe, and 
good manners. 


For the like reaſon, I have never given noiſy or tu- 
multous inſtances of diſlike to a new Play, if I 
thought it ever ſo indifferent: For, I concluded firſt, 
that every one was untitled to lee quietly what he paid 

for : 
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for: And, next, as the Theatre (the epitome of the 
world) conſiſted of Pit, Boxes, and Gallery, it was 
hard, I thought, if there could be ſuch a perfor- 
mance exhibited, as would not _pleale ſome- body in 
that mixed multitude: And, ir it did, thoſe 2 
bodies had as much right to enjoy their own judgment 
undiſturbedly, as J had to enjoy mine. | 

This was my way of ſhewing my diſapprobation; 
I never went again. And as a man is at his option, 
whether he will go to a Play, ornot, he has not the 
ſame excuſe for expreſſing his diſlike clamorouſly, as 
if we were compelled to ſee it. 

I have ever, thou knoweſt, declared againſt thoſe 
ſhallow libertines, who could not make out their pre- 
tenſions to wit, but on two ſubjects, to which every 
man of true wit, will ſcorn to be beholden: PRo- 
FANxENESsand OBscentTY, I mean; which muſt ſhock 
the ears of every man or woman of ſenſe, without 
anſwering any end, but of ſhewing a very low and 
abandoned nature. And, till ] came acquainted with 
the brutal Mowbray (no great praiſe to myſelf from 
fuch a tutor), I was far from making ſo free, as I 
now do, with oaths and curſes ; for then. I was forc- 
ed to outſwear him ſometimes, to keep him in his al- 
legiance to me his general: Nay, 1 often check my- 


ſelf to myſelf, for this empty, unprofitable liberty of 


ſpeech ; in which we are outdone by the ſons of the 
common ſewer. 

All my vice is women, and the love of plots and 
intrigues; and I cannot but wonder, how I fell into 
thoſe ſhocking freedoms of Speech; ſince, generally 
ſpeaking, they are far from helping forward my main 
end.: Only, now-and-then,. indeed, a little novice 
riſes to one's notice who ſeems to * 1 dreſs, oaths, 
and curſes, the diagnoſtics of the rakiſh ſpirit ſhe is 


inclined to favpur : And indeed, they are the only 
| qualifications, 
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E cations, that ſome, who are called the Rakes and 


called the double-entendre, 
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Pretty Fellows, have to boaſt of. But what muſt the 


women be, who can be attracted by ſuch empty-ſoul'd 
profligates? Since wickednels ⁊blth wit is hardly ex- 


cuſable 3 but, auitheut it, is equally ſhocking and 
contemptible. 


There again is preachment for thy preachment; and 


chou wilt be apt to think, that I am reforming too: 
W But no ſuch matter. 


If this were new light darting in 
upon me, as thy morality ſeems to be to thee, ſome- 


thing of this kind might be apprehended : But this 


was always my way of thinking; and I defy thee, 
or any of thy brethren, to name a time, when. L 
have either ridiculed Religion, or talked obſcenely. 
On the contrary, thou knoweſt how often I have 


checked that Bear in love matters, Mowbray, and the 


finical Tourville, and thyſelf too, for what we have 
In love, as in points 
that required a manly reſentment, it has always been 
my maxim, to af, rather than falt; and I do aſſure 
thee, as to the feſt, the ladies themicives 1 will excuſe 
the one ſooner than the other. : 

As to the admiration thou expreſſeſt for the books 
of Scripure, thou art certainly right in it. But 'tis 
ſtrange to me, that thou wert ignorant of the ir beau- 
ty, and noble ſimplicity, till now. Their antiquity 
always made me reverence them: And how was it 
poſſible that thou couldſt not for that reaſon, if for 
no other, give them a peruſal ? 

III tell thee a ſhort ſtory, which I had from my 
tutor, admoniſhing me againſt expoſing myſelf by 
ignorant wonder, when I ſhould quit dee go to 
. or travel. 

The firſt time Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt fell 
into his hands, he told me, he was prodigiouſly 
charmed with it: And, having never heard any- 


8 body 
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6: body U peak of it before, thought, as thou doſt of the 


6 Bible, n he had made a new diſcovery. 


He haſted to an apointment which he had with 1 


ſeveral wits (for he was then in town), one of whom 


was a noted Critic, who, according to him, had 4 
more merit than good fortune; for all the little 


- teſt of criticiſm, made it, he ſaid; a common cauſe 


o 
* 
£ 
„ nibblers in wit; whoſe writings would not ſtand the 
o 
c 


to run him down, as. men would a mad dog. 

The young gentleman (for young he then Was) 
« ſet forth magnificently in the praiſes of that inimi- 
5: table performance; and gave himſelf airs: of ſe- 


cond- hand merit, for finding out its beauties. | 
The old Bardtheard him out with a ſmile, which 


the collegian took for approbation, till he ſpoke ; 


GGG RS. A... SE 


are, that you have never before heard of the fineſt 
piece in the Engliſh language? 

This ſtory had ſuch an effect upon me, who had 
ever a proud heart, and wanted to be thought a clever 
fellow, that, in order to avoid the like difgrace, I 
laid down two rules to myſelf. The firſt, whenever 
I went into company where there were ſtrangers, to 


and then it was in theſe mortifying words: 'Sdeath 4 
Sir, where have you lived till now, or with what 
' fort of company have you converſed, young as you' Þ 
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hear every-one of them ſpeak, before I gave myſelf I 


liberty to prate : The other, if I found any of them 
above my match, to give up all title to new diſcove- 
ries, contenting myſelf to praiſe what they praiſed; 


as beauties familiar to me, tho' I had never heard of 


them before. And, fo by degrees, I got the reputa- 


tion of a wit myſelf: And when I: threw off all re- . 


ſtraint, and books, and learned converſation, and 
fell in with ſome of our brethren who are now wan- 
dering in Erebus, and with ſuch others as Belton, 
Mowbray, Tourville, and thyſelf, I ſet up on my own 

ſtock ; 


... = Miß, Clariſſa Harlowe. 1 
"0M Nek; and, like what we have been told of Sir Ri- 
Hard, in his latter days, valued myſelf on being the 
Wpcror of the company; for, having fathomed the 
4 Wepth of them all, and afraid of no rival but thee, 
hom alſo I had got a little under (by my gaiety and 
owmptitude at leaſt), I proudly, like Addiſon's Cato, 
elighted to give laws to my little ſenate. 

WT rocced with thee by-and-by. 
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| fe- Mr. LovELacs. To JohN BELFORD, EA.. 


ro 7 BUT now I have cleared myſelf of any inten- 
eat Poonal levity on occaſion of my Belov'd meditation; 
hat F hich as thou obſerveſt, is finely ſuited to her caſe 
chat is to ſay, as ſhe and you have drawn her caſe); 
A cannot help exprefling my pleaſure, that by one or 
I two verſes of it (the arrow, Jack, and what ſbe feared 
Wing come upon ber ! J am. encouraged to hope what 
t will be very ſurprizing to me if it do not happen: 
That is, in plain Engliſh, that the dear creature is 
In the way to be a mamma. 
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umſtance, has concerned me more than on any other 
hem 
account. It would be the pride of my life to prove, 
124.5 in this charming froſt- piece, the triumph of nature 
4 5 over principle, and to have a young Lovelace by ſuch 
og an angel: And then, for its take, I am confident ſhe 


72 will live, and will legitimate it. And what a merito- 


and 
van- 
ton, 
Own 
ck 


gation upon both parents before it was born, which 
neither of them would be able to repay l Could 1 
be ſure it was ſo, I ſhould be out of all pain for her 
nay”; Pain, I fay ; ſince were ſhe to die Die ! 
abominable 


This curſed arreſt, becauſe of the ill effects the ter- 
yſelf 4 ror might have had upon her, in that hoped-for cir- 


rious little cherub would it be, that ſhould lay an obli- 


44 Te His TORY of 85 
abominable word! how I hate it 5 I verily think 1 
ſhould be the moſt miſerable man in the world. 20 
As for the earneſtneſs ſhe expreſſes, for death, 
ſhe has found the words ready to her hand in honeſt t. 
Job; elfe ſhe would not have delivered herſelf with 44! 
ſuch ſtrength and vehemence. 1 
Her innate piety (as I have more chan once ob- 
ſerved) will not permit her to ſhorten her own life, 
either by violence or neglect. She has a mind' too 
noble for that; and would have done it before now, 
had ſhe deſigned any ſuch thing: For, to do it, like 
the Roman matron, when the miſchief is over, and 
It can ſerve no end; and when the man, however a 
Tarquin, as ſome may think him, in this action, is. 
not a Tarquin in power, ſo that no national point 
can be made of it; is what ſhe has too much good | 
ſenſe to think of. = 
Then, as I obſerved in a like caſe, a little while it 
ago, the diſtreſs, when this was written, was ſtrong 
upon her; and ſhe ſaw no end of it: But all was 
darknefs and apprehenſion before her. Moreover, 
has ſhe it not im her power to di/appoint, as much as 
ſhe has been diſappointed ? Revenge, Jack, has in- 
. duced many a woman to cheriſh a life, which grief 
and deſpair would otherwife have put an end to. 
And, after ail, death is no ſuch eligible thing, as 
Job in bis calamiliet, makes it, And a death defired 
merely from worldly diſappointment ſhews not a 
right mind, let me tell this lady, whatever ſhe may 
think of it. You and I, Jack, altho” not afraid in 
the height of paſſion or reſentment to ruſh into- 
thoſe dangers which might be followed by a ſudden 
and violent death, whenever a point of honour calls 
upon us, would ſhudder at his cool and deliberate 
approach in a lingering ſickneſs, which had debili- 
tated the ſpirits. | 
5 80 
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8⁰ we read of a French general, in the reign ct 


MEHarry the IVth (I forget his name, if it were not 
Mareſchal Biron) who, having faced with intrepidity 
tdbe ghaſtly varlet on an hundred occaſions in the 
eld, was the moſt dejected of wretches, when hav- 
Ning forfeited his life for treaſon, he was led with all 
1 {he cruel parade of preparation, and ſurrounding 


guards, to the ſcaffold. 
The poct ſays well: 


*Tis mot the Stoic leſſen, got by rote, 

The pomp of words, and the pedant di ertation, 
That can ſupport us in the hour of terror. 

Bocks have taught cowards to talk nobly of it: 

But when the trial comes, they fart, and fland galt. 


Very true: For then it is the old man in the fable 


-with his bundle of ſticks. 


The lady is well read in be our Engliſh 


pride, and glory; and muſt ſometimes reaſon with 
herſelf in his words, 10 greatly expreſſed, that the 


ſubject, affecting as it is, cannot produce any thing 


more ſo, 


Ax, but to die, and go we nw not here; 
To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This jenſible, ⁊uarii motion to become 
A kneaded clod and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in Hery Aaods, or to reſidle 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice: 
T9 be mmprifoned the viewleſs winds, 
Or blown, with reſileſs violence, about 
The pendant worlds ; or to be worſe than vorſt 
Of thoſe that laawwieſs aud uncertain angle 
inagiues bowling : Tis too horrible ! 
I be avearie/t and nigſt loaded worldly life, 
| | T hat 
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7 hat pain, age, penury, and impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature is a paradiſe 


To what we fear of death. 


I find, by one of thy three letters, that my beloveif 
had ſome account from Hickman of my inter ier 


with Miſs Harlowe, at Col. Ambroſe's. I had a ver 
agreeable time of it there; altho' ſeverely rallied vi 5 ; 


} 


ſeveral of the aſſemblee. It concerns me, however 1 | 
not a little, to find our affair ſo generally Know | 
among the Flippanti of both ſexes. It is all her ow 


fault. There never ſurely, was ſuch an odd litt 


foul as this.—Not to keep her own ſecret, when the 7 | 
revealing of it could anſwer no poſlible good end; 
and when ſhe wants not (one would think) to rail 1 
to herſelf either pity or friends, or to me enemies 
by the proclamation — Why, Jack, muſt not all he 4 | 
own ſex laugh in their ſleeves at her weakneſs: Wha 
would become of the peace of the world, if all ws 7 
men ſhould take it into their heads to follow her ex 
_ ample? What a fine time of it would the heads oi 
families have? Their wives always filling their ca 
with their confeſſions ; their daughters with theirs] 
Siſters would be every day ſetting their brothers abou 
cutting of throats, if they had at heart he honour 
their families, as it is called; and the whole worll „ 
would either be a ſcene of confuſion, or cuckold oa 

muſt be as much the faſhion as it is in Lithuania. 


1 4 
J am glad, however, that Miſs Howe, as much a 


ſhe hates me, kept her word with my couſins on the: 
viſit to her, and with me at the Colonel's, to ende 
vour to perſuade her frierid to make up all matters b 


matrimony ; which, no doubt, is the beſt, nay, thi = 


only method the can take, for her own honour, an 
that of her family. | 
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of ſome time. 
hint, I will det this Hickman have her ſafe and in- 


= = the charmer of my ſoul : 
theirs: KT, I " with 1e 0 y 
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1 had once thought of revenging myſelf on that 


little vixen, and, particularly as thou mayeſt remem- 
| ber, had planned ſomething to this purpoſe on the 


journey, {he is going to take, which had been. talked 
But, I think—Let me ſee— Ves, 1 


tire, as thou believeſt the fellow to be a tolerable ſort 
of a mortal, and that I had made the worſt of him: 
And J am glad, for his own ſake, he has not launch- 


ed out too virulently againſt me to thee. 


And thus, if I pay thee not in quality, I do it in 


quantity (and yet leave a multitude of things unob- 


Aerved upon): For I begin not to know what to do 
with myſelf here—Tired with Lord M. who, in his 


recovery, has play'd upon me the fable of the nurſe, 


the crying child, and the wolf—Tired with my cou- 
fins Montague, *tho' charming girls, were they 
not ſo near of kin Tired with Mowbray and Tour- 
ville, and their everlaſting identity Tired with the 
country Tired of myſelf: Longing for what 1 have 
not; I muſt go to town, and there have an interview 
For deſperate diſeaſes 


. muſt have deſperate remedies, and I only wait to know 


5 my doom from Miſs Howe; and then, if it be rejec- 
tion, I will try my fate, and receive my ſentence at 
her feet. — But I will appriſe thee of it before-hand, 
as I told thee, that thou mayeſt keep thy parole with 


W :the lady, in the beſt manner thou canſt. 


LETTER 


ſolution, that nothing but ſelf- love, left I thould loſe 
b my ever-amiable-triend, could have el upon 


of our ſex, of a paſſion conquered, when there were 


be more difficult for you, and leſs to your honour, 


pure mind to join itſelf with that of ſo pe red a mil- 
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LETTER VII. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs Ci.arrssa HaRLOwR, 
[1n anſwer to hers, of July 27.7 


Friday night, July 28. 

2 WILL now, my deareſt friend, write to you 

all my mind, without reſerve, on your reſolution not [4 
to have this vileſt of men. You gave me, in yours 
of Sunday the 23d, reaſons fo worthy of the mind 
of my Clariſſa Harlowe, in ſupport of this your re- 


me to wiſh you to alter it. 45 
Indeed, I thought it was impoſſible there could be 
(bewerer deſirable) ſo noble an inſtance given by any 


ſo many inducements to give way to it. And, there- 
fore, I was willing to urge you once more to over- 
come your juſt indignation, and to be prevailed upon 
by the ſolicitations of his friends, before you carried 
your reſentment to ſo great a height, that it would 


to comply, than if you had complied at firſt. © 
But now, my dear, that I ſee you fixed in your 
noble reſolution 3 and that it is impoſible' for your 


creant; I congratulate you moſt heartily upon it; and 
beg your pardon for but ſeeming to doubt, that Chew 5 
and Practice were not the ſame thing with my be— 
loved Clariſſa Harlowe. 

I have only one thing that ſaddens my heart on 
this occaſion; and that is, the bad ſtate of health m. 
Mr. Hickman (unwillingly) owns you are in: For, i 


althongh 


: altho' you ſo well obſerve the doctrine you always 
laid down to me, That a cenſured perion ſhould firſt 
ſeek to be juſtified to herſelf, and pive but a ſecond 
1 place to the world's opinion of her; and, in . caſes 
W where the two could not be reconciled, ro prefer 
che firſt, to the laſt; and tho? you are ſo 700 juſtifiecl 
to your Anna Howe, and to your own heart; yet my 


28. ear, let me, beſeech you to endeavour to recover your 
you WW health and ſpirits by all poſſible means: And . as 
not what, if it can be effected, will crown the work, and 
OUTS ſhew the world, that you were indeed got above the baſe 
nind wretch: and, tho' put out of your courſe for a little 

re- vile, could "relame it again, and go on blefling all 

loſe within, your knowledge, as well by your example, as 
pon Wl by your precepts. 

4 For Heaven's ſake, then, for the world's ſake, for 

d be the honour of our ſex, and for my ſake, once more 
any L beſeech. you, try to overcome this ſhock : And, if 
were you can overcome it, I ſhall then be as happy as I with 
gere- to be; for-l cannot; indeed I cannot, think of part- 
VET - ing with you, for many, many years to come. 
upon The reaſons. you give for diſcouraging my wiſhes 
rried to have you near us, are ſo convincing, that I ought 
rould at preſent to acquieſce in them: But, my dear, when 
Nour, your mind is fully ſettled, as (now you are ſo abſo- 
c lutely determined in it, with regard to this wretch) 
your MW | hope it will ſoon be, I ſhall expect you with us, or 
your near us: And then you {hall chalk out every path 
miſ that I will ſet my foot in; nor will I turn aſide ei- 
; and ther to the right hand or to the left. 
Theory You with I had not mediated for you to your friends. 


y be- Foil ſo too, becauſe it was ineffectual; becauſe it 
may give new ground for the malice of ſome of 
art on them to work upon; and becauſe you are angry with 
health mc for doing lo. But how, as I ſaid in my former, 

For, could I fit down quietly knowing how uneaſy their 
ongh il Vo“. VII. D implacableneſs 
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© Tre His ToRYyY of 
1mplacableneſs muſt make you? But J will tear wy- > 
ſelf from the ſubjec for Tee I hall be warm again =. 
and diſpleaſe you—And there is not one thing in the Mit 
world, that I would do. however agreeable to myſelf, 
1f 1 thought it would difoblige vou; nor any one that Wl 
I would on it to do, if Tknew it would give you pica- i 
ſure. And, indeed, my dear, half ſevere friend, 1 
will try, if I cannot avoid the fault, as willingly as 
1 would the rebuke. 

For this reaſon, I forbear ſaying any-thing on ſo 
nice a ſubject as your letter to your ſiſter. It muff be 
right, becauſe you think it ſo—and, jf it be taken as 
it ought, that will thew you, that it ir. ut if it be- 
get inſults and revilings, as it is but too Dkely—1 find 
vou don't intend to Jet me know it. 

Jou were always ſo ready to accuſe yourſelf for 
other people's faults, and to ſuſpect your own con- 
duct, rather than the judgment of your relations, 
that I have often told you, I cannot imitate you in 
this. It is not a neceſſary point of belief with me, 
that all people in yedrs are thivefes wiſe; or that all 
young people, are therefore raſh and headſtrong: It 
may be generally the caſe, as far as I know: And 
poſſibly it may be fo in the caſe of -1y mother and 
her girl: But I will venture to ſay, that it has net 
yet appeared to be ſo between the principles of Har- 
lowe-Place, and their ſecond daughter. 

You are for excufing them before-hand for their 
expected cruelty, as not knowing what you have ſut- 
fered, nor how ill you are: They have heard of the 

former, and are not ſorry for it: Of the latter, they 
have been 7d, and 1 . moſt reaſon to know they 
have taken 3 ut I thall be far from avoiding the 
fault, and as ſurely 4hall incur the rebate, if I fay any 
more upon this ſubject. I w#l therefore only add at 
preſent, That your reaſonings | in their bchalf ſhew 

408 
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to be all excellence; their returns to you, that 
ey are all Do, my dear, let me end with a little 
Pit of ſpiteful juſtice But you won't, I know—5o TI 


ave done, quite done, however reluctantly: Yet, 
you think of the word I would have ſaid, don't 


LE 


| 1 gubt the juſtice of it, | and fill up the blank with 


5 You put me in hope, that, were I actually married, 
ad Mr. Hickman to deſire it, you would think of 
bliging me with a viſit on the occaſion; and that, 
Perhaps, when with me, it would be difficult for you 
remove far from me. 8 
Lord, my dear, what a ſtreſs do you ſeem to lay upon 
r. Hickman's deſiring it! To be ſure he does, and 
WF ou, of all things, deſire to have you near us, and 
us, if we might be ſo favoured. Policy, as well 
"2 veneration for you, would undoubtedly make the 
Jan, if not a fool, deſire this. But let me tell You, 
Wit if Mr. Hickman, after marriage, ſhould pretend 
Wo diſpute with me my friendſhips, as I hope I am 
Wot quite a fool, I thould let him know how far his 
en quiet was concerned in ſuch an impertinence ; 
pecially if they were ſuch friendſhips as were con- 
acted before I knew him. | 
I know 1 always differed from you on this ſubject ; 
Ir you think more highly of a huſband's preroga- 
ve, than moſt people do of the royal one. — Theſe 
tions, my dear, from a perſon of your ſenſe and 
Wl ment, are no way advantageous to us; inaſmuch 
W they juitify that infolent Sex in their aflumptions ; 
| hen hardly one out of ten of tkem, their opportu- 
ities conſidered, deſerve any prerogative at all. Look 
Bro all the families we know; and we ſhall not find 
ne-third of them have half the ſenſe of their wives. 


And a woman of twice their ſenſe has nothing: 0 


D 2 do 


And yet theſe are to be veſted with prerogativeg l.. 
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do but hear, tremble, and obey. —And for <q lence- 
Take too, I warrant 


But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps have a little 


diſcourſe upon theſe ſorts of ſubjects, before J ſuffer 
him to talk of the day : and then I ſhall let him know 
what he has to truſt to; as he will me, if he be a 
ſincere man, what he pretends to expect from me. 
But let me tell you, my dear, that it is more in your 
power, than perhaps you think it, to haſten the day 
10 much preſſed- for by my mother, as well as withed- 
for by you For the very day that you can aſſure me, 
that you are in a tolerable ſtate of health, and have 


diſcharged your doctor and apothecary, at their own 


motions, on that account Some day in a month from 
that defirable news, ſhall be it—So my. dear, make 
haſte and be well; and then this matter will be 
| brought to effect in > manner more agreeable to your 
Anna Howe, than it otherwiſe ever can. 

I ſend this day by a particular hand, to the Miſſes 
Montague, your letter of juſt reprobation of the 
greateſt prefligate in the kingdom; and hope I ſhall 
not have done amiſs, that I tranſcribe ſome of the 
Paragraphs of your letter of the 23d, and ſend them 
with it, as you at firſt intended ſhould be done. 

You are, it ſeems (and that too much for your 
Health) employed in writing. 
down the particulars of your tragical ſtory. And 
my mother has put me in mind to preſs you to it, 
with a view, that one day, if it might be publiſhed 
under feigned names, it would be of as much ule as 
honour to the ſex. My mother ſays, the cannot 
help admiring you for the propricty of your reſent— 
ment in your retufal of the wretch and ſhe would 
be extremely glad to have her ativice of penning 
your ſad ſtory complied with. And then, the lays, 
vour noble conduct throughout your trials and cala- 
vilties will afford not only a ſhining example to your 
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I hope it is in penning 
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Sex; but, at the ſame time (thoſe calamities befall- 

ing SUCH a perſon) a fearful warning to the inconſi- 
derate young creatures of it. 

On Monday we ſhall {et out on our journey; and 

J hope to be back in a fortnight, and on my return 

will have one pull more with my mother for a Lon- 

don journey: And, if the pretence mit be the buy- 

ing gof clothes, the principal motive will be that of ſee- 


ing once more my dear friend, while J can ſay, I 


have not finally given conſent to the change of a vi- 


ſitor into a relation: and ſo can call myſelf MY OW] N, 


as well as 
1 f 
i ANNA Howe; 


LETTER IX. 
17%. Hows, To the two Miſes MONTAGUE. 
Dear Ladies, | Sat. July 29. 
1 HAVE not been wanting to uſe all my interett 


with my beloved friend, to induce her to forgive and 
be reconciled to your kinſman (tho? he has fo {till de- 


ſerved it); and haye even repeated my earneſt advice 


to heran this head. This repetition, and the wait- 
ing for her anſwer, having taken up time, have been 
the cauſe, that I could not ſooner do mytelf the ho- 
nour of writing to you on this ſubject. 
You will fee, by the incloſed, her immoveable re- 
ſolution, grounded on noble and hi ee motives, 


which I carmot but regret and nfplund at the ſame 
time: Appiand, for the juſtice of her determination, 
which will confirm all your worthy houſe in the opi- 
nion you had conceived of her unequalled merit; 


and regret, becavie I have but too much reaſon to ap- 
E prchend, 
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prehend, as well by that, as by the report of a gen- 
tleman juſt come from her, that the is in ſuch a de- 
clining way, as to her health, that her thoughts are 
very differently employed than on a N 
mere” * © 

'The incloſed letter ſhe chooght fit to fend to me 
unſealed, that after I had perufed it, J might for- 
ward it to you: And this is the reaſon it is ſuper- 
ſcribed by myſelf, and ſealed with my feal. It is 
very full and peremptory; but as ſhe had been pleaſed, 
in a letter to me, dated the 23d inſtant (as ſoon as 
ſhe could hold a pen), to give me awpler reaſons, 
why ſhe could not . comply with your preſſing re- 
queſts, as well as mine, I will tranſcribe ſome of the 
puſſages in that letter, which will give one of the 
wickedeſt men in the world (if he ſees them) reaſon 
to think himſelf one of the unhappieſt, in the loſs 
G6; 10 incomparable a wife, as he might have gloried 
in, had he not been fo JEW wicked. Theſe 
are the paſſages: — 


7 See, fer theſe paſſages, M. ifs Harlowe's letter, W. 


Ixvi. dated July 23, mai led with turned comma's, 
51 1 


And now, ladies, you have before you my be- 
loved friend's reaſons for her refuſal of a man un- 


worthy of the relation he bears to ſo many excellent 


perſons: And I will add (for I cannot help it), that, 
the merit and rank of the. perfon conſidered, and 
the vile manner of his proceedings, there never was 
a greater villainy cotamitted: And ſince ſhe thinks 
Her firſt and only fault cannot be expatiated but by 
death, I pray to God daily, and will hourly from the 
moment I ſhall hear of that ſad cataſtrophe, that He 
will be pleaſed to make him the ſubject of his ven- 

| geance, 
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. geance, in ſome ſuch way, as that all who know of 
le- WF his perfidious crime, may ſee the hand of Heaven in 
re the puniſhment of it. 
ice Lou will forgive me, ladies; I love not my own 
ſoul better than I do Miſs: Clariſſa Harlowe : And the 
ne diſtreſſes the has gone thro? : and the perſecutions ſhe 
or- _ {ſuffers from all her friends; the curſe ſhe lies under, 
er- for his ſake, from her implacaple father; her re- 
13 duced health and circumitances, from high health and 
d, affluence, and that execrable arreſt and confinement, 
as which havedeepencdall her other calamities (and which 
ns, muſt be laid at his door, as the action of his vile agents, 
re- that, whether from his immediate orders or not, na- 
he turally flowed from his preceding baſeneſs;) the Sex 
he dithonoured in the eye of the world, in the perſon of 
on one of the greateſt ornaments of it; his unmanly me- 
oss thods, whatever they were (for | know not all as yet), 
ed of compaſling her ruin; all join to juſtify my warmth, 
le and my execrations, againit a man, whom 1 think 


excluded by his crines from the benelit even of chril- 
tian forgiveneſs —And were you to ſee all the writes, 
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Vo. and the admirable talents ſhe is miſtreſs of, you YOUr- 
i, felves would join to admire her, and execrate him, 
as I do. 3 Ve 
Believe me to be, with a high ſenſe of your merits 
e- . Deer Ladies, your mt obedient tumble ſervant, a 
n- | EO ANNA Hows. 
nt | 5 
at, - L EEE £ RA 
nd | 
at Mis. NorxTox, To Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWI. 
by My dearefl young Lady, Friday, Fuly 28. 4 
he 1 HAVE the conſolation to tell you, that my ſon / 
le is once again in an hopeful way, as to his health. He . 
n- deſires his duty to you. He is very low and weak. f 
Cy D 4 And 1 
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And fo am I. But this is the firſt time that I have 
been able, for ſeveral days paſt, to fit up to write, or 
J would not have been ſo long ſilent. | 

Your letter to your fiſter is received and anſwered. 
You have the anſwer by this time, I fuppoſe. I with 
it may be to your ſatisfaction : But am afraid it will 
not: For, by Betty Barnes, I find they were in a 
greater ferment on receiving yours, and much divided 
whether it ſhould be anſwered or not. They will not 
yet believe th:t you are ſo ill, as, to my infinite cori- 
cern, I find you are. What pafled between Miſs 
Harlowe, and Miſs Howe, as I feared, has been. an 
aggravation. 

I ſhewed Betty two or three paſſages i in your letter 
to me; and ſhe ſeemed moved, and ſaid, She would 


report them favourably, and would procure me a viſit 


from Mits Harlowe, it I would promiſe to ſhew the 
{ame to fer, But I have heard no more of that. 
lethinks, I am ſorry you refuſe the wicked man: 
But deubt not, nevertheleſs, that your motives. for 
Sing 10, are righter than my withes that you would 
mot. Bi as you would be reſolved, as I may ſay, 
on life, if you gave way to ſuch a thought ; ; ind as I 
have ſo much intereſt in it; I cannot forbear ſhewing 
this regard to myſelf, as to aſk you, Cannot you, my 
dear young lady, get over your juft reſentments? 
But ] dare ſay no more on this ſubject, 


What a dreadful thing indeed was it for my deareſt | 
tender young lady to be arreſted in the ſtreets of 


London !—How does my heart go over again for 
you, what VOUrs mult have ſuffered at that time 
Yet this, to iuch a mind as yours, muſt be light, 
compared to what you had ſuffered before. 


O my deareſt Mils Clary, how ſhall we know what 


to pray for, when we pray for any thing, but that 


Cad will iuaꝝ be due, and that we may be re/gred to 
it 1 
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i! When at nine years old, and afterwards at ele- 
ven, you had a dangerous fever, how inceſſantly 
did we all grieve, and pray, and put up our vows to 
the throne of grace, for your recovery! For all our 
lives were bound up in your life Vet now, my dear, 
as it has proved (eſpecially if we are ſoon to loſe you) 
what a much more deſirable event, both for you, 
and for us, had we then loſt you! 

A ſad thing to ſay! But as it is in pure love to 
you, that 1 fay it, and in full conviction that we are 
not always fit to be our own chooſers, I hope it may 
be excuſeable; and the rather, as the ſame reflection 
will naturally lead both you and me to acquieſce 
under the preſent diſpenſation; ſince we are aſſured, 


that nothing happens by chance; and that the great- 


eſt good may, for aught we know, be produced 
from the heavieſt evils.” 

I am glad you are with ſuch honeft people; and 
that you have all your effects reſtored—How dread- 
fully have you been uſed, that one ſhould be glad 
of ſuch a poor piece of juſtice: as that ? 

Your talent at moving the paffions is always hinted 
at; and this Betty of your ſiſter's never comes near 
me, that ſhe is not full of it. But, as you fay, whom 


has it moved, that you 4vi/hed to move? Yet, were it 


not for this anhappy notion, I am ſure your mamma 
would relent. Forgive me, my dear "Miſs Clary; 
tor I muſt try one way to be convinced if my opi- 
nion be not juſt. But I will not tell you what that 
is, unleſs it ſucceeds, I wil try, in pure duty and 
love to hem, as well as to yor. 
May Heaven be your ſupport, in all your trials, 
is the conſtant prayer, my deareſt young lady, of 
. - Your eve. affectionate Friend and Servant, 
Joprrñ Nox rox. 
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LETTER XI. 
Ars. Nen rig To Ive Haier. 
Friday, July 28. 
Honour Madam, | 
BEING forbidden, without leave, to ſend you 
any-thing I might happen to receive from my be- 


loved Miſs Clary, and fo ill, that I cannot attend 
to , your leave, I give you this trouble, to let you 


| know that I have received a letter from her; ; which, 
I think, I fhould hereafter be held inexcuſ; ible, 


as things may happen, if I did not defire permiſſi- 


on to communicate it to you, and that as ſoon as 


poſſible. 
Applications have been made to the 8 young la- 


dy from Lord M. from the two ladies his ſiſters, and 
from both his nieces, and from the wicked man him- 


ſelf, to forgive and marry him. This, in noble in- 


dignation for the uſage the has received from him, 
ſhe has abſolutely refuſed. And perhaps, Madam, 


if you and the honourable family ſhould be of opi- 


nion, that to comply with their wiſhes is zew the 


- propereſt meaſure that can be taken, the circumſtances 


ef things may require your authority or advice, either 
to induce her to change her mind, or to confirm her 
in it. | | 

I have reaſon to believe, that one motive for her 
refuſal, is her full conviction, that the ſhall not long 
be a trouble to any-body ; and fo ſhe would not give 
a huſband a right to interfere with her family, in re- 


lation to the eſtate her grand father bequeathed to 


her. But of this, however, I have not the leaſt in- 


timation from her, Nor would fhe, I dare ſay, men- 
tion 
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tion it, as a reaſon, having ſtill longer to gefule him, 


from his vile treatment of her. 
The letter I have received will ſhew how truly p peni- 
tent the dear creature is; and if I have your permit- 


ſion, I will ſend it ſealed up, with a copy of mine, 


to which it is an anſwer. -But as I refolve upon this 
ſtep without her knowledge (and indeed I do), I will 


not acquaint her with it, unleſs it be attended with 


deſirable effects: Becauſe otherwiſe, beſides making 
me incur her diſpleaſure, it might quite break her 
already half-broken heart. 
I am, honoured Madam, 
Your dutiful and ever-obliged Servant, 
JupiTa NorToON. 


LETTER XI. 
Mrs. IARLOWE, To Mrs. Juprrz Non rox. 


Suakery, July 30. 
WE all know your virtuous prudence, worthy wo- 


man; we all do. But your partiality to this your raſh 
favourite is ikewiſe known. And we are no leſs ac- 
quainted with the unhappy body's power of painting 
Her diſtreſſes fo as to pierce a tone. 

Every one is of opinion, that the dear naughty 
creature is wo! rking about to be forgiven and received 
and for this reaſon it is, that Betty has been' for bid. 
den (Not by me, you nay be ſure!) to mention any 
more of her letters; for ſhe did ſpeak to my Bella of 
ſome moving paſſages 1 vou read to her. 

This will convince you, that nothing will be heard 


in her favour: To what purpole then, ſhould I men- 
tion any thing about her — But yqu may. be ſure that 
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of her crime will be: And who can tell that ?—She 
may ow can I ſpeak it, and my once darling 
daughter unmarried I She may be with child . 
This would perpetuate her ſtain. Her brother may 
come to ſome harm; which God forbid l One child's 


2 


ruin, I hope, will not be followed by another's mur= 


der 

As to her grief, and her preſent miſery, whatever 
it be, ſhe muſt bear with it; and it muſt be ſhort of 
what I hourly bear for her ! Indeed I am afraid no- 
thing but her being at the laſt extremity of all will 
make her father, and her uncles, and her other fr ends, 
forgixe her. 

The eaſy pardon perverſe children meet with, when 
they have done the raſheſt and moſt rebelliousthing 
they cafi do, is the reaſon (as is pleaded to us every day 
that ſo many follow their example. They depend up- 
on the indulgent weakneis of their parents tempers, 
and, in that "dependence, harden their own hearts: 
And a little humiliation, when they have brought 
themſelves into the foretold miſery, is to be a ſuffi- 
cient atonement for the greateſt per ver ſeneſs. 

But for fuch a child as this { 1 mention what others 
hourly ſay, but what I muſt ferrowfully ſubſcribe to ) to 
lay plots and ſtratagems to deceive her parents, as 


well as herſelf; and to run away with a libertine; 


Can there be any atanement for her crime? And is 


ſhe not anſwerable to God, to us, to you, and to all 


the world who knew. her, for the abuſe of ſuch ta- 

lents as ſ„e has abuſed? _ 

You ſay her heart is half-broken : Is it to be wonder- 

ed at? Was not her fin committed equally againſt 

warning, and the light of her own knowledge! 1 
That e he would now. marry her, or that 1 '2 would 

refuſe him, if ſhe believed him in earneſt, as ſhe has 


circumſtanced, herſelh, Is not at all probable, and were 
J inclined 


1 
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1 inclined to believe 1% no-body elſe þere would. He 
values not his relations; and would deceive them as 
ſoon as any others: His averſion to marriage he has 
SY openly declared; and ſtill occafionally declares 
But if he be now in earneſt, which every one who 
15085 him muſt doubt; Which do you think (hating 


us too, as he profeſſes to hate and deſpiſe us all) wil 


be ſooneſt to be choſen here, To hear of her death, 
or of her marriage with ſuch a vile man ? 

To all of us, yet, I cannot fay | For Oh! my good 
Mrs. Norton, you know what a mother's tendernefs 
for the child of her heart would make her chooſe, 
notwithſtanding all that child's faults, rather than 
loſe her for ever! 

But I muſt ſail with the tide; my own judgment 
alſo joining with it, or I ſhould make the unhappineſs 
of the more worthy ſtill greater (my dear Mr. Har- 
lowe's particularly); which is already more than 
enough to make them unhappy for the remainder of 
their days. This I know ; If I were to oppoſe the 
reſt, our ſon would fly ont to find this libertine; and 


who could tell what would be the iſſue of that, with 


ſuch a man of violence and blood, as that Lovelace 


is known to be? 


All 1 can expect to prevail for her, is, that in a 
week, or fo, Mr. Brand may be ſent up to enquire 
privately about her preſent ſtare, and way of life, 
and to ſee ſhe is not altogether deſtitute : For nothing 
{he writes herſelf will be regarded. 

Her father indeed has, at her earneſt requeſt, 
withdrawn the curſe, which, in a paſſion, he laid 
upon her, at her firſt wicked flight from us. But 


Miſs Howe [It is a fad thing, Mrs. Norton, to ſuffer 


ſo many ways at once I] had made matters ſo difficult 
by her undue liberties with us all, as well by ſpeech 
in all companies, as 'y letters written to my. Bei, 

That 
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that we could hardly prevail upon him to hear her 
letter read. 

| Theſe liberties of Miſs Howe with us; 3 the gene- 
ral cry againſt us abroad, wherever we are ſpoken of; 
and the vi/ble and not ſeldom, audible diſreſpectful- 
neſs, which high and low treat us with to our faces, 
as we go to and from church, and even at church 
(for no- where elſe have we the heart to go), as if none 


of us had been regarded but upon her account; and 


as if ſhe were innocent, we all in fault; are conſtant 
aggravations, you mult needs think, to the whole fa- 
mily. 


She has made my lot heavy, I am ſure, that was 


far from being light before I am injoined (to tell 
you truth) not to receive any thing of hers, from 
any hand, without leave. Should I therefore gratify 
my yearnings after her, ſo far as to receive privately 
the letter you mention, what would the caſe be, but 
to torment myſelf, without being able to do her 
good ?—And were it to be known—Mr. Harlowe is 
% paſſionate—And ſhould it throw his gout into his 
ſtomach, as her raſh flight did—Indeed, inde d, I 
am very unhappy For Oh, my good woman, ſhe 


is my child ſtill ! ——But unleſs it were more in my 


power Vet do I long to ſee the letter Mou ſay it 
tells of her preſent way and circumſtances.— The 
poor child, who ought to be in poſſeſſion of thouſands! 
—And Fa, For her father will be a faithful ſtew- 
ard for her.—But it muſt be in his own way, and at 
bis own time. 

And is ſhe really ill ? ſo very ill ?—But ſhe ought 
to ſorrow.—She has given a double meaſure of it. 

But does ſhe really believe the ſhall not g trouble 
us ?—But Oh, my Norton! She muſt, ſhe will long 
trouble l can ſhe think her death, if we ſhould 


be deprived of her, will put an end to our afflictions? 
| —Can 
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—Can it be thought, that the fall of ſuch a child 
will not be regretted by us to the laſt hour of our 
lives? 

But in the letter you have, does the, without re- 
ſerve, expreſs her contrition? Has ſhe in it no re- 
flecting hints? Does the not aim at extenuation? 

If I vere to ſee it, will it not ſhock me ſo much, that 
my apparent grief may expoſe me to harſhneſs? Can 
it be contrived— _ 

But to what purpoſe ? Don't ſend it—I charge 
you don't—lI dare not fee it 

Yet— 

But, alas !— 

O forgive the diſtracted-thoughted mother! You 
can. You know how to allow for all this.—S$o I 
will let it go. will not write over: again this part of 
my letter. 

But I chooſe not to 2 more of her, than is 
communicated to us all No more than I dare (wx I 
have ſeen—And what ſome of them may rather com- 
municate 20 me, than receive from me: And this for 


the ſake of my outward quiet: Altho' my inward 


peace ſuffers more and more by the Fan re- 
ſerve. 


I WAS forced to break off. But I will now 
try to conclude my Jong letter. 

Jam ſorry you are ill. But if you are well, I could 
not, for your own ſake, wiſh you to go up, as Betty 
tells us you long to do. If you went, nothing would 
be minded that came from you. As they already 
think you too partial in her favour, your going up 
would confirm it, and do yourlelf prejudice 2, and her 

no 
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no good. And as every-body values you here, I ad- 
viſe you not to intereſt yourſelf too warmly in her fa- 
our, eſpecially before my Bella's Betty, till I can let 
you know a proper time. Yet to forbid you to love 
the dear naughty creature, who can ? O my Norton ! 
you muy love her !—And ſo muſt I 

I fend you five guineas, to help you in your preſent 
illneſs, and your ſon's ; for it muſt have lain heavy 
upon you. What a ſad, fad thing, my dear good wo- 
man, that all your pains, and all my pains, for eighteen 
or nineteen years together, have, in ſo few months, 
been rendered thus deplorably vain ! ! Yet I muſt be 
always your friend, and pity you, for the very reaſon 
that I myſelf deſerve every one's pity. 

Perhaps I may find an opportunity to pay you a 
viſit 4s in your illneſs, and then may weep over the 
letter you mention, with you. But, for the future, 


write nothing to me about the poor girl, that you 


think may not be communicated to us all. 
And I charge you, as you value my friendſhip, as 
you wiſh my peace, not to ſay any thing of a letter 


you have from me, either to the naughty-one, or to 


any body elſe. It was ſome little relief (the occaſion 
given) to-write to you, who muſt, in ſo particular a 
manner, ſhare my affliction. A mother, Mrs. Nor- 


ton, cannot forget her child tho' that child could 


abandon her mother; and, in ſo doing, run away 
with all her mother's comforts |! As I can truly 
ſay, f is the caſe of 


Hur unhappy Friend, 


CuantorTE HARLOwWE. 


LETTER 


t9 - 
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4 E T * E R XIII. 


Mi 5 Cr Hanows, To Mrs. Joprrn Nok rox. 


July 29. 
I Congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Norton, with 


all my heart, on your ſon's recovery; which I pray 


to God, with your own health, to perfect. 
I write in tome hurry, being apprehenſive of the 
conſequence of the hint you give of ſome method 
you propoſe to try in my favour (With my relations, 
I preſume you mean :) But you will not tell me 
what, you ſay, if it prove unſucceſsful. 

Now I muſt beg of you, that you will not take any 


ſtep in my favour, with which you do not firft ac- 


quaint me. 

I have but one requeſt tc to make to them, beſides 
what is contained in my letter to my ſiſter; and 1 
would not, methinks, for their own future peace of 
mind's fake, that they ſhould be teazed ſo, by your 
well- meant kindneſs, and Mits Howe's, as to be put 
upon denying me that. And why ſhould more be 
alked for me than I can partake of? More than is 
abſolutely neceſſary for my own pace? 


You ſuppoſe I ſhould have my ffter's anſwer th 


my letter, by the time yours reached my hand. 
have it; and a ſevere one, a very ſevere one, it | is. 


Yet, conſidering my fault in their eyes, and the pro- 
vocations JI am to ſuppoſe they ſo newly had from my 


dear Miſs Howe, I am to look upon it as a favour, 


that it was anſwered at all. I will fend you a co- 
py of it ſoon ; as alſo of mine, to which it is an 


anſwer, 
| | 1 have 
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I have reaſon to be very thankful, that my father 


has withdrawn: that heavy walediion! which affected 
me ſo much A parent's curſe, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, what child could die in peace under x parent's 
curſe ſo literally fulfilled too, as this has been, in 
what relates to this life l. 

My heart is too full to touch upon the particulars 
of my ſiſter's letter. I ean make but one atone- 
ment for my fault. May that be accepted ! And 
may it ſoon be forgotten, by every dear relation, that 
there was ſuch an unhappy daughter, fiſter, or niece, 
as Clariſſa Harlowe ! 

My couſin Morden was one of thoſe, who was fo 
earneſt in prayers for my recovery, at nine and cle- 
ven years of age, as you mention, My ſiſter 
thinks he will be one of thoſe, who will with I 


never had a being. But pray, when he does come, 


let me hear of it with the firſt. 

You think, that were it not for that unhappy no- 
tion of my moving talent, my mamma would relent: 
What would I give to ſee her once more, and, al- 
tho' unknown to her, to kiſs but the hem of her gar- 
ment 

Could 1 have thought. that the laſt time I ſaw 
her would have been the laſt, with what difficulty 
ſhould I have been torn from her embraced feet !— 
And when fkreen'd behind the yew-hedge on the 
$th of April laſt, I faw my father, and my uncle An- 
tony, and my brother and ' ſiſter, how little did I 
think, that That would be the laſt time I ſhould 
ever ſec them; and in ſo ſhort a ſpace, that fo many 
dreadful evils would befal me | 

But I can write nothing, but what muſt give 
you trouble; I will therefore, after repeating my 
deſire, that you will not intercede for me, but with 
my 
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my previous conſent, conclude with the aſſurance 
I that am and ever will be, 


1 our moſt affectionate and dutiful 
CLaRIissa HARLOWE- 
L E ＋ F E R XIV. 
AM; iſs AR. HaRTLOwR, To Mi iſs CL. HarLows.. 
[lr anſauer to hers of Friday July 21. 


0 my unhappy loft Siber 
ö | T hurſda 55 Fuly2 7. 


WHAT a miſerable hand have you made of 
your romantic and giddy expedition J pity you at 


: my heart 


You may well grieve and repent Lovelace has 
left you !—In what way or circumſtances, you know 
beſt. 

1 u wiſh your conduct had made * caſe more piti- 
able. But *tis your own ſeeking | | 

God help you For you have not a friend will 
look upon you Poor, wicked, undone creature 
Fallen, as you are, againſt warning, againſt expoſtu- 


lation, againſt duty! But it ſignifies nothing to re- 


proach you. I weep over you 1 

My poor mamma !—Your raſlineſs and folly have 
made her more miſerable than you can be! Yet the 
has beſought my papa to grant your requeſt. 

My uncles joined with her; for they thought there 


was a little more modeſty in your letter, than thoſe 


of your pert advocate : And he is pleaſed to give me 
leave to write; but only theſe words for him, and 
no 
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no more: „ That-he withdraws the curſe he laid 
upon you, at the firſt hearing of your wicked flight, 
«© ſo far as it is in his power to do it; and hopes 
ec that your preſent puniſhment may be all you will 
« meet with. For the reſt, He will never own you, 
« nor forgive you; and grieves he has ſuch a daugh- 
& ter in the world!“ 

All this and more, you have deſerved from him, 


and from all of Us: But what have you done to 
this abandoned d to deſerve what you have 


met with at Zig hands? I fear, I fear, ſiſter 
But no more 4A blefled four-months work have 
you made of it! 

My brother is now .at Edinburgh, ſent thither 
by my father (tho? he knows not this to be the mo- 
tive,)* that he may not meet this triumphant de- 
luder. 


We are told he . be glad to. marry you: But i 


why, then, did he abandon you? He had kept you 
till he was tired of you, mo queſtion ; and it is not 


likely he would with to have you, but upon the 
terms you have already without all doubt been 


bis. 
You ought to adviſe your friend Miſs Howe to 


concern herſelf leſs in your matters, than ſhe does, 


except ſhe could do it with more decency. She has 


written three letters to me: Very inſolent ones. 


Your favourer, poor Mrs. Norton, thinks you know 
nothing of the pert creature's writing. 1 hope you 
don't. But then the more impertinent the writer.— 


But, believing the fond woman, I fat down the more 
readily to anſwer your letter, and write with leſs ſe- 
verity, than otherwiſe I {ſhould have done, if 1 had 


anſwered it at all. 

Monday laſt was your Birth-day. Think, poor in- 
grateful wretch, as you are | how we all a to keep 
it; 3 
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it; and you will not wonder to be told, that we ran 
away from one another that day. But 1 give you 
true penitence, if you have it not already]! And it 
2vi/l be true, if it be equal to the ſhame, and the ſor- 
row, you have given us all. 


Your afflifted Siſter, 
ARABELLA HARLOWE. 


Your conſin Morden is every day expected in 
England. He, as well as others of the family, 
when he comes to hear what a bleſſed piece of 
work you have made of it, will with you never 


had a beings” 
L E T TE R XIV. 
Mi fs e HaRLowr, Te Miſs Howe: 
Sunday July 30. 


YOU have given me great pleaſure, my deareſt 
friend, by your approbation of my reaſonings, and of 
my reſolution founded upon them, never to have ik 
Lovelace. This approbation is ſo right a thing, giv 
me leave to ſay, from the nature of the caſe, and e 
che ſtrict honour and true dignity of mind, which I 
always admired in my Anna Howe, that I could 
hardly tell to what, but to my evil deſtiny, that of 
late would not let me pleaſe any-body, to attribute 
the advice you gave me to the contrary. 
If it ſhall be found, that I have not acted unwor- 
thy of your love, and of my own character, in my 
greater trials, that will be a happineſs to both on re- 


Aechon. 
The 
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The fhock which you ſo earneſtly adviſe me to 


try to get over, was a ſhock, the greateſt that I could 


receive. But, my dear, as it was not incurred by 
ny Janes I hope I am N Bot above it. hope 
I am! 

I am more grieved (at times however) for other 7 
than for myſelf : And ſo I ought. For as to my/elf, 1 
cannot but retlect, that I hang had an eſcape, rather 
than a loſs, in miſſing Mr. Lovelace for a huſband: 


Even had he t committed the vileſt of all out- 


rages. 

1 any one, who knows my ſtory, collect his cha- 
racter from his behaviour to me, before that outrage; 
and then judge, whether it was in the leaſt proba- 

le for ſuch a man to make me happy. 

But to collect his character from his principles, 
with regard to the Sex in general, and from his enter- 
prizes upon many of them, and to conſider the cru- 
elty of his nature, and the ſportiveneſs of his inven- 
tion, together with the high opinion he has of him- 


ſelf, it will not be doubted, that a wife of his muſt 


have been miſerable ; and more miſerable if ſhe loved 
him, than if the could have been mdifferent to 
him. 

A tawelvemonth might, very probably, have put a 
period to my life; ſituated as I was with my friends; 
perſecuted and Harratled as I had been by my brother 
and ſiſter; and my very heart torn to pieces by the 


awilful, and, as it is now apparent, premeditated ſuſ- 
penſes of the man, whoſe pratitude I withed to en- 


gage, and whoſe protection I was the more entitled 
to expect, as he had robbed me of every other, and, 


hating my own family, had reduced me to an ablo- 


lute dependence upon himſelf. This once, as I 
thought, all his view ; and uncomfortable enough for 
me, it it had been all. 

Can 
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Can it be thaught, my dear, that my heart was 


not / affected, happy as J Was before 1 knew Mr. 


Lovelace, by ſuch an unhappy change in my circum- 


ſtances ?!—— Nor, perhaps, was the wicked violence 


wanting to have cut ſhort, tho not ſo very ſhort per- 
haps, a life that he has ſported with. 

Had I been his but a month, he muſt have poſſeſſed 
the eſtate on which my relations had ſet their hearts; 
the more to their regret, as they hated Hint, as much 
as he hated Hen. | 

Have I not reaſon, thele things Jonſidered; to 
think myſelf happier without Mr. Lovelace, than 
with him? My will too unviolated; and very little, 
nay, not anything, as as to him, to reproach myſelf 
with 2? 

But with my relations it is etheraviſe. They indeed 
deſerve to be pitied. T hey are, and no doubt will 
long be, unhappy. 

10 judge of their reſentments, 21 of their con- 
duct, we muſt put ourſelves in their ſituation: And 


while hey think me more in fault than themſclves, 


(whether my favourers are of their opinion, or not) 
and have al right to judge for themſelves, they ought 
to have great allowances made for them; my parents 
eſpecially. They ſtand at leaſt /e/f-acquitted (that 
cannot I;) and the rather, as they can recollect, to 
their pain, their paſt munen der to me, and their 
unquettionable love. 

Your partiality for the friend you fo nh value; 


will not eafily let you come into this way of think- 


ing. But only my dear, be pleaſed to conſider the 


matter imthe following light. 


Here was my Mork, one of the moſt prudent 
perſons of her Sex, married into a family, not per- 
haps fo happily tempered as herſelf; but every one of 

5 which 
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which ſhe had the addreſs for à great while, abſo- 
lutely to govern as ſhe pleaſed by her directing wiſ- 
dom, at the ſametime that 'they knew not. but her 
preſcriptions were the dictates of their 'own hearts; 
ſuch a ſweet art had ſhe of .conquering by ſeeming to 
yield. Think, my dear, what muſt be the pride and 
the pleaſure of ſuch- a mother, that in my brother 
ſhe could give a /%n to the family ſhe deſtinguiſhed 
with her preterable love, not worthy of their wiſhes; 
a daughter, in my / Her, of whom ſhe had no reaſon 
to be aſhamed; and in me a ſezond daughter, whom 
every-body complimented (ſuch was their partial fa- 
vour to me) as being the ſtill more immediate like- 
neſs of herſelf? How ſelf- pleaſed, could ſhe ſmile 
round upon a family ſhe had ſo bleſſed! What com- 
pliments were paid her upon the example ſhe had gi- 
ven us, which were followed with ſuch hopeful ef- 
fects! With what a noble confidence could the look 
upon her dear Mr. Harlowe, as a perſon made happy 
by her; and be delighted to think, that nothing but 
purity ſtreamed from a fountain 0 pure. 
Now, my dear, reverſe, as I daily do, this chain 
ing proſpect. See my dear mamma, ſorrowing i in her 
cloſet; endeavouring to ſuppreſs her ſorrow at her 
table, and in thoſe retirements where ſorrow was be- 
fore a ſtranger: Hanging down her penſive head: 
Smiles no more beaming over her benign aſpect : Her 
virtue made to ſuffer for faults ſhe could not be guil- 
ty of: Her patience continually tried (becauſe ſhe has 
more of it than any other) with repetitions of faults 
ſhe is as much wounded by, as thoſe can be from 
whom ſhe ſo often hears of them: Taking to herſelf, 
as the fountain-head, a tdint which only had infected 
one of the under-currents : Afraid to open her lips 
(were ſhe willing) in my favour, leſt it ſhould be 


thought ſhe has any bias in her own mind to failings 


that 
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that never otherwiſe could have been ſuſpected in 


her: Robbed of that conſcious merit, which the 
mother of hopeful children may glory in: Every one 
who viſits her, or is viſſted by her, by dumb ſhew, 
and looks that mean more than words can expreſs, 


condoling where they uſed to congratulate: The af- 


fected ſilence wounding: The compaſſionating look 
reminding: The half uppreſſed fight in em, calling 
vp deeper ſighs from Her, and their averted eyes en- 
deavouring to reftrain the riling tear, provoking tears 
from her that will not be reſtrained. 

When I conſider theſe things, and, added to theſe, 
the pangs that tear in pieces my FaTneR's ftronger 
heart, becauſe it cannot relieve itſelf by thoſe tears 
which carry the torturing grief to the eyes of ſofter 
{pirits : The overboiling tumults of my impatient and 
uncontroulable BROTHER, piqued to the heart of his 
honour, in the fall of a fiſter, in whom he once 
gloried : The pride of an ELDpir SisrER, who had 
given unwilling way to the honours, paid over her 


head to one born after her: And, laſtly, the diſho-- 


nour I have brought upon two UncLEs, who each 
contended which thould moſt favour their then hap- 
py niece: When, I ſay, I reflect upon my fault in 
tacſe ſtrong, yet juſt lights, what room can there be to 
cenſure any-body but my unhappy ſelf? And how 
much reaſon have 1 to ſay, 7 I juilify myjelf, mine own 
heart fhall condemn me : If T ſay, I ain perfect, it fball 
alſa prove me perverſe ? 

ments. 
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YOU are very obliging to me, intentionally, * 


know, when you tell me, It is in my power to 
haſten the day of Mr. Hickman's happineſs. But 
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yet, give me leave to fay, that T admire this kind af- 
ſurance leſs than any other paragraph of your let- 
ter, 

In the firſt place, you know it is not in my power 
to ſay when JI can diſmiſs my Phyſician; 3 and you 
ſhould not put the celebration of a marriage, intended 
by yeuryelf, and {o de/rrable to your mother, upon 10 
precarious an ative. Nor will I accept of a compli- 
ment, which muſt mean a flight to Ver. 

If any thing could give me relith for life, after 
what I have ſufle; ed, it would be the hopes of the 
continuance of the more than ſiſterly love, which 
has, for years, uninterruptedly bound us together as 
one mind.- And why, my dear, ſhould you de- 
0 gieing (by a tie ſrl ſtronger) another triend to 

e, who has ſo few! 
7. am glad you have ſent my letter to Miſs Monta- 


gue. I hope I ſhall hear no more of this unhappy 


man. 
I had begun the particulars of my tragical ſtory: 
But it is ſo painful a taſk, and I have ſo many more 
inportant things to do, and, as I apprehend, ſo little 
time to do them in, that could I avoid it, I would 80 
no farther in it. 
Then to this hour, I know not by what means ſe- 


veral of his machinations to ruin me were brought 
8 


about; ſo that ſome material parts of my ſad ſtory 
mult be defective, if I were to fit down to write it. 
But I have been thinking of a way that will anſwer 
the end wiſhed for by your mother and you full as 
wel Ml, perhaps better. 

Mr. Lovelace, it ſeems, has communicated to his 
friend Mr. Belford ail that has paſſed berween him- 
ſelf and me, as he went on. Mr. Belford has not 
been able to deny it. 80 as that (we may obſerve 
by the way) a poor young creature, whole indiſereti- 
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on has given a libertine power over her, has a reaſon, 


ſhe little thinks of, to regret her folly; ſince theſe 


wretches, who have no more honour in one point 
than in another, ſcruple not to make her weakneſs 
a part of their triumph to their brother liber- 
tines. 

I have nothing to apprehend of this ſort, if I bave 
the juſtice done me in his letters, which Mr. Bel- 
ford aſſures me that I have : And therefore the par- 
ticulars of my ſtory, and the baſe arts of this vile 


man, will, I think, be beſt collected from thoſe very 


letters of his (if Mr. Belford can be prevailed upon 
to communicate them ;) to which I dare appeal with 
the ſame truth and fervor as he did, who lays, 
O that one would hear me! and that mine adverſary 
had auritten a bosk ! 


not my tranſgre{ſions as Adam, by hiding mine inquity 
1% my befor. 

There is one way, which may be fallen upon to 
induce Mr. Belford to communicate theſe letters: 
ſince he ſeems to have (and declares he always had) 
a ſincere abhorrence of his friend's baſeneſs to me: 
zut that, you'll fay, when you hear it, is a ſtrange 
one. Neverthelels, I am very earneſt upon it, at pre- 
lent. 

It is no other than this: 

I thmk to make Mr. Belford the executor of my 
laſt will Don't be ſurpriſed !) And with this view I 
permit his viſits with the leſs ſcruple: And every 


time I fee him, from his concern for me, am more 


and more inclined to do ſo. If I hold in the fame 
mind, and if he accept the truſt, and will communi— 
cate the materials in his power, thoſe joined with 
what you can furniſh, will anfwer the whole end. 
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I know you will ſtart at my notion of ſuch an 
executor: But pray, my dear, conſider in my pre- 


ſent circumſtances, what I can do better, as I am 


unpowered to make a will, and have conſiderable 
matters in my own diſpoſal, 4 

"Your mother, I am favs, would not conſent that 
y2u {ſhould take this office upon you. It might 
ſubject Mr. Hickman to the inſults of that violent 
man. Mrs. Norton cannot, for ſeveral reaſons re- 


ſpecting herſelf, My Brother looks upon what I 


ought to have, as his right: My uncle Harlowe is 
already my truſtee, with my couſin Morden, for the 


eſtate my grandfather left me; But you fee I could 
not get from my own family the few pieces I left be- 
hind me at Harlowe-Place ; and my. uncle Antony once 
threatened to have my grandfather s will controverted. 
My Father ! To be ſure, my dear, I could not 
expect that my Father would do all I wiſh thould 
be done: And a ui to be executed by a father for 
a daughter (parts of it, perhaps, abtolutely againſt 
his own Judgment) carries ſomewhat daring and pre- 
ſeriptive in the very av. 

If, indeed, my coin M;rden were to come in time, 
and ers, undertake this truſt: But even Him it 


might ſubject to hazards ; and the more, as he is a 


man of great ſpirit ; and as the other man (of gs 


great) looks upon me (unprotecied as I have long 
been) as his property. 


Now Mr. Belfords knows, as I have already men- 
tioned, every thing that has paſſed. He is a man of 
ſpirit, and, it feems, as fearlets ,as the other, with 
more humane qualities. You don't know, my dear, 
what inſtances of tncere humanity this Mr. Belford 
has ſhewn, not 220 on occalion of the cruel arreſt, 
but on ſeveral occ1tions tince, and Mrs. Lovick has 
taken pins to Inquire after his general character; 


and 
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and hears a very good one of him, for juſtice and 
generoſity in all his concerns of Meum and Tuum, as 
they are called : He has a knowledge of law-mat- 
ters; and has two executorſhips upon him at this 
time, in the diſcharge of which his honour 1 is unqueſ- 
tioned, 

All theſe reaſons have already in a manner deter- 
mined me to aſk this favour of him; altho' it will 
have an odd ſound with it, to make an intimate friend 
of Mr. Lovelace my executor. 

This is certain: My brother will be more acqui- 
eſcent a great deal in ſuch a caſe with the articles of 
my will, as he will ſee that it will be to no purpoſe 
to controvert ſome of them, which elſe, I dare fay, 
he would controvert, or perſuade my other friends 
to do ſo. And who would involve an executor in 
a law-ſuit, if they could help it? Which would be 
the caſe, if any-body were left, whom my brotier 
could hope to awe or controul ; ſince my father 
(who is governed by him) has poffeflion of all: Nor 
would I wiſh, you may believe, to have effects torn 
out of my father's hands: While Mr. Belford, who 
is a man of fortune (and a good œconomiſt in his 
own affairs,) would have no "intereſt but to do juſ- 

tice. 

Then he exceedingly preſſes for ſome occaſion to 
ſhew his readineſs to ſerve me : And he would be 
able to manage his violent friend, over whom he has 
more influence than any other perſon. 

But, after all, I know not, if it were not more 
eligible by far, that my ſtory ſhould be forgotten as 
ſoon as poſſible; and myſelf too. And of this I {hall 
have the leſs doubt, if the character of my parents 
cannot be guarded (You will forgive me, my dear) 
from the unqualified bitterneſs, which, from your af- 
fectionate zeal for me, has ſometimes mingled with 
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vour ink. A point that ought, and I (inſiſt upon it) 
muſt be well confidered of, if any-thing be done 
which your mother and you are deſirous ſhould be 
done. 

My father has been ſo good as to ae off from 
me the heavy malediction he laid me under. I muſt 
be now ſolicitous for a laſt bleſſing ; and that is all 
I thall preſume to aſk. My ſiſter's letter, communi- 
cating this grace, is a ſevere one. But as the writes 
to me as Fr every-body, how could I expect it to 
be otherwile ? 

F you ſet out td-morrow, this letter cannot reach 


vou till you get to your aunt Harman's. I ſhall 


therefore direct it thither, as Mr. Hickman inſtruct- 
ed me. 
1 op you will have met with no inconveniencies 


in your litt le journey and voyage; and that you will 8 
have found in good health all whom you with to lee | 


well. 


Let me recommend to you, my dear, that, if your 


friends and relations in the little iſland join their ſoli- 


citations with your mother's commands, to have your 


nuptials celebrated before you leave them, you do not 
refuſe to oblige them. How prateful will the notifi- 
cation that you have done fo, be to 


* 


Feur ever-faithful and affeftionate 


- Ci. HarLows. 
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LIT TER NV 
Miſs CL. HarLows, To Miſs HaRLOwE. 
Suturday, Fuly 29. 


I REPINE not, my dear ſiſter, at the ſeverity you 
have been pleaſed to expreſs in the letter you favour- 
ed me with ; becauſe that ſeverity was accompanied 
with the grace I had petitioned for: And becauſe the 
reproaches of my own heart are {ſtronger than any 
other perſon's reproaches can be; altho' I am not half 
ſo culpable as I am imagined to be; as would be al- 
lowed, if all the circumſtances of my unhappy ſtory 
were known; and which I ſhall be ready to commu- 
nicate to Mrs. Norton, if ſhe be commifioned to in- 
quire into them; or to you, my ſiſter, if you can 
have patience to hear them. 

I remembered with a bleeding heart, what day the 

_ 24thof July was. I began with the eve of it; and 
paſſed the day itfelf—as it was fit I ſhould paſs it. 

Nor have I any comfort to give to my dear and ever- 
honoured father and mother, and to you, my Bella, 
but This That, as it was the firſt unhappy anni- 
verfary of my birth, and in all probability, it will be 1 
the aft. J 

Believe me, my dear ſiſter, I ſay not this, mere] 
to move compaſſion 3 but from the be/? grounds: 
And as T think it of the higheſt importance to my 
peace of mind, to obtain one further favour, I would 
chooſe to owe.to your interceſſion, as my fiſter, the 

leave I beg, to addreſs half a dozen lines, with the bh 
hope of having them anfwered as I wiſh, to either, ij 
2 to both my honourec! parents, to beg their 2 940% 

{ 7 
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This 
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This bleſſing is all the favour J have now to aſk : 
It is all I dare to aſk : Yet am afraid toruſh at once, 
tho” by leiter, into the preſence of either. And, if 1 


did not alk it, it might ſeem to be owing-to-ſtub- 


bornneſs and want of duty, when my heart is all hu- 


nuility and penitence. Only, be fo good as to em- 


bolden me to attempt this taſk ;: Write but this one 
line ; «© Clary Harlowe, you are at liberty to write 
ct as you deſire.“ This will be enough -And 


ſhall, to my laſt hour be acknowledged as the great- 


eſt favour, by 
Your truly penitent Siſter, 
 Crarissa HakLowe. 
"LETTER XVI. 
Mrs. NokTON, To Miſs CL. HARLOWE. 
. Monday, Fuly 31. 
My deareſt young Lady, : 
I MUST indeed own, that I took the liberty to 


write to your mamma, offering to incloſe to her, if 
ſhe gave me leave, yours of the 24th : By which I 


thought ſhe would fee what was the ſtate of your 


mind; what the nature of your laſt troubles was, 
from the wicked arreſt; what the people are where 
you lodge ; what propoſals were made you from Lord 
Mͤ's family ; ; allo your ſincere penitence ; and how 
much Miſs Howe's vriting to them, in the terms ſhe 
wrote in, diſturbed you But, as you have taken 


the matter into your own hands, and, forbid me, in 


your laſt, to act in this nice affair unknown to you, | 
ant 
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berty to explain myſelf upon. 


nefice which it is expected the incumbent will be 
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am glad the letter was nt required of ine; And indeed 
it may be better that the matter lie wholly between 


you and them; ſince my affection for you is thought 1 


to proceed Roch partiality. a 
They would chooſe, no doubt, that you ſhould owe Fi 


to themſelves, and not to my humble mediation, the 
favour you ſo earneſtly ſue for, and which 1 would 
not have you deſpair of: For I will venture to aſſure 
you, that your mother is ready to take the firſt op- 
portunity to ſhew her maternal tenderneſs for you : 
And this I gather from ſeveral hints I am not at li- 


T long to be with you, now I am better, and now 
my ſon is in a fine way of recovery. But is it not 
hard, to have it ſignified to me, that at preſent it will 
not be taken well, if I go ?—l ſuppoſe, while the re- 
conciliation, which I hope will take place, is negoci- 
ating by means of the correſpondence ſo newly open- 
ed between you and your ſiſter. But if you would 
have me come, I will rely on my good intentions, 
and riſque every-one's diſpleaſure. 

Mr. Brand has buſineſs in town, to ſolicit for a be- 


obliged to quit for a better preferment: And when 
there, he is to inquire privately after your way of 
life, and of your health. 

He is a very offtcious young man; and, but that 
your uncle Harlowe, (who has choſen him for this er- 
rand) regards him as an oracle, your mother had ra- 
ther any- body elſe had been ſent. | 

He is one of thoſe puzzling, over-doing gentlemen, 
who think they ſee farther into matters than any- 
body elſe, and are fond of diſcovering myſteries where 


there are none, in order to be nga a ſhrewd 
man. 
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I can'tfay I like him, either in the pulpit or out 


of it: I who had a father one of the ſoundeſt divines, 
and fineſt ſcholars in the kingdom; who never made 
an oſtentation of what he knew; but loved and ve- 
nerated the goſpel he taught, preterring it to all other 
learning 3 to be obliged to hear a young man depart 
from his-text as ſoon as he has named it, (ſo contra- 
ry, too, to the example ſet him by his learned and 
worthy principal, when his heath permits him to 
preach) and throwing about, to a Chriſtian and Coun- 
try audicnce, ſcraps of Latin and Greck from the pa- 
gan claſſics z and not always brought in with great 
propricty neither; (if I am to judge, by the only way 
given ine to judge of them, by the Englith he puts 
them into) is an indication of ſomething wrong, either 
in his head or his heart, or both ; for. otherwiſe his 


Education at the Univerſity muſt have taught him 


better. You know, my dear Miſs Clary, the honour 


J have for the Cloth: It is ow ing t to that, that I ſay 


what 1 do. : 

I know not the day ke is to ſet out; and as his in- 
quiries are to be private, be pleaſed to take no notice 
of this intelligence. I have no doubt, that your life 
and converſation are ſuch, as may defy the {erutinics 
of the moſt oficious inquirer. 

I am juſt now told, that you have written a ſecond 
letter to your lifter : But am afraid they will wait for 

Mr. Prand's report, before further favour will be ob- 
tained, from them; for they will not yet believe you 
are ſo ill, as I fear you are. 

But JOU would ſoon find, that you have an indal- 

ent mother, were the at liberty to act according to 
5 r owi inglination. And this gives me great hopes, 
that all will end well at laſt: For I verily think you 
are in the right way to a reconciliation : God give a 
bicking 
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f pleſſing to it, and reſtore your health, and you to all 

"Is your friends, prays 

— ' Your ever-affectionate Servant, 

I PE | 

t 5 Juprru NorTox. 

1 Your good mamma has privately ſent me five gui- 

0 : neas : She is pleaſed to ſay, to help us in the ill- 

— neſs we have been afflicted with; but, more 

- likely, that I might ſend them to you, as from 

t myſelf. I hope, therefore, I may ſend them up, 

y with ten more I have (till left. 

3 I will ſend you word of Mr. Morden's arrival, the 

* moment I know it. 

3 If agreeable, .I ſhould be glad to know all that | | 

1 pailes between your relations and you. | ; 

7 IL. EI TER XVII. it 

— Miß Cl. ARRISsA HARLO WE, To Mrs. NoRTox. i 

C „55 5 Wedneſday, Auguſt 2. 1 

5 TER : 1 
90 give me, my dear Mrs. Norton, great 1 

1 pleaſure in hearing of yours and your ſon's recove- i 

p ry. May you continue, for many, many years, a fl. 

= bleſling to each other | 4 

1 You tell me, that you did actually write to my yl 
mamma, Hering to incloſe mine of the 24th paſt: " 

io 

. And you ſay, It was not required of you. That is 3 

) to ſay, altho' you cover it over as gently as you 4 

„ could, that your offer was rejected; which makes it bY 

1 evident, that no plea will be heard tor we, Net, 74 

a you bid me hope, that the grace I ſued for would, 4 

D {11 lime, be granted. ; | *Y 
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The grace I then ſued for was indeed granted : 
But you are afraid, you ſay, that they will wait for 
Mr. Bfand's report, before favour will be obtained 
in return th the ſecond letter, which I wrote to my 
ſiſter: And you add, That I have an indulgent 
mamma, were lhe at liberty to act according to her 
own inclination ; and that all will end well at laſt. 

But what, my dear Mrs. N what is the grace 
I ſue for in my ſecond letter? It is not tliat they 
will receive me into favour If they think it is, they 
are miſtaken. I do not, I cannot expect that: Nor, 
as I have often ſaid, ſhould I, if they world receive 


me, bear to live in the eye of thoſe dear friends whom 


I have fo grievouſly offended. *Tis only, fimply, a 
bleſſing, I aſk :/ A bleſſing to die with; not to /ive 
with. Do they know that? And do they know, 
that their unkindneſs will perhaps ſhorten my date? 
So that their favour, if ever they intend to uM it, 
may come too late? 
Once more, I deſire you not to think of coming to 


me. I have no uneaſineſs now, but what proceeds 


from the apprehenſion of ſeeing a man I would not 
ſee for the world, if I could help it; and from the 
ſeverity of my neareſt and deareſtrelations : A ſev erity 
intirely their own, I doubt; for you tell me, that my 
brother is at Edinburgh | You would therefore 
heighten their ſeverity, "and make yourſelf enemies 
beſides, if you were to come to me Don't you ſee 
that you would? 
Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He is a Clergy- 
man, and muſt mean well; or I muſt think ſo, let 


him ſay of me what he will. All my fear is, that, 


as he knows I am in diſgrace with a family whoſe 
eſteem he is deſirous to cultivate ; and as he has ob- 
ligations to my uncle Harlowe, and to my father; 


be will be but a languid acquitter. Not that I am 
| afraid 
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afraid of what he, or any-body in the world, can 
hear as to my conduct. You may, my beloved and 
dear friend, indeed you may, reſt ſatisfied, that That 
is ſuch as may warrant me to challenge the inquiries 
of the moſt officious. 

I will fend yon copies of what paſles, as you deſire, 


when I have an anſwer to my ſecond letter, I now 
begin to with, that I had taken the heart to write to 


my father himſelf ; or to my mother, at leaſt ; in- 


ſtead of to my ſiſter 3 and yet I doubt my poor mo- 


ther can do nothing for me of herſelf. A ſtrong con- 


federacy, my dear Mrs. Norton, (a ſtrong confederacy 
indeed !) againſt a poor girl, their daughter, ſiſter, 
niece My brother, perhaps, got it renewed, before 


he left them. He needed not—His work | 1 done; ; 
and more than done. 

Don't afflict yourſelf about 'money-matters on my 
account. I have no occaſion for money. I am glad 
my mother was ſo conſiderate of you. I was in pain 
for you, on the ſame ſubject. But Heaven will not 


permit ſo good a woman to want the humble bleſs- 


ings ſhe was always ſatisfied with. I with every in- 
dividual of our family were but as rich as you |— 
O my mamma Norton, you are rich ; you are rich 
indeed !—The true riches are ſuch content as you are 
bleſſed with—And 1 hope in God, that I am in the 
way to be rich too. 


Adieu, my ever-indulgent friend. You ay, all 


will be at laſt happy——And I nw it will con- 
fide that it will, with as much ſecurity,.as you may, 


that I will be to my laſt hour, 


Your ever grateful and offeBionate, 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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L E TT E R XIX. 
Mr. LovELace,. 7 o JoHN BELFORD, %. 
Tueſday, Auguſt 1. 


I AM moſt confoundedly chagrined and diſap- 
ointed: For here, on Saturday, arrived a meſſen ger 
from Miſs Howe, with a letter to my couſins; wich: 


I knew nothing of till yeſterday ; when my two aunts 


were procured to be here, to fit in judgment upon 


it with the old Peer, and my two kinſwomen. And 
never was Bear ſo miſerably baited as thy poor friend | 
—And for what * 


nith me for what is my misfortune, aid not my fault ? 


Such event judging fools as I have for my relations ! 


I am aſhamed of them ll. 


In that of Miſs Howe was incloſed one to her from 


Miſs Harlowe, to be ſent to my couſins, containing a 


final rejection of me; and that in very vehement and 


poſitive terms; yet Wh pretends, that in this rejecti- 
on ſhe is governed more by principle than paſſion— 


(Damn'd lie, as ever was told !) And, as a proof 


that the is, ſays, that ſhe can forgive me, and does, on 


this one condition, That I will never moleſt her 
more: The whole letter ſo written, as to make Her- 


ſelf more admired, ue more deteſted. 


What we 3 been told of the agitations and 


workings, and ſighings and ſobbings, of the French 
Prophets among us formerly, were nothing at all to 


the ſcene exhibited by theſe maudlin ſouls, at the 


reading of theſe letters; and of tome affecting pat- 
N ſages 


Why, for the cruelty of Miſs 
Harlowe. For have I committed any new offence ? + 
And would I not have ſucceeded in her favour, up- 
on her own terms, if I could? And is it fair to 58 


. 
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fages extracted from another of my fair Implacable's 
to Miſs Howe—Such lamentations for the loſs of fo 
charming a relation I Such applaudings of her vir- 
tue, of her exaltedneſs of ſoul and ſentiment ! Such 
menaces of diſinheriſons | I, not needing zherr re- 


proaches to be ſtung to the heart with my own re- 
llections, and with the rage of diſappointment; and 


as ſincerely as any of them admiring her What the 
devil, cried I, is all this for ?—Is it not enough to be 
deſpiſed and rejected 7 Can I help her implacable ſpi- 


rit would I not repair the evils J have made her 


ſuffer?— Then was I ready to curſe them all, herſelf 


and Miſs Howe, for company—And heartily I {wore, 


that ſhe ſhould yet be mine. 

I now ſwear it over again to thee Were her 
death to foHow in a week after the knot is ty'd, by 
the Lord of Heaven, it Hh be ty'd, and ſhe ſhall 
die a Lovelace.—Tell her ſo, if thou wilt : But, at 
the ſame time, tell her, that I have no wiew 20 her 


fortune ; and that I will ſolemnly relign that, and all 


pretenſions to it, in whoſe favour the pleaſes, if the 
reſign life iftuelets. [ am not fo low- minded a 
wretch, as to be gwilty of any ſordid views to her 
fortune: Let her judge for herſelf then, whether it 
be not for her honour rather to leave this world a 
Lovelace than a Harlowe. 

But do not think I will intirely reſt a cauſe fo near 


my heart, upon an advocate, who ſo much more ad- 


mires his client” s adverſary, than his client. I will go 
to town in a few days, in order to throw myſelf at 


her feet: Bringing with me, or having at hand, a re- 
ſolute, ⁊bell prepared parſon; and the ceremony {hall _ 


pe performed, let what will be the conſequence, 

But if the will permit me to attend her for this 
purpoſe, at cither of the churches mentioned in the 
licence (which ihe has by her, and, thank Heaven 

has 
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has not returned me with my letters ;) then will I not 
diſturb her; but meet her at the altar in either 
church, and will engage to bring my two couſins to 
attend her, and even Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, 10 

my Lord M. in perſon, to give her to me. 

Or, if it will be {till more agreeable to her; I will 
undertake, that either or both my aunts ſhall go to 
town, and attend her down; and the marriage ſhall 


be celebrated in theirs and Lord M's preſence, here, 


or elſewhere, at her own choice. 


Do not play me booty, Belford ; but ſincerely and 
warmly uſe all the eloquence thou art maſter of, to 
prevail upon her to chooſe one of theſe three me- 
thods. One of them ſhe mu chooſe—By my ſoul, 
ſhe mult. 

Heve is Charlotte tapping at my cloſet-door for ad- 
mittance. What a devil wants Charlotte ?2—I will 
bear no more reproaches !—Come in, girl | 


My couſin Charlotte, finding me writing on with 
too much earneſtneſs to have any regard for polite- 


nels to her, and gueſſing at my ſubject, beſought me 
to let her fee what I had written. 

I obliged: her. And ſhe was fo highly pleaſed on 
ſeeing me ſo much in earneſt, that /h offered, and I 
accepted her offer, to write herſelf to Miſs Har- 
lowe z with permiſſion to treat me in it as ſhe thought 


fit. 
I ſhall incloſe a copy of her letter. 
When ſhe had written it, ſhe brought it to me, 
way apologies for the freedom taken with me in 
: But I excuſed it; and ſhe was ready to give 
me a kiſs for joy of my approbation : And I gave 
her two for writing it; telling her I had hopes of 


ſucceſs from it; and that I thought the had lucki- 
ly hit it off. 


Every 


e 
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Every one approves of it, as well as I, and is pleaf- 
ed with me, for ſo patiently ſubmitting to be abuied, 
and undertaken for. If it do not ſucceed, all the 
blame will be thrown upon the dear creature's per- 
verſeneſs: Her charitable or forgiving diſpoſition, 
about which the makes ſuch a parade, will be juſtly 
queſtioned : and the pity of which ſhe is now in full. 
poſſeſſion, will be transferred to me. 
Putting therefore my whole confidence in this let- 
ter, I poſtpone all my other alternatives, as alſo my 
going to town, till my empreſs ſend an anſwer,to my 
couſin Montague. | 
But if ſhe perſiſt, and will not promiſe to take time 
to conſider of the matter, thou mayeſt communicate to 
her what I had written, as above, before my couſin 
entered; and, if ſhe be ſtill perverſe, aflure her, that 
I muff and will ſee her——But this with all honour, 
all humility : And, if I cannot move her in my fa- 


' your, I will then go abroad, and perhaps never more 


return to England. | 

I am ſorry thou art, at hie critical time, ſo buſity 
employed, as thou informeſt me thou art, in thy 
Watford affairs, and in preparing to do Belton juſ- 
tice. If thou wanteſt my aſliſtance in the latter, 
command me. Tho' ingroſſed and plagued as I am, 
with this perverſe beauty, I will obey thy firſt ſum- 
mons. | | 
I have great dependence upon thy zeal and friend- 
ſip : Haſten back to her, therefore, and reiume a 
taſk / intereſting to me, that it is equally the ſubject 
of my dreams, as of my waking hours. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XX. 
Afr. MoxTacus, To Miſs CLarissa HarLowz, 
: Tueſday, Auguſt 1. 
Dear Madam, 
ALI our family is deeply ſenfible of the injuries 
you have received at the handsof one of it, whom You 


only can render in any manner worthy of the relation 
he ftands in to us all: And if, as an act of mercy and 


charity, the greateſt your pious heart can ſhew, you. 


will be pleaſed to look over his paſt wickedneſs, and 
. Ingratitude, and ſuffer yourſelf to be our kinſwoman, 
you will make us the happieſt family in the world: 
And I can engage, that Lord M. and Lady Sarah 
Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance, and my Siſter, 
who are all admirers of your virtues, and of your no- 
bleneſs of mind, will for 'ever love and reverence 
you, and do every thing in all our powers to make 
you amends for what you have ſuffered from Love- 
lace. 

This, Madam, we ſhould not, however, dare to 
petition for, were we not aſſured, that he is moſt ſin- 


cerely ſorry for his paſt vileneſs to you; and that he 
will, on his knees, beg your pardon, and vow eternal 


love and honour - to you. 

Wherefore, my deareſt couſin, (How you will charm 
us all, if this agreeable ſtyle may be permitted) m 
all our fakes, for his /:u/s ſake, (You muſt, I a 
ſure, be ſo good a lady as to with to ſave a ſoul ) So 


allow me to ſay, for your own fame's ſake, condeſcend 


to our joint requeſts: And if, by way of encourage- 


ment, 


2. 
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ment, you will but ſay, you will be glad to ſee, and 
to be as much known perſonally, as you are by fame, 
to Charlotte Montague, I will, in two days time from 
th 16 recent of your pernuſſion, wait upon you, 20175 
or without my lifter, and receive your further com- 
mands. 

Let me, our dere} couſin (we cannot deny ourſelves 
the pleaſure of calling you ſo) let me intreat you to 
give me your permiſſion for my journey to London; 
and put it in the power of Lord M. and of the ladies 
of the family, to make you what reparation they can 
make you, for the injuries which a perſon of the 

reateſt merit in the world has received from one of 
the moſt audacious men in it; and you will infinitely 
oblige us all; and particularly her „who repeatedly 
preſumes to ſtyle herſelf, 


Your affectionate couſin, and obliged 3 
_ CyarLoTTE MonTacus. 
'IET:TER AXE 
Mr. BELFORD, To RonrRr Lovkl. Ack, Ei- 


Thurſday Morning, Aug. 3. Ax click. 


I HAVE been ſo much employed in my own and 
Belton's affairs, that I could not come to town till laſt 
night; having contented myſelf with {ending to Mrs. 
Lovick; to know, from time to time, the ſtate of the 
lady's health ; ; of which I received but very indifferent 
accounts, owing, in a great meaſure, to letters or ad- 


vices brought her from ber implacable family. 


I have now completed my own affairs; and, next 
week, ſhall go to Epſom, to endeavour to put Bel- 
ton's liſter into poſſeſſion of his own houſe, for him: 


After 
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After which, I ſhall devote myſelf wholly to your 


ſervice, and to that of the lady. 

I was admitted to her preſence laſt night; and 
found her viſibly altered for the worſe. When I went 
home, I had your letter of Taeſday laſt put into my 
hands. Let me tel thee, Lovelace, that I inſiſt up- 
on the performance of thy engagement to me that 
thou wilt not perſonally moleſt ker. 

Mr. Belferd dates again on Tueſday morning 10 9 clock; 
and gives an account of a converſation hich he had 
us: held with the lady, upon the ſubject of Miſs 
Montague's letter to her, preceding, and upon Mr. 
Lovelace alternatives, as menticned in Letter 
No. XC. which Mr. Belford ſupported with the 
wimoſt earneſtneſs. But, as the reſult of this con- 
verſation witl be ſcund in the ſubſequent letters, Mr, 
Belford's pleas and arguments, and the ladys ans 
foer's, are omitted. 


LET-CE en 
Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE, To Miſs MonTaGur. 


Dear Madam, Thurſday, Aug. 3. 


+ I AM infinitely obliged to you for your kind and | 


condeſcending letter. A letter, however, which 
heightens my regrets, as it gives me a new inſtance 
of what a happy creature I might have been in an alli- 
ance ſo much approved of by ſuch worthy Ladies ; and 
which, on their accounts, and on that of Lord M. 
would have been ſo reputable to myſelf, and once fo 
deſirable. 3 „ 

But indeed, indeed Madam, my heart ſincerely 
repulſes the man, who, deſcended from ſuch a family 
could be guilty, ii, of ſuch premeditated violence 15 

1 


> as 
he 
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he has been guilty of; and, as he knows further in- 
tended me, on the night previous to the day he ſet 


out for Berkſhire; and, next, pretending to ſpirit, be 
ſo mean as to wiſh to lift into that family a perſon he 
was capable of abaſing into a companionſhip with the 
moſt abandoned of her Sex, 

Allow me then, dear Madam, to declare with fer- 
your, that I think I never could deſerve to be ranked 
with the Ladies of a family fo ſplendid and ſo noble, 


| if, by vowing love and honour at the altar to ſuch a 


violater, J could Jan7ify, as I may ſay, his unprece- 
dented and elaborate wickedneſs. 

Permit me, however to mike one requeſt to my 
good Lord M. and to the two Ladies his Lordſhip 5 
ſiſters, and to your kind ſelf, and your. fiſter—lIt is, 
That you will all be pleaſed to join your authorityand 
intcreſts to prevail upon Mr. Lovelace not to moleſt 
me further. 


Be pleaſed to tell me, that,.if I am deſigned for 


life, it will be-very cruel in him to attempt to hunt 
me out of it; for I am determined never to ſee hin 
more, if I can help it. The more cruel, becauſe he 


knows, that I have nobody to protect me from him: 


Nor do I wiſh to engage any-body to his hurt, or to 
their own. 

If I am, on the other hand, deſtined for death, it 
will be no leſs cruel, if he will not permit me to die 


in peace Since a peaceable and e wiſh 


him. Indeed ] do. 

Every werdly good attend to you, den Madam, 
and every branch of the honourable family, is the 
wiſh of one, whoſe misfortune it is, that ſhe is ob- 
liged to diſclaim any other title, than That of, 

Deer Madam, 
Your and Ther obliged and fauhful Servant, 
CLARISsA HarLowe, 


LETTER 
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r 
Mr. BELFORD, To RoNRT LOVELACE, %, 
T hurſday aſternoon, IS: % 


I AM juſt now agreeably ſurpriſed by the follow. 
ing letter, delivered into my hands by a, meſſage from 
the lady. The letter ſhe mentions, as i Mſed, I have 
returned, without taking a copy of it. The contents 
of it will ſoon be communicated to you, I preſume, 


by another way. They contain an obſolute rejection 
of the Poor Lovelace !— 


To JohN BELrFORD, £&/7 ; 


8 £ Xs Ang. 3. 


YOU have frequently offered to oblige me in any 


thing that {hall be within your power: And I have 
ſuch an opinion of you, as to be willing to hope you 
meant me, at the times; more than mere compli— 
ment. 

I have therelats two requeſts to make to you; the 
firſt I will now mention; the otber, if this ſhall be 
comply'd with, otherwiſe not. 

It behoves me to leave behind me ſuch an account 
as may clear up my conduct to ſeveral of my Friends 
who will not at preſent concern themſelves about me 


And Miſs Howe, and her mother, are very folicitous 


that I will do ſo. 

I.am apprehenſive, that I ſhall not have time to do 
this; and you will not wonder, that I have leſs and 
leſs inclination to ſet about ſuch a painful taſk ; el- 
pecially as I find myſelf unable to look back with pa- 

tience 


hits prejudice, in Law, or otherwiſe. 
may x4, after I am no more, I aſſure you, that it is 


oblige me 
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tence on what I have ſuffered; and ſhall be too much 
diſcompoſed by it, to proceed witli: the requiſite 
cemper in a talk of ill N importa ance, 
have before me. 

It is very evident to me, chat your wicked friend 


has given you, from time to. time, a circumſtantial 


ae e all his behaviour to me, and devices 
againſt me; and you have more than once aſſured 
me, that, both by writing and ſpeech, he has done 
my character all the juſtice I could with for. 

Now, fir, if I may have a fair, a faithful ſpecimen 


from his letters or accounts to you, upon ſome of the 


moſt intereſting occaſions, I {hall be able to judge 
whether there will or will not be a neceſſity for me, 


ſor my honour's ſake, to enter upon the {ſolicited 
talk. . 


You may be aſſured, from my incloſed anſwer to 
the letter which Miſs Montague has honoured me 
with (and which you'll be pleaſed to return me as. 
Toon as read), that it is impoſſible for me ever to 


think of your friend, in the way I am importuned 
to think of him: He cannot therefore receive any 
Pe from the requeſted ſpecimen : And I give 

ou my honour, that no uſe ſhall be made of it to 
And that it 


a main part of my view, that the paſſages you ſhall 
: with ſhalljbe always in your own power, and 
not in that of any other perion. 


1 Sir, you think fit to comply with my dead 
the paltages I would wiſh to be tranſcribed (making 


neither better nor worſe of the matter) are thoſe 


which he bas written to you, on or about the 7th and 
Sth of June, when I was alarmed by the wicked 


Pretence 


vhich I 


pq n at" 6 = hls Sur 
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pretence of a fire; and what he has written from 
Sunday June 11. to the 19th. And in doing this 
you will much oblige | 

Your humble Servant, 


5 * 


CLARIssA HARLOWE. 


Now, Lovelace, ſince there are no hopes for thee 
of her returning favour ; Since ſome praiſe may lie 
for thy ingenuity, having never offered (as more di- 
minutive-minded libertines would have done) to pal- 
| Hate thy crimes, by aſperſing the lady, or her ſex? Since 
Me may be made eaſter byit ; Since thou muſt fare better 
from thy own pen, than from hers; and, finally, Since 
thy actions have manifeſted, that thy letters are not 
the moſt guilty part of what the Inoabr of thee ; I fee 
not why I may not oblige her, upon her honour, and 
under the reſtrictions, and for the reaſons ſhe has gi- 
ven ; and this without breach of 'the confidence due 
to friendly communications; eſpecially, as I might 


have added, Since thou glorigſt in thy pen, and in thy 


avickedneſs, and cagſt not be aſhamed. 

But, be this as it may, the will be obliged before 
thy remonſtrances or clamours againſt it can come; 
ſo, pr'ythee now, make the beſt of it, and rave not; 
except for the ſake of a pretence againſt me, and to 
exerciſe thy talent of execration ! And, if thou likeſt 
to do ſo for theſe reaſons, rave and welcome: 

I long to know what the ſecond requeſt is : But 
this I know, that if it be any-thing leſs than cutting 


zhy throat, or endangering my own neck, I will-cer- 
tainly comply; and be proud of having it in my. 


power to oblige her. ö 


And now I am n going to be buſy 3 in the ex- 
tracts. 


USE TSR 
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Mr. BeLrorD, To Miſs CLaris8a HakLowse. 
Madam, | Ag 3. 
YOU have engaged me to communicate to you, 
upon honour (making neither better nor worſe of the 
matter), what Mr. Lovelace has written to me, in re- 


lation to yourſelf, in the period preceding your go- 
ing to Hampſtead, and in that between the 11th and 


19th of June: And you aſſure me, you have no view 
in this requeſt, but to ſee if it be neceſſary for vou, 


from the account he pives, to touch the painful ſub- 
jects yourſelf, for the fake of your own character. 
Your commands, Madam, are of a very delicate 
nature, as they may ſeem to affect the ſecrets of pri- 
vate friendſhip: But as I know you are not capable 
of a view, the motives to which you will not own ; 
and as I think the communication may do ſome cre- 
dit to my unhappy friend's character, as an 71270714545 
man; tho' his actions by the moſt excellent woman 
in the world have loſt him all title to that of an þ- 


nourable one; I obey you with the greater cheerkul- 
neſs. 


He then proceeds with his extracts, and concludes thein 


with an addreſs to her in his friend's 28 "7 75 , in the 
following wards : : 


© And now, Madam, I have fulfilled your com- 
mands; and, I hope, not diſ-ſerved my friend with 
you; ſince you will hereby ſee the juſtice he does 
to your virtue in every line he writes. He does the 
ſame in all his letters, tho' to his own condemna- 


tion: And give me leave to add, that if this ever- 
Vor. VII. = amiable 


0 A «a 


„ 
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amiable ſufferer could but think it in any manner 
conſiſtent with her honour to receive his vows at the 
altar, on his truly penitent turn of mind, I have 
not the leaſt doubt, but that he would make her 
the beſt and tendereſt of huſbands. What obliga- 
tion would not the admirable lady hereby lay upon 
all Yi noble family, who ſo greatly admire her | 
and, I will preſume to ſay, upon her oxwn, when the 


carried to an unreaſonable height againſt him) is got 
over, and a general reconciliation take place! For 
who is it, that would not give theſe two admirable 
perſons to each other, were not his morals an ob- 
« jection ?” 

However this be, 1 would humbly refer to you, Ma- 
dam, whether, as you will be miſtreſs of very deli- 
cate particulars from me his friend, you ſhould not 
in honour think yourſelf concerned to paſs them by, 
as if you had never ſeen them; and not to take any 
advantage of the communication, not even in argu- 
ment, as ſome perhaps might lie, with reſpect to the 
premeditated deſign he ſeems to have had, not againſt 
you, as you; but as againſt the Sex, over whom 
am forry I can bear witneſs myſelf) it is the villain- 
ous aim of all Ebertines to triumph: And I would 
not, if any miſunderſtanding ſhould ariſe between 
him and me, grve him room to reproach me, that 
his loſing of you, or (thro! his uſage of you) his loſ- 
ing of his own friends, were owing to what perhaps 
he would call breach of truſt, were he to judge ra- 
ther by the events, if ſuch ſhould happen, than by 
my intention. | | 
I am, Ma dam, with the moſt profound veneration, 


K M M A K a a a M a @ „ 


Your oft faithful humble Servant 


J. BELronv. 


— 


unhappy family averſion (which certainly has been 
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Miſs CL. HarLows, To JohN BELroRD, Ig. 


SIR, Friday, Aug. 4. 
I HOLD myſelf extremely obliged to you for 
your communicetions. I will make no ule of them, 
that you ſhall have reaſon to reproach either yourtelt 
or me with. I wanted no new lights to make the un- 


happy man's premeditated baſeneſs to me unqueſtio- 


nable, as my anſwer to Miſs Montague's letter miglit 
convince you. 

I muſt own in his favour, that he has obſerved 
ſome decency in his accounts to you of the molt inde- 
cent and fhocking actions. And if all this ſtrangely 
communicative narrations are equally decent, nothing 
will be rendered criminally odious by them, but the 
vile heart that could meditate ſuch contrivances as 
were much {ſtronger evidences of his inhumanity, than 
of his wit: Since men of very contemptible parts and 
underſtanding may ſucceed in the vileſt attempts, if 
they can get above regarding the moral ſanctions 
which bid man to man; and ſooner upon an innocent 
heart, than upon any other; becauſe knowing its own 
integrity, it is the apt to ſuſpect that of others. 

L ind I have had great reaſon to think myſelf ob- 
liged to your intention in the whole prog res of my 
ſufferings, It is, however, impoſlible, Sir, to miſs 
the natural interence on this occaſion, that lies againſt 
his predetermined baſeneſs. But I fay the lels, be- 
cauſe you ſhall not think I borrow from your comma— 
n:c:tions aggravations that are not necded. 

And, now, Sir, that I may ipare you the trouble 
of oft Hering any future arguments in his favour, let me 
tell you, that T have we Sohed every thing thorough- 

I chat human vanity could ſugg eſt; All that 


I 4 | * =] deſir: able 
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a deſirable reconciliation with my friends and the kind 
reſpects of his own, could bid me hope for: The en- 
joyment of Miſs Howe's friendihip, the deareſt con- 
ſideration to me now, of all worldly ones : All thefe 
I have weighed : And the reſult is, and vas before 
you favoured me with theſe Communications, that J 
have more ſatis faction in the hope, that, in one 


month, there will be an end of all with me, that in 


the moſt agreeaÞBle things that could happen from an 
alliance with Mr. Lovelace, altho' I were to be aſſu- 
red he would make the beſt and tendereſt of huſ- 
bands. But as to the reſt ; If, fatisfied with the evils 
he has brought upon me, he will forbear, all further 
perſecutions of me, I will, to my laſt hour, with 
him gogd : Altho' he hath l elined the fatherleſs, 
and digged a pit for his friend; Fatherleſs may ſhe well 
be called, and motherleſs too, who has been denied 
all paternal protection, and motherly forgiveneſs. 


Arp now, Sir, acknowledging gratefully your fa- 
vour in the Extracts, I come to the ſecond part of 
my requeſt : Which requires a great deal of courage 
to mention to you, and which courage nothing but a 
great deal of diſtreſs, and a very deſtitute condition, 
can give. But, if improper, I can but be denied; 
and dare to ſay, I ſhall be at leaſt excuſed. Thus, 
then, I preface it: 

You ſee, Sir, that I am thrown abſolutel- into the 
hands of ſtrangers, who, altho' as kind and compaſ- 
Honate as ſtrangers can be wiſhed to be, are never- 


theleſs perſons from whom I cannot expect any thing 


more than pity and good withes ; nor can my memo- 


ry receive from them any more protection than my 


perſon, if either ſhould need it. 
If then I requeſt it, of the only gentleman poſſeſſ. 


ed of materials that will enable him, to do my cha- 


rocter juſtice; | And 


Mi Clariſſa Harlowe. 3101 
And who has as courage, independence, and ability 
to oblige me , 


To be he protector of my memory; as I may 
{ay 3 | 

And to be my Erxecutor ; and to fee ſome of my 
dying requeſts performed; - 

( An. if I leave it to him to do the whole in his 
own way, manner, and time; confitting however in 
requitite caſes, my dear Rlits Howe) ; | 

{ prejume to hope, that this part of my 9 970 


may de gr anted. 


And if it may, theſe ſatisſactions will accrue to me 
rom the favour done me, 198 the office undertaken. 
It will be an honour to my memory, with all thoſe 

who ſhall know, that I was {5 well fatisfied of my in- 
nocence, that, not having time to write my own ſto- 
ry, I could intruſt it to the relation which the de- 
ſtroyer of my fame and fortune has given of it. 

I fall not be apprehenſive of involving any one in 


troubles or hazards by this taik, either Wh my own. 


relations or with your friend: having diſpoſitions to 
make, which perhaps my own friends will not be 
ſo well pleaſed with as it were to be wiſhed they would 


be; for I intend not unreaſonable ones : But you | 


know Sir, where Self is judge, matters, even with 
goed people, will not always be rightly judged of. 

[ {hall alſo be freed from the pain of recollecting 
things, that my ſoul is vexed at; and this at a time 


when its tumults mould be al Hay , in order to make 


way for the maſt important preparation. 

And who KNOWS, "Hunt that the man, who already, 
from a principle of humanity, is touched at my mis- 
{ortunes, when he comes to revolve the whole ſtory, 
placed before him in one ſtrong light, and when he 
Mall have the cataſtrophe likewiſe before him; an! 

EY ſhall 
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ſhall become in a manner, intereitgd in it: Who 
knows, but that from a {till higher principle, he may 
10 regulate his inture actions, as to {ind his own re— 
ward, in the everlaſting welfare which is withed him 


by Lis 
Obiig ao 8 e 


CLARISSsA HaRLOWE 
Lr xXxvL 


Mr. PELFokRD To Miſs CLarissa HaRLOwE. 

Madam, Friday, Aug, 4. 

T AN ſo ſenſible of the honour done me in yours 
of this day, that I would not delay for one moment 
the anſwering of it. I hope you will live to ſee ma- 
ny happy years; and to be your own Executrix in 
thoſe points which your heart is moſt ſet upon. But, 
in caſe of ſurvivorthip, I moſt cheerfully accept of 


the ſacred office you are pleaſed to offer me; and vou 


may ablolutely rely upon my fidelity, and, if poflible, 
upon the literal performance of — article you ſhall 
injoin me. 


The effect of the kind wiſh you conclude with has 


been my concern ever tance I have been admitted to 
the honour of your converſation. It ſhall be my 
whole endeavour that it be not vain. The happincts 
of approaching you, which this truſt, as I. preſume, 
will give me frequent opportunities of doing, mult 


neceflarily promote the deſirable end; ſince it will 


be impoſſible to be a witneſs of your piety, equanimi- 


ty, and other virtues, and not alpire to emulate you. 


All I beg is, I hat Jou will not ſufler any future can- 
| didate, 


a. at 1 
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didate, or event, to diſplace me; unlets ſome new in- 
ſtances of unworthineſs appear, either in the morals 
or behaviour of; 


Madam, 
Hur nigſt ebliged and faithful Servant, 
= J. Bri FoRD. 
LETTER XXVII. 
Mr. BeLrorD, To ROBERT LoveLacn, Eſq; 


Friday night, Aug. 4. 


I HAVE afually delivered to the lady the extracts 
ſhe requeſted me to give her from thy letters. I do 
aflure thee, that I have made the very beſt of the 
matter for thee, not that conſcience, but that friend- 
ſhip, could oblige me to make, I have changed or 
omitted ſome free words. The warm deſeription of 


her perſon in the fire ſrene, As I may call it, 1 have 


omitted. I have told her, that I have done juſtice to 

you, in the juſtice you have done to her unexampled 

virtue. But take the very words which I wrote to her 
immediately following the extracts: 

Ine lady is extremely uneaſy at the thoughts of 
your attempting to viſit her. For Heaven's ſake (your 
word being given), and for Pity's fake for ſhe i; real- 
ly in a very weak and languiſhing way, let me beg of 
you not to think of it. . 

Yeſterday afternoon ſhe received a cruel letter, as 
Mrs. Lovick fuppoſcs-it to be, by the effect it had up 
on her, from her fitter, in anſwer to one written la- 

Saturday, intreating a bleſäng aud forgiveneſs from 
Jas parents, 


F 4 She 


—U— —E—— — 


be fatis factory. 
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She acknowledges, that if all thy letters are written 


with equal decency and juſtice, as I have aſſured her 


they are, ſhe ſhall think herſelf freed from the 
neceſſity of writing her own ſtory : And this is an 


advantage to thee accruing from the extracts I have 


obliged her with; tho' thou, perhaps wilt not thank 
me for ſo doing. ” 
ut what thinkeſt thou is the ſecond requeſt ſhe 
had to make to me ? No other than I would be her 
Axcerter Her motives will appear before thee in 
proper time; and then I dare anſwer for them, will 
You cannot imagine how proud I am of this truſt, 
J am afraid I ſhall too ſoon come into the execution of 
it. As ſhe is always writing, what a melancholy plea- 
{ure will the peruſab and diſpoſition of her papers af- 
ford me! Such a ſweetneſs of temper, ſo much pa- 
tience and reſignation as ſhe ſcems to be miſtreſs of; 
ret writing of and in the midſt of ent diſtreſſes ! 
How much more lively and affecting, for that reaſon, 


muſt her ſtile be, than all that can be read in the dry 


narrative, unanimated ſtile of perſons relating diffi- 
cultiès and dangers ſurmounted ! The minds of ſuch 
rot labouring in ſuſpenſe, not tortured by the pangs 


cf uncertainty, about events ſtill hidden in the womb 


f fate; but on the contrary, perfectly at eaſe ; the 
relater unmoved by his own ſtory, how then able to 
move the hearer or reader? 


Saturday morning, Ag 5 


I Au juſt returned from viſiting the lady, and 
thanking her in perſon for the honour the has done 


me; and affuring her, if called to the ſacred truſt of 
the utmoſt fidelity and exactneſs. I found her very 
ill. I took notice of it. She ſaid, ſhe had received 


a lecond 


1 


1 anr % & ” 8 — 
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a ſecond hard-hearted letter from her ſiſter; and the 
had been writing a letter (and that on her knees) di- 
rectly to her mother; which before ſhe had not the 
courage to do. It was for a laſt bleſſing, and forgive- 
neſs. No wonder, the ſaid, that I Rr her affecte 
Now that I had accepted of the laſt charitable office 
for her (for which, as well as for complying with her 
other requeſt, ſhe thanked me) I thould one day have 
all theſe letters before me: And could ſhe have a 
kind one, in return to that ſhe had been now writing 
to counterbalance the unkind one the had from her 
ſiſter, ſhe might be induced to ſhe w me both toge⸗ 


ther. 


I knew ſhe would be diſpleaſcd if I had cenſured 
the cruelty of her ro Pet : I therefore only ſaid, 
that ſurely ſhe muſt have enemies, who hoped to find 
their account in keeping up the reſentment of her 
friends againſt her. | | 

It may be fo, Mr. Belford, faid the. The unhap- 
py never want enemies. One fault, wilfully commit- 
ted, authorizes the imputation of many more.— 
Where the ear is opened to accuſations, accuſers will 
not be wanting and every one will officially come with 
ſtories againſt a diſgraced child, where nothing dared 
be ſaid in her favour. I ſhould have been wiſe in 
time, and not have needed to be convinced, by my 
own misfortunes, of the truth and what common ex- 
perience daily demonſtrates, Mr. Lovelace's baſe- 
neſs, my father's inflexibility, my liſter's reproaches, 
are the natural conſequences of my own rathnets; fo 
I muſt make the beſt ot my hard lot. Only, as theſe 
conſequences follow one another ſo cloſely, while 
they are new, how can I help being anew altect- 
ed: g . 
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I aſked, If a letter written by myſelf, by her 


doctor or apothecary, to any of her friends, repre- 


ſenting her low ſtate of health, and great humility, 
would be acceptable? Or if a journey to any of 
them would be cf ſervice, I would gladly undertake 
it in perſon, and ſtrictly conform to her orders, to 
whomſoever the would direct me to apply. 8 

She earneſtly deſired, that nothing of this ſort 


might be attempted, eſpecially without her know- 


tedge and conſent. Miſs Howe, ſhe ſaid, had done 


harm by her kindly-intended zeal z and if there 


were room to expect favour by mediation, ſhe had 
ready at hand a kind friend, Mrs. Norton, who for 
piety and prudence had few equals ; and who would 
let flip no opportunity to do her ſervice. 5 

I let her know, that I was going out of town till 
Monday: She wiſhed me pleaſure; and ſaid, ſhe 
ſhould be glad to ſee me on my return. 


Adieu 
I r e, 
Mi, Aras. HarLowe, To Miſe CL. FHARIL.OWE, 
[In Anſwer to hers of Saturday, July 29.7 


Thurſday morn. Augull 3. 
Sijter CLARY, : 


I WISH you would not trouble me with any 
more of your letters. You lad always a knack at 
writing; and depended upon making every one do 
what you would, when you wrote. But your wit and 
your folly have undone you. And now, as all naugh- 
ty creatures do, when they can't help themſelves, you 

come 
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come begging and praying, and make others as unea- 
ſy as vourlelf. 

When I wrote laſt to you, I expected that I ſhould 
not be at reſt. 


And ſo you'd creep on, by little and little, till 

you'll want to be received again. 
But you only hope for forgiveneſs, and a bleſſing, you 
fiy, A bleſſing for what, fitter Clary? Think for 
what? However, I read your letter to my father 
and mother. 

I won't tell you what my papa ſaid—One who has 
the true tenſe you boaſt to have of your miſ-deeds, 
may gueſs, without my telling you, what a juſtly in- 
cenſed father would ſay on ſuch an occaſion. 

My poor mamma—0 wretch ! What has not your 
grateful folly coſt my poor mamma Had you 
been leſs a darling, you would not, perhaps, have been 
ſo graceleſs: But I never in my life ſaw a cocker'd 
favourite come to good. 

My heart is full, and I can't help writing my mind; 

for your crimes have diſgraced us all; and I am 
afraid, and aſhamed, to go to any public or private 
aſſembly OF diverſion : : And why -I ned not ſay 
way, when your actions are the ſubjects, either of the” 
open talk, or of the affronting whiſpers of both {exes, 
at all ſuch places. 

Upon the whole, J am ſorty I have no more com- 
fort to {end you : But I find no-body withag to for- 
give you, I don't know what fine may do for you: 
and when it is ſeen, that your penitence 1s not owing 
more to diſappointment than true conviction : For 
it is too probable, Miſs Clary, that, had you gone on 
as ſwimmingly as you expected, and had not your 
feather-headed villain abandoned you, we {hould have 

heard nothing of thele moving ſupplications: Nor of 


any 
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anr-thing, but defiances from him, and a guilt gloried 
in from 3a. This is every one's opinion, as well as that 


of 
Hur grieved Siſter, 


AR. HARLOWE. 


1 ſend this by a particular hand, who under- 


takes to give it you, or leave it for you, by 
to-morrow night. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Miſi CLaRISssa HaRLOWE, To her Mother. 


| Sat. Aug. 5. 
Honoured Madam, 


N O felf-convitted criminal ever approached her 
angry and juſt judge, with greater awe, nor 
with a truer contrition, than 1 do you by theſe 
lines. 

Indeed J muſt ſay, that if the matter of my hum- 
ble prayer had not reſpected my future welfare, I had 
not dared to take this liberty. But my heart is ſet 


upon it, as upon a thing next to God Almighty's 
forgiveneſs neceflary for me. 


Hal my happy fiſter known my diſtreſles, ſhe 


would not have wrung my heart, as ſhe has done, by a 
jeverity, which I muſt needs think unkind and un- 
iitterly. 

But complaint of any unkindneſs from her be- 
Jongs not to me: Yet, as ſhe is pleaſed to write, 
that it muſt be ſeen that my penitence is leſs owing 
to elappolntments than to true conviction, permit me 


Madam, 
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Madam, to inſiſt upon it, that I am actually ititled 
to the bleſſing I {ue for; ſince my humble prayer is 
founded upon a true and unfeigned repentance : 
And this you will the readier believe, if the crea- 
ture, who never, to the beſt of her remembrance, 
told her mamma a wilful falſehood, may be credited, 
when ſhe declares, as ſhe does, in the moſt folemn 
manner, that ſhe met the ſeducer, with a determina- 
tion not to go off with him: That the rath ſtep 
was owing more to compuliion than infatuation : 
And that her heart was ſo little in it, that ſhe re- 
pented and grieved from the moment ſhe found her- 
ſelf in his power; and for every moment after, for 
ſeveral weeks before ſhe had any cauſe from him to 
apprehend the uſage ſhe met with. 1 
Wherefore, on my knees my ever-honoured mam- 
ma, (for on my knees I write this letter) I do moſt 
humbly beg your bleſſing: Say but, in ſo many 
words, (I atk you not to call me your daugliter) — 
Lift, unhappy wretch, I forgive you ! and may Gad 
bleſs vc - This is all! Let me, on a bleſſed ſcrap of 
paper, but ſee one ſentence to this effect, under your 
dear hand, that I may hold it to my heart in m 
moſt trying ſtruggles, and I ſhall think it a paſſport 
to Heaven. And, if I do not too much preſume, and 
it were Ws, inſtead of I, and 6:75 your honoured 
names ſubjoined to it, I thould then have nothin 
more to wiſh. Then would 1 ſay, „Great and mer- 
ciful God! thou ſeeſt here in this paper thy poor 
unworthy creature abſolved by her juſtly offended 
parents: O join for my Redeemer's fake, thy all- 
gracious Fiat, and receive a repentant ſinner to the 
arms of thy mercy !” 85 
I can conjure you, Madam, by no ſubject of mo- 
therly tenderneſs, that will not in the opinion of my 
ſevere cenſurers, before whom this humble addreſs 


muſt 
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muſt appear, add to my reproach; Let me there. 
fore, for God's ſake, prevail upon you to pronounce 
me bleſt and forgiven, ſince you will thereby ſprinkle 
comfort through the laſt hours of 


Hur 
Cr. HarLows, 
LI TEX NN. 
21 Mowracbr, 7 o Miſs CI. HaRLOwWE. 


Lin Anfaver to hers of Thurſday, Aug. 3.] 


1 Monday, Aug. 7. 
Dear Madam, | . 

WE were all of opinion, before your letter came, 
that Mr. Lovelace was utterly unworthy of you, and 
deſerved condign puniſhment rather than the bleſs- 
ing of ſuch a wife: And neped far are from your 
kind conſideration for vs, than any we ſuppoſed you 
could have for ſo baſe an injuren. For we were all 
determined to love you, let his behaviour to Jou be 
what it would. 

But, after your letter what can be ſaid ? 

I am, however, commanded to write in all the 
ſubſcribing names, to let you know, how greatly your 
ſufferings have affected us: To tell you, that my 
Lord M. has forbid him ever more to darken the 
doors of the apartments where he ſhall be: And as 
you labour under the unhapy effects of your friend's 
| diſpleaſure, which may fubject you to inc-nvenien= 
cies, his Lordſhip, and Lady Sarah, and Lad; betty, 
beg of you to accept, for your life, or, at leaſt, til you 

are 


ce 
le 
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are admitted to enjoy your own eſtate, of one hun- 
dred guineas fer quarter, which will be regularly 


brought you by an eſpecial hand, and of the incloſ- 
ed Bank bill for a beginning. And do not, deareſt 


Madam, we all befeech you, do not think you are be- 
holden for this token of Lord M's, and Lady Sa- 
rah's and Lady Betty's love to you, to the friends of 
this vile man ; for he has not one friend left among 


Us. 


We each of us deſire to be favoured with a place 
in your eſteem; and to be conſidered upon the 
ſame foot of relationſhip, as if what once was ſo 
much our pleaſure to hope 2would be, had been. And 


it hall be our united prayer, that you may recover 


health and ſpirits, and live to ſee many happy years. 
And, fince this wretch can no more be pleaded 
for, that, when he is gone abroad, as he now is pre- 
paring to do; we may be permitted the honour cf 


2 perſonal acquaintance with a lady who has no 


equal. Theſe are the earneſt requeſts, deareſt young 
Lady, of 


Your alfectionate Friends, 
and moſt faithful Servants, 


AL. 

Sarah Sadler, 
Elix. Lawrance. 
Charles Montague. 
Martha Montague. 


You will break the heart of the three firſt-named 


more particularly, if you refuſe them your ac- 


ceptance. Deareſt Miſs Harlowe, puniſh not 
them for his crimes. We ſend by a particular 


hand, 
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hand, which will bring us, we hope, your nc. 
cepting favour. | 


Mr. Lovelace writes by the ſame hand ; but he 
knows nothing of ours, nor we of his; For 
we ſhun each other ; and one part of the houſe 


holds vs, another Him, the remoteſt from each 
other, | 


LETTER XXII. 
Mr. LoveLace, To JohN BELroRD, F/7 ; 
| © Gap, Aug. 5. 
I AM ſo exceſſively diſturbed at the contents of 


Miſs Harlowe's anſwer to my couſin Charlotte's letter 


of Tueſday laſt (which was given her by the ſame 
fellow that gave me yours,) that I have hardly pati- 


ence or conſideration enough to weigh what you 
write. 8 1 | 

She had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy her- 
ſelf from her friends. who knows not how to ſhew 
any! She is a true daughter of the Harlowes—By 
my foul, Jack, ſhe is a true daughter of the Har- 
lowes! Yet has ſhe fo many excellencies, that I 


muſt love her; and, fool that I am, love her the 


more for her deſpiſing me. 1 
Thou runneſt on with thy curſed nonſenſical re- 


Formadorote, of dying, dying, dying! and having once 


got the word by the end, canſt not help foiſt- 
ing it in at every period: The devil take me, if I 
don't think thou wouldſt give her poiſon with thy 
own hands, rather than ſhe ſhould recover, and rob 
thee of the merit of being a conjurer! 


ma 


. 
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But no more of thy curſed knell; thy changes 
upon death's candleſtick turned bottom upwards : 
She'll live to bury me; I ſee that: For, by my ſoul, 
I can neither eat, drink, nor fleep; nor what's till 
worſe, love any woman in the world but her.— 
Nor care I to look upon a woman now; on the con- 


trary, I turn my head from every one I meet; ex- 


cept by chance an eye, an ear, a feature, ſtrikes me 
reſembling hers in in ſome. glancing-by fa ace; and 
then I cannot forbear looking again; tho' the ſe- 
cond look recovers me; for there can be no-body 
like her. | 
But ſurely, Belford, the devil's in this lady | 
The more I think of her nonſenſe and obſtinacy, the 
leſs patience I have with her; Is it poſſible ſhe can 
do herſelf, her family, her friends, ſo much juſtice any, 
other way, as by marrying me ? Were ſhe fure the 
ſhould live but a day, ſhe ought to die a wife. If 
her Cyriſtian revenge will not let her wiſh to'do ſo 
for her own ſake, ought ſhe not for the ſake of her 
family, and of her Sex, which ſhe pretends ſometimes 
to have ſo much concern for? And if no /e is 
dear enough to move her Harlowe-{pirit in my fa- 


vour, has the any title to the pitv thou 0 pitifully 


art always beſpeaking for her? 
As to the difference which her letter has made 
between me and the ſtupid family here, (and I muſt 


tell thee we are all broke in pieces,) I value not that 


of a button. They are fools to anathematize and 
curſe me, who can give them ten curſes for one, 
were they to hold it for a day together. 

| have one half of the houſe to myſelf; and that 
the beſt; for the Great enjoy that leaſt, which coſts 
them moſt : Grandeur and Uſe are two things : She 
common part is theirs 3 the ſtate part is mine : And 
here I lord it. and will lord it, as long as I p' 4. 
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while the two purſy ſiſters, the old gouty brother, and 
the two muſty nieces, are ſtived up in the other half 
and dare not ſtir for fear of meeting me: Whom 
(that's the jeſt of it) they have forbidden coming into 
their apartments, as J have them into mine. And ſo 
I have them all priſoners, while I range about as | 
pleaſe. Pretty dogs and doggeſſes, to quarrel and 
bark at me, and yet, whenever! appear, afraid to 
pop out of their kennels; or if out before they ſee 
me, at the ſight of me run growling in again, with 


their flapt ears, their ſweeping dewlaps, and their 


quivering tails curling inwards. 
And here, while I am thus worthily waging war 
with beetles, drones, waſps, and hornets, and am all 
on fire with the rage of flighted love, thou art re- 
guting thyſelf with phlegm and rock-water, and art 


going on with the reformation-ſcheme, and thy ex- 
ultations in my misfortunes ! 


The devil take thee for an inſenſible dough-bak'd 
varlet: I have no more patience with thee, than 


with the lady; for thou knoweſt nothing either of 


love or friendſhip, but art as incapable of the one, as 


unworthy of the other; elſe wouldſt thou not re- 
joice, as thou doſt under the grimace of pity, in my 
diſappointments. 

And thou art a pretty fellow, art thon not? to en- 
gage to tranſcribe for her ſome parts of my letters 
written to thee in conſidence? Letters that thou 
fhouldſt ſooner have parted with thy curſed tongue, 
than have owned thou ever hadſt received fuch : Yet 
theſe are now to be communicated to her / But I 
charge thee, and woe be to thee if it be too late! 
that thou do not oblige her with a line of mine. 

If thou hf done it, the leaſt vengeance I will take, 
is to break thro? my konour g given to thee not to vi- 
fit her, as thou wilt have broken thro' thine to me, 

in 
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d in communicating letters written under the ſeal of 
lf friendſhip. | 
m J am now convinced, too {: adly for my hopes, by 
to ber letter to my coofit Charlotte, that ſhe is deter- 
0 mined never to have me. 
I Unprecedented wickedneſs, ſhe calls mine to her. 
4 But how does he know what the ardor of flaming 
to love will ſtimulate ? How does /be know the _— 
e ſite diſtinctions of the words ſhe uſes in this caſe 
h To think the zb, and to be able to make compar} 
ww. ſen in theſe very delicate ſituations, muſt ſhe not be 
leſs delicate than I had imagined her to be? But 
* ſhe has heard, that the devil is black ; and having a 
Il mind to make one of me, brays together, in the 
e- mortar of her wild fancy, twenty chimney- ſweep- 
] ers, in order to make one ſootier than ordinary rife 
— out of the dirty maſs. ä 
But what a whirtwind does m0 raiſe in my ſoul, 
4 by her proud contempt of me | Never, never, was 
n mortal man's pride ſo mortified. How does ſhe fink 
f me, even in my own eyes Her heart ſincerely re- 
* pulſes me, the ſays, for my MxaNxxESs— Vet ſhe in- 
— tends to reap the benefit of what ſhe calls fo | 
y Curſe upon her haughtineſs, and her meanneſs, at the 
ſame time Her haughtineſs to ne, and her mean- 
- neſs to Ver own relations ; more unworthy of kindred 
8 with her, than I can be, or I am mean indeed. 
U Let who but muſt admire, who but muſt adore 


„ her? O that curſed, curſed houſe | But for the wo- 
t men of that! — Then their damn'd potions | But for 
[ _ thoſe, had her unmpaired intellects, and the majeſty of 
ber virtue, ſaved her, as once it did by her humble 

eloquence, another time by her terrifying menaces 


, againſt her own life. | > 
- Yet in both theſe to find her power over me, and 
, my love for her, and to hate, to deſpiſe, and to re- 


n | tuls 
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fufe me She might have done this with fone ſhew 


of juſtice, had the laſt intended violation been perpe- 
trated :—But to go away conquereſs and triumphant . 


in every light i 
ſuffering her to do ſo. 

She left me hau and mean indeed l And the im- 
preſſion holds with her. -I could tear my fleſh, that 
J gave her not cauſe that I humbled her not dd 
—Or that I ſtaid not in town till I could have ex- 
alted myſalf, by giving myfelf a wife ſuperior to all 
trial,.—to all temptation. 

J will venture one more Fetter to her, ewe ; 


ell may ſhe deſpite me for 


and if that don't do, or procure me an anſwer, thin 


will Jendeavour to fee her, let what will be the con- 
ſequence. If the get out of my way, I will do ſome 
roble mitchief to the vixen girl whom ſhe molt loves, 
and then quit the kingdom for ever. 


And now Jack, ſince thy hand is in at communi- 
cating the contents of private letters, tell her this, 


if thou wilt. And add to it, That if SHE e 


me, GOD will, and it is no matter then what be- 
comes of 


Her I. o VE LAC EIA 
LET TFE R XXXIL. 
Mr. LOVELACE, To JouN EEiroRD, £/q; 
LI. * to bis of Friday night, Aug. 4.] 
Mondlay, Aug. 7, 
AND ſo you have aftvally delivered to the fair 


Implacable ex xtracts of letters written in the conti 
Ine 
G (CITE 
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dence of friendſhip Take care Take care, Bel- 


ford do indeed love you better than I love any 


man in the world: But this is a very delicate point. 
The matter is grown very ſerious to me. My heart 


is bent upon having her. And have her I will, tho? 


I marry her in the agonies of death. 
She is very earneſt, you fay, that I will not offer to 


moleſt her. That, let me tell her, will abſolutely 


depend upon herſelf, and the anſwer ſhe returns, 
whether by pen and ink, or the contemptuous one of 
ſilence, which ſhe beſtowed upon my laſt four to her: 
And I will write it in ſuch humble, and in ſuch rea- 
ſonable terms, that, if the is not a true Harlowe, ſhe 


ſhall forgive me. But as to the executorſhip the is for 


conferring upon thee—— Thou ſhalt not be her ex- 
ecutor : Let me periſh if thou ſhalt.—Nor ſhall ſhe 
die. No-body ſhall be any-thing, no-body ſhall dare 
to be any-thing to her, but me.—Thy happineſs is 


already too great, to be admitted daily to her pre- 


ſence; to look upon her, to talk to her, to hear her 
talk, while I am forbid to come within a view of her 


window. What a reprobation is this, of a man who 


was once more dear to her than all the men in the 
world !—And now to be able to look down upon me, 
while her exalted head is hid from me among the 


ſtars, ſometimes with low ſcorn, at other times with ab- 


ject pity, I cannot bear it. 
This I tell thee, that if I have not ſucceſs in my ef- 
fort by letter, I will overcome the creeping folly that 
has found its way to my heart, or I will rear it out in 
her preſence, and throw it at hers, that ſhe may ſee 
how much more tender than her own that organ is, 
which ſhe, and you, and every one elle have taken the 

liberty to call callous. _ 
Give notice to the people who live back and edge, 
and 
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and on cither hand, of the curſed mother, to remove 
their effects, if I am rejected: For the firſt vengeance 


I ſhall take will be to ſet fire to that den of ſerpents. 


Nor will there be any fear of taking them when they 
are in any act that has the rel; 72 of ſalvation in it, as 
Shakeſpeare fays———So that my revenge, if they 


periſh in the flames I ſhall light up, will be complete, 
as to them. 


LETTER XXX 
Mr. LOvELACE, To MV CLarIssa HaRLOwE, 


Monday, Aug. 7. 
LITTLE as I have reafon to expecł either 


your patient ear, or forgiving heart, yet cannot I for- 
bear writing to you once more, (as a more pardon- 
able intruſion, perhaps, than a viſit wonld be) to beg 
of you to put it in my power to atone, as far as it is 
poſſible to atone, for the injuries I have done 
vou. 

Four angelic purity, and my awaken'd conſcience, 
arc ſtanding records of your exalted merit, and of 
deteſtable baſeneſs: But your forgiveneſs will lay 
me under an eternal obligation to vou Forgiee me 
then, my deareſt life, ny earthly good, the viſible 
anchor of my future hope ! As you (who believe you 
have ſomething to be forgiven for) hope for pardon 
yourſelf, forgive me, and conſent to meet me, upon 
your own conditions, and in whoſe company you 
pleaſe, at the holy altar, and to give yourſelf a title 


to the moſt repentant and affectionate heart, that ever 


beat in human boſom. _ 
But, perhaps, a time of probation may be d. 
It may be impoſſible for you, as well from indiſpoſiti- 
on 
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on as doubt, ſo ſoon to receive me to abſolute favour 
as my heart wiſhes to be received. In this caſe, I 

will ſubmit to your pleaſure ; and there ſhall be no 
penance which you can impoſe, that I will not cheer- 
fully undergo, if you will be pleaſed to give me hope, 
that, after an expiration, ſuppoſe of months, wherein 
the regularity of my future life and actions thall 
convince you of my reformation you will at laft be 
mine. 

Let me beg the favour then of a few lines, encou- 
raging me in this conditional hope, if it muſt not be 
a {till zearer hope, and a more generous encourage- 
ment. 


If you refuſe me T his, you will make me deſpe- 
rate. 


But even then J muſt; at all events, throw myſelf 


at your feet, that I may not charge myſelf with the 
onmiflion of any carneſt, any humble gflort, to more 
you in my favour: For in You, Madam, in voο for- 
g10c5/5, are centred my hopes as to both wworids t— 
Since to be reprobated finally by Tou, will leave me 
without expettation of mercy from Above. For I 
am now awaken'd cnough to think, that to be forgiv- 
en by iure innocents is nec to the Divine par- 
don; the Almighty putting into the power of ſuch, 
(as is reaſonable to believe) the wretch who cauſe- 
leſly and capitally offends them. And ch can be 
intitled to this power, if You are not? 

Vour cauſe, Madam, in a word, look upon to be 
the cauſe of virtue, and, as ſuch, the eauife of God. And 
may I not expect, that he will aflert it in the perditi- 
on of a man, who has acted by a perſon of the molt 
ſpotleſs purity, as I have done, if you, by rejecting 


me, ſhew that J have offended beyond the e 
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I do moſt ſolemnly aſſure you, that no temporal 
or worldly views induce me to this earneſt addreſs, 
I deſerve not forgiveneſs from yov. Nor do my Lord 
M. and his ſiſters from me. I deſpiſe them from m 
heart, for preſuming to imagine, that I will be con- 
trouled by the proſpect of any benefits in their power 
to confer. There is not a perſon breathing, but 
yourſelf, who ſhall preſcribe to me. Your whole 
conduct, Madam, has been ſo nobly principled, and 
your reſentments are ſo admirably juſt, that you ap- 
pear to me even in a divine light; and in an infinite- 
ly more amiable one at the ſame time, than you 
could have appeared in, had you not ſuffered the bar- 
barous wrongs, that now fill my mind with anguiſh 
and horror at my own recollected villainy to the 
moſt-e&cellent of women. 

I repeat, that all I beg for the preſent, is a few lines, 
to guide my doubtful ſteps ; and (if poffible for you 
ſo far to condeftend) to encourage me to hope, that, 
if I can juſtify my preſent vows by my future conduct, 
I may be permitted the honour to ſtyle myſelf 


Eternally Yours, 
R. LovELace. 
LE FL SRAXZKIEY; 


Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE, To Lerd M. and to the 
Ladies of his Houſe. 


LI Reply to Mifs Montague's of Monday, Aug. 7.] 


WD Ls Turſday, Aug. 8. 
EXCUSE me, my good Lord, and my ever- 


honoured Ladies, from accepting of your noble quar- 


terly 


the 
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terly bounty; and allow me to return, with all grate- 
ful acknowledgment, and true humility, the incloſed 
earneſt of your goodneſs to me. Indeed I have no 
need of the one, and cannot poffibly want the other: 
But, nevertheleſs, have ſuch a ſenſe of your generous 
favour, that, to my laſt hour, I ſhall have pleature in 
contemplating upon it, and be proud of the place I 
hold in the eſteem of ſuch venerable perſonages, 
to whom I once had the ambition to hope to be re- 


lated. 


But give me leave to expreſs my concern, that 

you have baniſhed your kinſman from your preſence. 
and favour : Since now, perhaps, he will be under 
leſs reſtraint than ever; and ſince I in particular, 
wha had hoped by your influences to remain unmo- 
leſted for the remainder of my days, may be again 
ſubjected to his perſecutions. 
He has not, my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, of = 
fended againſt you, as he has againſt me; and yet you 
could all very generoufly intercede for him with zue: 
And ſhall I be very improper, it I deſire, for my own 
peace-ſake z for the {ake of other poor creatures, 
who may be {fill injured by him, if he be made quite 
deſperate; and for the fake of all your worthy N 
ly, that you will extend to H that forgiveneſs which 
you hoped for from ze ? and this the rather, as I pre- 
ſume to think, that his daring and impetuous ſpirit 
will not be ſubdued by violent methods; ſince I have 
no doubt, that the gratifying of a preſent paſſion will 
be always more prevalent with him, than any future 
proſpects, however unwarrantable the one, or benefi- 
cial the other. 

Your reſentments on my account are extremely 
generous, as your goodneſs to me is truly noble: 
But Lam not without hope, that he will be properly 

Vor. VII. G affected 
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affected by the evils he has made me ſuffer; and 


that, when J am laid low and forgotten, your whole 


honourable family will be enabled to rejoice in his re 


formation; and ſee many of thoſe happy years tops. 
ther, which, my goed Lord, and my dear Ladies, you 
to SIND with to 

Your ever grateful and obliged, 


Cr.arissa HarLowe. 


LETTER XXXV. 
Mr. BELFoRD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, 1 8 8 
THisiſday night, Aug. 10. 
'Y O have been informed by Tourville, how 


much Belton's illneſs and affairs have engaged me, 
as well as Mowbray and him, ſince my former. 


1 called at Smith's on Monday, in my way to Ep- 


ſom. 

The lady was gone to chapel: But Fhad the ſa- 
tisfaction to hear the was not worſe; and left my 
compliments, and an intimation that I ſhould be out 
of town for three or four days. 

I refer my ſelf to Tourville, who will let you know 
the difficulty we had to drive out this hee miſtreſs, 
and frugal manager, with her cubs, and to give the 
poor fellow's fiſter pofſeflion for- him of his own 
houſe ; he ſkulking mean vile at an inn at Croy- 
don, too difpirited | to appear-in his own cauſe. 

But I muſt obſerve, that we were probably but 
juſt in time to fave the thatter'd remains of his for- 

tune 


earn 
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tune from this rapacious woman, and her accomplices: 


For, as he cannot live long, and ſhe thinks ſo, we 
found ſhe had certainly taken meaſures to ſet up a 
marriage, and keep poſſeſſion of all for herſelf and 
her ſons. 

Tourville will tell you how 1 was forced to chaſ- 
te the quondam hoſtler in her ſight, before I could 
drive him out of the houſe. He had the inſolence 


to lay hands on me: And I made him take but one 


ſtep from the top to the bottom of a pair of ſtairs.— 
I thought his neck and all his bones had been bro- 
ken. And then, he being carried out neck-and-heels, 
Thomaſine thought fit to walk out after him. 

Charming .conlequences of nn ; the ſtate we 
have been ſo fond of extolling! Whatever it may 
be in ſtrong health, ficineſs and declining ſpirits in 
the keeper, will let him ſee the difference, 

She ſhould ſoon have him, ſhe told a confident, 
in the ſpace of ſix foot by five ; meaning his bed: 
And then would let no- body come near him bu: 
whom ſhe pleaſed. The hoſtler-fellow, I ſuppoſe, 
would then have been his phytician; his will ready 
made for him; 
ready provided; who knows, but to appear in them 
in his own fob .; as once I knew an inſtence in 2 
wicked wife, inſulting a huſband ſhe hated, when ſhe . 
thought him paſt recovery: Tho' it gave the man 
ſuch ſpirits, and ſuch a turn, that he got over. 
it, and lived to tee her in her coffin, dreſs'd out in the 
very weeds {he had inſulted him in. 


So much for The preſent, for Belton, and his Tho- 
maſine. 


I begin to pity thee heartily, now I ſee thee in 
earneſt, in the fruitleſs love thou expreſſeſt to this 
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angel of a lady; and the rather, as, ſay what thou 
wilt, it is impollible ſhe ſhould get over her illneſs, 
and her friends implacablenefs, of which the has had 
ireth inſtances. 

I hope thou art not indeed diſpleaſed with the ex- 

tracts I have made from thy letters for her. The let- 
ting her know the injuſtice you have done to her in 
them, is. fo much in favour of thy ingenuity, that 1 
think in my heart I was right; tho' to any other 
woman, and to one who had not known the worſt 
of thee that ſhe could know, it might have been 
wrong. 
It Ne end will juſtify the means, it is plain, that 
L zave done well with regard to you both; ſince ] 
have made her eaſter, and 9 appear in a better light 
to her, than otherwiſe you would have done. 

But if, nevertheleſs, you are diſſatisfied with my 
having obliged her in a point, which 1 acknowledge 


to be delicate, let us canvas this matter at our firſt 


meeting: And then I will ſhew you what the extracts 
were, and what connexions I gave them 1 in your fa- 
vour. 


But ſurely thou doſt not pretend to 7 what 1 


| ſhall, or ſhall not do as to the executorſhip. 


I am my own man, I hope. I think thou ſhouldſt 


be glad to have the juftification of her memory left 
to one, who, at the ſame time, thou mayſt be aſſured, 
will treat thee, and thy actions, with all the lenity 
the caſe will admit. | 

I cannot help expreſſing my furprize at one inſtance 
of thy ſelf-partiality 3 and that is, where there ſayſt, 
ſhe had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herſelf 


from her friends, who knows not how to ſhew 


any | 


Surely thou — not think the ROY alike Tor 


the, as I vnderſiand, deſires but a laſt bieÞ ig, and a 


laſt 


1 
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taſt forgiveneſs, for a fault in a manner arvlintaryy 
if a fault at all; and hopes not to be received: Thou, 
to be forgiven premeditated wrongs (which neverthe- 
leſs, ſhe forgives, on condition to 'be-no more moleſt- 
ed by thee ;) and hopeſt to be received into favour, 
and to make the fineſt jewel in the world thy ab- 
ſolute property, in een of that forgive- 
nets, : | 

J will now briefly pr roceed to relate what hag 


paſted ſince my lait, as to the poor lady; by which 


thou wilt ſee, the has troubles enough upon her, all. 
ſpringing originally from thee, without thy needing 


to add more to them by new vexations. And as long 


ac thou canſt exert thyſelf ſo very cavalierly at M. 
Hall, where every one is thy priſoner, I ſee not but 


the bravery on thy ſpirit - may be as well gratified in 


domineering there over halt a dozen perſons of rank 
and diſtinctio 1, as it could be over a helpleſs orphan, 


ns I may call this lady, ſince ſhe has not a ſingle 
Fr. nd to ftaad by her, if I do not; and who will 


ink herſelf happy, if (he can refuge herſeif from 
thee, ani] from all the world, in the arms of death. 

My lait was dated on Satvinduy. 

On Sunday, in compliance with her doctor's ad- 
advice, ſhe took a little airing. Mrs. Lovick, and 
Mr. Smith and his wife, were with her. After be- 
ing at Highgate a a at Divine ſervice, ſhe treit. 
el them with a little repaſt; and in the afternoon 
was at Ilington chus 8. in Rar way home; retur ning 

IRrabiy cheerful, 

She had received feveral letters in my abſence, as 


Mrs. Lovick acquainted me, beſides yours. Yours, 


it ſeems, much diſtrened her; but ſhe ordered the 
mellenger, who preffed for an aniſwer, to be told, 
that it did not require an immediate one. 
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On Wedneſday the received a letter from her un- 
cle Harlowe, in aniwer to one ſhe had written to 
her mother on Saturday on her knees. It muſt be 
a very cruel one, Mrs. Lovick ſays, by the effects it 
had upon her: For, when ſhe received it, the was 


intending to take an afternoon airing in a coach; but 


was thrown into ſo violent a fit of hyſterics upon 

„that the was forced to lie down; and (being 
15 recovered thereby (to go to bed about Sala 
O' clock. 


On Thurſday morniug ſhe was up very early; and | 


had recourſe to the ſcriptures to calm her mind, 
as ſhe told Mrs. Lovick: And, weak as ſhe Was, 
would go in a cha ur to Lincoln's-inn-chapel, about 
eleven. „She was brought home a little better; and 
then ſat down to write to her uncle. But was obliged 
to leave ot ſeveral times To ſtruggle, as the 
told Mrs. Lovick, for an humble temper. « My 
£ heart ſaid ſhe to the good woman, is a proud 
© heart, and not yet, I find, enough martified to my 
condition; but, do what I can, will be for pre- 
«© ſcribing reſenting things to my pen. 

Jarrived in town from Belton's this Thurſday even- 
ing; and went directly to Smith's. She was too ill 
to receive my viſit. But on ſending up my compli- 


ments, ſhe ſent me down word, that ihe ſhould be 


glad to ſee me in the morning. 
Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the copy of a medi- 
tation collected by the lady from the ſcriptures. She 
8 intitled it, Poor mortals the cauſe of their own ni- 
; fo intitled, I preſume, with intention to take 
of the edye of her repinings at hardſhips ſo diſpro- 
portioned to her fault, were her fault even as great as 


he is inclined to think it; We may lee by this, the 


method 
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method ſhe takes to fortify her mind, and to which 


ſhe owes, in a great meaſure, the magnanimity with. 
which ſhe bears her undeſerved perſecutions, 

£ M.E D-1 TA T1 ON: 
Poor mortals the cauſe of their own miſery. 

. SAY nat thou, It is thr? the Lord that 1 fell away ! 
5 for thou oughteſt not to do the thing that he hateth. 


Say not thou, He hath cauſed me to err ; Jo he hath 
no need of the finful man. 

7 He himſelf made man from the beginning, 200 tft 
him in the hand of his own counſel : 

1; thou wilt, 40 keep the commandments, and ts perform 
ee athfulneſs. 

He hath Ck fire and water before thee : Stretch forth 
thine hand to whether thou wilt, | 

He hath commanded no man to ds wickedly ; neither 
hath he given any man licence to fin. 

And now, Lord, what is my hope? Truly my hope i 15 
only in thee. 

Deliver me from all my offences: ; and make me not a 
rebuke unto the fooliſh. 

When thou with * ao ot chaften man for 1 in, thou 
makeſft his beauty to conſume away, like as it were a 
moth fretting a garment : E: very man therefore is va- 
nity. - 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me ; for I 
am dejolate and afflited. 

The troubles of my heart are inlarged. 2 bs thou 


me out of my di iſtreſſes ! 


Mus. Smith gave me the following particulars of a 
converſation that paſſed between herſelf and a young 
% ca 


* 
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clergyman, on Tueſday afternoon, who, as it 


pears, was employed to make i inquiries about the la ady 


by her friends. 

He came into the fhop in a riding-habit, and atked 
for ſome Spaniſh fnuff; and finding only herſelf 
there, he deſired te have a little talk with her! Ty the 
back · op. 

He beat about the buſh in ſeveral diftant queſtions, 
| and at laſt began to talk more directly about Mit, 
Harlowe., 

He ſaid, He knew her beſork her fall (That was 
his impudent word ;) and gave the ſubſtance of the 
following account of her, as I collected it from Mrs, 
Smith. 

„ She was then, he ſaid, the admiration and de- 

light of every-body : He lamented, with great ſo. 
Temnity, her &ackfiding ; another of his phraſes, 
Mrs. Smith faid, He was a fine ſcholar ; for he poke 
teveral thipgs ſbe underſtood not: and either in La- 
tin or Greek, ſhe could not tell which ; but was ſo 


good as to give her the Engliſh of them without 
aſking. A tine thing, ſhe ſaid, for a ſcholar to be 


10 condeſcending! 

He faid, „Her going of with fo vile a rake had 
given great {candal and offence to all the neiphbour- 
ing ladies, as well as to her friends.“ 

Ile told Mrs. Smith “how much ſhe uſed to be 
followed by every-one's eye, whenever ſhe went 
abroad, or to church, and praiſed and bleſſed by eve- 
ry tongue, as ſhe paſſed x ; eſpecially by the poor : 
That the gave the fathion to the faſtionable, without 


teeming herſelf to intend it, or to know the did: 


Tbat, however, it was pleafant to ſee ladies imitate 


her ducks and behaviour, who being unable to come 


up to her in grace and eaſe, expoſed but their own 


aticetation and aukwardunels, at the time that they 


thought 
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thonght themſelves ſecure of a general approbation, 
becauſe they wore the ſame things, and put them on 
in the ſame manner, that „e did, who had every- 
body's admiration; little conſidering, that were her 

erfon like . or if ſhe had their defects, ſhe 
would have brought up a very different faſhion; for 
that nature was her guide in every-thing, and eaſe 
her ſtudy 3 which, Joined with a nuingled dignity and 
condeſcenſion in her air and manner, whether {he 
received or paid a compliment, diſtinguiſhed ker aborc 

all her Sex. 
« He ſpoke not, he ſaid, rs own ſentiments only 


be ao Loo he 2 


on this 8 but thoſe of every-body : For that 
the praiſes of Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe were ſacl a fa- 

N vourite topic, that a perion who could not b cal well 

, upon any other ſubject, was ſure to ſpeak well yy0! 

, That; becauſe he could ſay nothing but what he ad 

4 heard repeated and applauded twenty times over. 


8 Hence it was, perhaps, that this gentle man ite 
) counted for the beſt things that he ſaid himſelf; tho 
t I muſt own that the perſonal knowledge of the lady 
: which I am favoured with, made it eaſy to me to 

lick into ſhape what the good woman reported to 
me, as the character given her by the young Levite : 
For who, even now, in her decline of ke 21th, ſces not 
that all theſe attributes belong to her? 


g 1 ſuppoſe he has not been long come from college, 

and now thinks he has nothing to do, but to blaze 
7 away for a ſcholar among the ign55747t ; as ſuch young. 
« fel Ilows are apt to think thoſe who cannot cap verſes 
: with them, and tell us how an ancient author ex- 


preſſed himſelf in Latin on a point which, however | 
they may know how, as well as that author, to ex- 

preſs in Engliſh. 
Mrs. Smith was ſo taken with him, that ſhe would 
G5 fain 


8 
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fain have inttödtdec him to the lady, not queſtion. 


ing but it would be very acceptable to her, to ſee 
one who knew her and her friends ſo well. But this 


he declined for ſeveral reaſons, which he gave. One 


was, that perſons of his cloth ſhoutd be very cautious 

of the company they were in, eſpecially where Sex was 
concerned, and where a lady had ſlurred her reputa- 
rion.— [I with I had been there, when he gave him- 
felf theſe airs] Another, that he was deſired to in- 
form himſelf of her preſent way of life, and who her 
viſitors were; for as to the praiſes Mrs. Smith gave 
the lady, he hinted, that be ſeemed to be a good-na. 
tured woman, and might (tho' for the lady's ſake he 
hoped -not) be too partial and ſhort-ſighted to be 


truſted to, abſolutely, in a concern of ſo high a na- 


ture as he intimated the taſk was which he had un- 


dertaken ; nodding out words of doubtful import, 


and aſſuming airs of great ſignificance, [as I could ga- 
ther] throughout the whole converſation. And 
when Mrs. Smith told him, that the lady was in a 
very bad ſtate of health, he gave a careleſs ſhrug.— 
She may be very ill, fays he: Her diſappointments 
mult have touch'd hey to the quick : But ſhe is not 
bad enough, I dare ſay, yet, to atone for her very 


great lapſe, and to expect to be forgiven by thoſe 


whom ſhe has fo much dil; graced. 
A ſtarch'd conceited novice | | What would I give 


he had fallen in my way? 


He went away higlily ſatisfied with himſelf, no 


doubt, and aſſured of Mrs. Smith's great opinion of 


his ſagacity and learning: But bid her not to ſay any- 


thing to the lady about him, or his inquiries. 


And J, for very different reaſons, injoined the ſame 
thing. 


I am 


©] 


y 
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Tam glad however for her peace of mind's fake. 


0 that they begin to think it behoves them to inquire 1 
15 about her. 9 
1 Rel 
+ LETTER XXXVL I 
vs A 
N M.. BEL FORD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, Eſq; 1 
5 Fo riday, Aug. 11. 1 
a Mr. Belford nequaints his friends with the generofity 1 
Os of Lord M. and the Ladies of his family; and with 4 
os 1 4 . þ 'F . 
4 the Lady's grateful ſentiments hon the occaſion. \ 
le : 3 b 5 FJ 
= He ſays, that in hopes to avoid the pain of ſeeing him, ſhe 4 
= intends to anſeber his letter of the 5th, th much againſt b 
. Her inclination, She took great notice, ſays Mr. if 
+ Belford, of that paſſage in yours, which makes ne- I} 
ay ceffary to the Divine pardon, the forgiveneſs of 4 
F a2 a perſon cauſeleſly injuxed. | 
5 „Her grandfather, I find, has enabled her at cigh- bi 
3 teen years of age to make her will, and to deviſe "i 
oa great part of his eſtate to whom ſhe pleaſes of the 1 
0 family, and the reſt out of it (if ſhe die ſingle, ) at 
ry her own diſcretion ; and this to create reſpect to 


ſe | her; as he apprehended that ſhe would be envi- 
ed: And ſhe now reſolves to Het about making 
her will out of hand.“ 


VE 

Mr. Belfords infifts upon the promiſe he had made bim, 
10 not to moleſt the lady : And gives him the contents © 
of bier anſwer to Lord M. and the Ladies, declining their 
'- i generous effort. 
"_ 
1C 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Miß. CL. HARLOwRE, To Ros. LovkxLAck, 24 


Friday, Aug. 11, 
"TIS a cruel alternative to be either forced to 
fee you, or to write to you, But a will of my own 
has been long denied me; and to avoid a greater 
evil, nay, now I may fay. the greateſt, I write. 

Were I capable of diſguifing or concealing my real 
ſentiments, I might ſafely, I dare fay, give you the 
remote hope you requelt, and yet Krep all my · reſo- 
lution. 6 

But I muſt tell you, Sir; it becomes my character 
» tell you, that, were Ito live more years than per- 

s may weeks, and there were not another man. 
in the world, I could not, I would not be yours, 

There it no. merit in performing a duty. 

Religion injoins me, not only to forgive injuries, 
but to return good for evil. It is all my conſolati- 
on, and I bleſs God for giving me that, that I am now 
in ſuch a ſtate of mind, with regard to you, that I can 
cheerfully obey its dictates. And accordingly I 
tell you, that where ever. you go, I with you hap- 
py. And in this, I mean to include every good 
wiſh. 


And now having, with great reluctance, I own, 


complied with one of your compulſatory alternatives, 
I Expect the fruits of it, 8 


CLARTSSA ETARLO WE. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
Ar. JohN HarLows, To Miſs CL. HARLOW B. 
UI Anfever to hers to her Mother] 
Monday, Ang. 7, 
Por ungrateful, naughty Kiiſiuoman, 


TOUR mother neither caring, nor being per- 
mitted to write, I am deſtred to tet pen to papers tho® 
J had reſolved againſt it. 

And fol amto tell you, that your letters joined 
to the occaſion of them, almoſt break the hearts of. 
us all. 

Were we ſure you had ſeen your folly, and were 


truly penitent, and, at the {ame time, that you were 


ſo very ill as you intimate, I know not what might 
be done for you. But we are all acquainted with 
your moving ways when you ,want to Carry a 
point. 

Unhappy girl! how miſerable have you made us 
all! We, who uſed to vifit with ſo much pleaſure, 
now. cannot endure to look upon one another. 


If you had not known, upon an hundred occaſi- 


ons how dear you once were to us, you might judge 


of it now, were you to know how much your folly 


has unhing'd us all. 


Naughty, naughty girl ! You ſve the Falls of pre- 


fering a rake and. libertine to a man of ſobriety and 
morals. Againſt full. warning, againſt better know- 
ledge. And fuch a modeſt creature too, as you were! 


How could you think of ſuch an unwortby prefer- 
ence ? 


Your 
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Your mother can't aſk, and your ſiſter knows not 
in modeſty H to aſk ; and fo I aſk you, If you have 
any reaſon to think yourfelf with child by this vil. 
lain ? —Yon muſt anſwer this, and anſwer it 
truly, before any thing can be refolved upon about 

ou. 

8 Lou may well be touched with a deep remorſe for 
your miſdeeeds. Could I ever have thought that 
my doating piece, as every one called you, would 
have done thus? To be {ſure I loved you too well. 
But that is over now. Yet, tho* I will not pretend 
to anſwer for any body but myſelf, for my own part, 
I ſay God forgive you! And this is all from 


a Your afflified U nels, 


* 8 


\ 
\ 


The following MEDITATION 04s flitch'd to the bottoms 9 
this Letter, with black ſilk. 


MEDITATION. 


O That thou would? hide me in the grave ! That 
thou wouldjt keep me ſecret, till thy wrath be paſt. 

My face is foul with weeping : and on my eye-lid the 
ſhadow of death. 

My friends 288 me ; but mine eye poureth out tears 
unto God. 

A dreadful found is in my ears; in proſperity the de- 
Hroyer came upon me l 

I have ſinned ! What fhall I do unto thee, O thou 
Preferwver of men ! Why haſt thou ſet me. as a mart 
againſt thee ; fo that I am a burthen to myſelf ! 


When I ſay, My Bed ſhall comfort me ; my couch 


thall eaſe my complaint ; 


| Then 


thro viſious. 


for my days are vanity ! 


Let that grace be denied me when I do 
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Then thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and terrifieft me 


So that my foul chooſes ſtrangling, and death. rather 


than life. 
T hoaath it ! I would not live alway L.. me alone; 


He hath made me a by-word of the wal; and afore- 
ime I was a tabret. 

My days are paſt, my purpoſes are broken a even the 
thoughts of my heart. 

WW hen I looked for good, then evil came unto nie; and 


when I waited for light, then came darkneſs. 
And where now is my hope ? 


Yet all the days of my appointed time will n Cs till 


my chan ge Come. 
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Mifs CL. HARLOWE, To JohN HARLOWE, Eſq ; 


Thurſday, Aug. 10. 
Honoured Sir, 


IT was an act of charity, I begged : Only for a 
laſt bleſſing, that I might die in peace. I aſk not to 
be received again, as my ſevere ſiſter (O that I had 
not written to her |) is pleaſed to ſay, is my view.— 


I could not look forward to my laſt ſcene with 
comfort, without ſeeking, at leaſt, to obtain the bleſs- 
ing I petitioned for, and that with a contrition ſo 
deep, that I deſerved not, were it known, to be turn- 
ed over from the tender nature of a mother, to the 
upbraiding pen of an uncle; and to be wounded by 
a cruel queſtion, put by him in a ſhocking manner; 

and 
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and which a little, a very little time, will better an. 


ſwer than I can; For I am not either a hardened or 


ſhameleſs creature : If I were; I ſhould not have been 
fo ſolicitous to obtain the favour I ſued for. 

And permit me to ſay, that I aſked it as well for 
my father and mother's fake, as for my own; for I 
am ſure, They at leaſt will be uneaſy, after I am gone, 
that they refuſed it to me. 

I ſhould ſtill be glad to have theirs, and yours, Sir, 
and all your blefiings, and your prayers : But, denied 
in ſuch a manner, I will not prefunie again to atk it; 
Relying intirely on the Almighty's; which is never 
denied, when ſupplicated for with ſuch true peni- 
tence, as I hope mine is. 

God preſerve my dear uncle, and all my honourgd 
friends! prays 


Your unhappy Cr. HarLowe. 


LETTER: XL 
Bljs. Howe. 7 Miſs CL. Hartowe, 
(Yarmouth, Ve of Wight, Monday, Aug. 7.] 
FJ, y deareſt creature, 


I Can write juſt now but a few lines. I cannot 


tell how to bear the /ormd of that Mr. Belford for 


your Executor, cogent as your reaſons for that mea- 
jure are: And yet I am firmly of opinion, that none 


of your relations ſhculd be named far the trutt. 


But I dwell the leſs upon this ſubject, as I hope (and 
cannot bear to apprehend the contrary) that you will 
full Eve many, many years. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hickman, indeed, ſpeaks very handfomely of 

Mr. Belford, But he, poor man! has not much pe- 

netration. If he had, he would hardly think ſo 
well of me as he does. 

J have a re opportunity of {ending this by 

a friend of my aunt Harman's; who is ready to ſet 

out for London (and this occations my hurry,) and 


is to return out of hand, I expect therefore by 


him a large pacquet from you; and hope and long 
for news of your amended health: Which Heaven 
grant to the prayers of 


— 


Your ever affeRionate, 
ANNA Howe. 


LETTE R XII. 
M. 1 Olen Harrow, To Miſe Howe, 


rug, Ang. IL. 


I Wilt ſend you a large pacquet, as you defire and 
expect; finceI can do it by fo ſafe a conveyance : 
But not all that is come to my hand—PFor I muſt own- 
that my friends are very ſevere ; too fevere for any 
body who loves them not, to ſee their letters. You, 


my dear, would not call them my friends, you ſaid 
long ago; but my relations: Indeed J cannot call 


them my relations, Ithink! 

But Jam ill; and therefore, perhaps, more peeviſh 
than I ſhould be. It is difficult to go out of our- 
telves to give a judgment. againſt ourſelves ; and, 
jet, oftentimes, to pals a 74% judgment, we oupht. 

1 thought I ſhould alarm you in the choice of my 

Executor. 
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Executor. But the ſad neceſſity I am reduced to, 
muſt excuſe me. 

I ſhall not repeat any thing I have ſaid before on 
that ſubject : But if your objections will not be an- 
ſwered to your ſatisfaction, by the papers and letters 

I ſhall encloſe, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, to 9, I muſt 
think myſelf in another inſtance unhappy 3 fince J 
am engaged too far (and with my own judgment too) 
to recede. 

As I have the accompanying tranſcripts from Mr, 
Belford, in confidence from his friends letters to him, 
I muſt inſiſt. that you ſuffer no ſoul. but yourſelf to 
peruſe them; and that you return them by the very 
firſt opportunity; that fo no uſe may be made of 

them, that may do hurt either to the original writer, 

or to the communicator. You'll obſerve | am bound 
by promite to this care. If thro' my means any miſ- 
chief ſhould ariſe, between this humane and that in- 


humane libertine, I ſhould think myſelf utterly inex- 


cuſable. 

I ſubjoin a liſt of the papers or letters I ſhall in- 
cloſe. You mult return them all when pe- 
ruſed. ö 

I am very much tired aud fatigued with——1 
don't know what——with writing, I thin But 
moſt with myſelf, and with a ſituation I cannot help 
aſpiring to get out of, and above ! 

O, my dear, tis a fad, a very iad world |—While 
under our parents protectin g wings, we know nothing 
at all of it. Book-learned and a ſcribbler, and look- 


ing at people as I ſaw them as viſitors or viſiting, I 


thought I knew a great deal of it. Pitiable 1gno- 
rance — Alas! I knew nothing at all! 


With 


Uubappy girl ! 
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With zealous wiſhes for your happineſs, and the 
happineſs of every one dear to you, I am, and ever 
will be 


* 


Tt our gratefully-aſfectionate, 
: Ci. HaRLOwE. 
LETTER XIII. 


Mr. AxTHoxy HARLOWE, To Miſs CL. HARLOwE. 


LI reply to hers, to her uncle HALO w E, of Thurſday 


Aug. 10] 1 
Aug. 12 


AS your uncle Harlowe chooſes not to anſwer yaur 
pert letter to him; and as mine written to you before 
was written as if it were in the ſpirit of prophecy, 
as you have found to your ſorrow ; and as you are 
now making yourſelf worſe than you are in yourhealth, 
and better than you are in your penitence, as we are very 
well afſured, in order to move compaſſion ; which you 
do not deſerve, having had ſo much warning : For all 
theſe reaſons, I-take up my pen once more; tho” I 
had told your brother, at his going to Edinburgh, that I 
would not write to you, even were you to write to 


me, without letting him know. So indeed had we 
8 


all ; for he prognoſticated what would happen, as to 
your applying to us, when you knew not how to help 
it. 

Brother John has hurt your niceneſs, it ſeems, by 
aſking you a plain queſtion, which your mother's 


heart is too full of grief to let her aſk; and modeſ- 


ty will not let your ſiſter aſk, tho' but the conſe- 
quence of our actions And yet it mf be anſwered, 
1 . before 


. ” 
OS 


8 — * nn at rg ge ents 


age” ve 
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before you'll obtaift from your father and mother, and 
us, the notice you hope for, I can tell you that. 

You lived ſeveral guilty weeks with one of the yi. 
left fellows that ever drew breath, at bed as well ag 
board, no doubt (for is not his character known ?); and 
pray don't be aſhamed to be aſked after what ma 
naturally come of ſuch free living. This modeſty, 
indeed, would have become you tor eighteen years of 
Four | fe—Y owil be pleaſed to mark that—but make 
no good figure compared with your behaviour ſince 
the beginving of April laſt, So pray dont take it 
up, and wipe your mouth upon it, as if nothing had 
happened. 

But, may be, I I'kewife am too ſhocking to your 
niceneſs On, girl, girl | your K ad better 
been ſhewn at the rignt time and place |—Every-bo- 
dy, but you, believed what -the rake was : But you 
would believe nothing bad of kim What think you 
now ? 5 
Lour folly has rvinect all our peace. And who 
knows where it may end?—Your poor father but yeſ- 
terday ſhewed me this text: With bitter grief he 


thewel it me, poor man! And do you lay it ces aged 


heart : 

A fatber waketh for his canghter, when no man 
E khoweth : and the care for her taketh away his 
fleep—When ſhe is young, leſt ſhe paſs away the 
flower of her age 16 and yore Lee what propofuls were 
© made to you at diperent tunes Jo And being married, 
© Jett the {h5:1id be hated : In hep virginity, leſt he 
© ſhould be defiled, and gotten with child in her fa- 
«© ther's houſe I dont make the au, mind that ) And 
having a buſband, leſt © hau mifbehave her- 
elf.“ And aobat ui 2 < yon a Jurs watch over 
s 
« 


} 


1 hamele se )%%%%VCCVCCCVVVVVVV *crh cou hetd OY . 


bh f? 'D. 


felt ihe makithes iel to thme ene 


6 miies 
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mies (as you have made us all to this curſed Lovelace), 
and a bye-word in the city, and a reproach amon 

« the people, and make thee aſhamed before the 
« multitude.” ' Ecclius. xhi. 9, 10, c. 


Now will you wiſh you had not written pertly.— 
Your ſiſter's ſeverities Never, girl, fay that is e- 


re, that is deſerved, You know the meaning of 


words, No-body better. Would to the Lord you 


had ated up but to one half of what you knowW.— 


Then had we not been diſappointed and grieved, as 
we all have been: And no-body more than him who 


was 
Tur loving Uncle, 


ANT. HARLOWE. 


This will be with you to-morrow. Perhaps You 
may be ſuffered to have ſome part of your eſtate, 

after you have ſmarted a little more. Your pert- 

ly-anſwered uncle John, who is your truſtee, 

will not have you be deſtitute. 

is not true hh we hear of yo. Only take care, 

I adviſe you, that, bad as you have acted, you 


act not till worſe if it be potlible to act worſe, 


Improve upon the hint, 
LETTER MM, 
3175 CI. HARLOwE, 7. 0 Ar. HARLOWꝭE, Z/75 


Honoured Bir, 


I AM very ſorry for my pert letter to my uncle 
People 
new to misfortune may be too eaſily moved to impa- 
tience. | The 


Harlowe. Yet I did not intend to be pert. 


But we hope all 


Sunday, Aug. 13. 
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The fall of a regular perſon, no doubt, is dreadful 
and inexcuſable. It is like the fin of apoſtaſy. Would 
to Heaven, however, that I had the circumſtances of 
mine inquired into | | 

If, Sir, I make myſelf worſe than I am in my 
health, and better than I am in my penitence, it is 
fit I ſhould be puniſhed for my double diſſimulation: 
And you have the pleaſure of being one of my py. 
niſhers. My fincerity in both reſpects will, however, 
be beſt juſtified by the event. To Hat I refer. —May 
Heaven give you always as much comfort in reflecting 


upon the reprobation I have met with, as you ſeem to 


have pleaſure in mortifying a poor creature, extremely 
mortified; and that from a right ſenſe, as ſhe pre- 
ſumes*to hope, of her own fault! . 
What you have heard of me I cannot tell. When 
the neareſt and deareſt relations give up.an unhappy 
wretch, it is not to be wondered at, that thoſe who 


are not related to her arc ready to take up and propa- 


gate flanders againſt her. Yet I think T may defy 
calumny itſelf, and (excepting the fatal, tho' invo- 


luntary ſtep of April lo.) wrap myſelf in my own 


innocence, and be eaſy. I thank you, Sir, neverthe- 
leſs, for your caulion, mean it what it will. 

As to the queſtion required of me to anſwer and 
which is allowed to be too ſhocking either for a mo- 
ther to put to a daughter, or a ſiſter to a ſiſter? and 
which, however, you fay, I muft an{wer.—O Sir! — 
And mult J anſwer ?—This'then be my anſwer t—:\ 
© /ittle time, a much 4% time than is imagined, will 
© aflord a more ſatis factory anſwer to my whole fami- 
ly, and even to my brate and ien, than J can give 
FE ERS, Oy 


Nevertheleſs, be pleaſed to let it be remembered, 


that I did not petition for a reſtoration to favour. 1 
could not hope for that. Nor vet to be put in poſſ- 
a C4izON 


. 


1 
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enmon of any part of my own eſtate, Nor even for 


means ef neceſſary ſubſiſtence from the produce of 
that eſtate - But only for a bleſſing; a laſt blefling 1 

And this I will further add, Fe} it is true, that 
] have no wilful crime to charge againſt myſelf: 
No free living at bed and at board, as you phraſe it | 

Why, why, Sir, were not other i inquiries made of 
me, as well as this . ſhocking one ?—Inquiries that 
modeſty would have permitted a mother or a ſiſter to 
make; and which, if I may be excuſed to ſay ſo, 
would have been {till 4% impraper, and more charita- 


ble, to have been made by wncles (were the mother 
far bid, or the ſiſter not inclined, to make them), than 


thoſe they have made. 

Altho' my humble application has brought upon 
me ſo much ſevere reproach, I repent not that I have 
written to my mamma (altho* I cannot but wiſh that J 
had not written to my tiſter) ; becauſe I have ſatisfied 
a dutiful conſciouſneſs by it, however unanſwered by 
the withed-for ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, I cannot beg 
pardon for my capital error, withont doing it infuch 
terms, as ſhall be an aggravation of the offence. 

- But I had beſt leave off, left, as my full mind, I 
find, is riſing to my pen, 1 have other pardons to 


beg, as I multiply lincs, where none at all will be 


wen 5 
God Almighty bleſs, preſerve, and comfort my 
dear ſorrowing and grievouſly offended father and 


mother I And continue in konour, favour and me- 
rit, my happy lifter May God forgive my brother, 
and protect him from the violence of his own 1 1 


as well as from the deſtroyer of his ſiſter's honour |— 
And may you, my dear uncle, and your no leſs now 
than ever dear brother, my ſecond Papa, as he uſed 


b ö ; 


to 
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to bid me call him, be bleſſed and happy in them all, 
and in each other And, in order to this, may you 


all ſpeedily baniſh from your remembrance for ever, 


The unhappy CL. HarLows, 


LETTER XIIV. 
- Mrs. NorTon, To NV CLarissa HARLOwW. 


Ama, Aug. 14. 


ALL your friends here, my dear young Lady, now 
ſeem ſet upon propoſing to you to go to one of the 
Plantations, This I believe, is owing to ſome miſ- 
repreſentations of Mr. Brand; from whom they have 
received a letter. 

I wiſh with all my heart, thatiyou cow, confiſtent- 
ly with your own notions of honour, yield to the 
preſſing requeſts. of all Mr. Lovelace's family in his be- 


half. This I think, would ſtop every mouth; and, in 
time, reconcile every-body to you, For your own 


friends will not believe that he is in earneſt to marr 
you; and the hatred between the families is ſuch, 
that they will not condeſcend to inform themſelves 
better; nor would believe him, if he were ever ſo 
ſolemnly to avow that he is. 

I ſhould be very glad to have in readineſs, upon 
_ occaſron, ſome brict 
der your own hand. But, let me tell you, at the 
fame time that no miſrepreſentations, nor even your 
own confeſſion, ſhall leflon my opinion, either of your 


piety, or of your prudence in eſſential points; be- 
cauſe I know it was always your humble way to make 
light faults heavy againſt yourſelf : And well might 
you, my deareſt young Ys agoravate your o] 

failings, 


particulars of your ſad ſtory un- 


l 


I 
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failings, who have ever had ſo few; and thoſe few fo 
fight, that your ingenuity has turned molt of them 
into excellencies. 

Nevertheleſs, let me adviſe you, my dear Miſs 


Clary, to diſcountenance any viſits, that may, with 


the cenſorious, affect your character. As that has not 


hitherto ſuffered by your wilful default. I hope you 


will not, in a deſponding negligence (ſatisfying you 
ſelf with a conſciouſneſs of your own innocence), 15 
mit it to fuffer. Difficult ſituations, you know, my 
dear young Lady, are the teſts not only cf prudence, 


but of virtue. 


I think, I muſt own to you, that ſince Mr. Brands 
letter has been received, I have a renewed prohibiti- 
on to attend you. However, if you will give me 
_ that ſhall not detain me irom you. Nor would 

I itay for that leave, if I were not in hopes, that, in 
this critical lituation, 1 "OY be able to do vou ſervice 


| here. 


I have often had meita; ges, and i inquiries after your 


health, from the truly rev En Dr, Lewen, w ho has 


always expreſſed, and ſtill expreſſes, infinite concern 
for you. He intirely diſapproves of the meatures cf 
the family, with regard to you. He is too much in- 
diſpoſed to go abroad. But, were he in good health, 
he would not as I undesſtand, viſit at II. arlowe- Viace ; 
having been unhandſomely e ſome time ago, by 
your brother, on his offering to mediate between your 
family and you. 

I am juſt now informed, that your couſin Norden. 
is arrived in England. He is at Cantethurv it wenn 


; 4 
looking after 10 me concerns he has there; and is 
toon expotted in theſe hi Who knows what 1 3 


ariſe from his arrival ? Gd be with you, my dear- 
+ 1 
est iſs Clary, and be rour comforter and Sufteiner. 
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And never fear but he will; for I am ſure, IT am ve. 


. . me 

ry ſure, that you put your whole truſt in Him. EN 
And what, after all, is this world, on which we fo he: 
much depend for durable good, poor creatures that ter 


we are When all the joys of it, and what (is a 
balancing comfort) all the troubles of it, are but mo- Fo 
mentary, and vanith like a morning dream ? 
And be this remembered, my deareit young Lady, 


71 

that wordly joy claims. no Kindred with the joys we vi 
are bid to aſpire after. Theſe letters we muſt be fit. to 
ted for by affliction and diſappointment. You are Hay 
therefore in the direct road to glory, however thor- on 
ny the path you are in. And I had almoſt ſaid, that But 
it depends upon yourſelf, by your patience, and by mig 
your reſignedneſs to the dil penfation (God enabling tha! 
you, who never fails the true penitent, and ſincere Me 
invoker), to be an heir of a bleſſed immortality. — 
But this glory I humbly pray, that you may not be tab] 
permitted to enter into, ripe as you are fo ſoon likely lata 
10 be for it, till with your gentle hand (a pleaſure [ \ 
have ſo often, as you know, promiſed to my ſelf ) you nd 
have cloſed the eyes of of x 
Your maternally affeFtionate oo 

JupiTHy NoRTON. 8 0 

LETTER. XIII. _ 

9 f ; the! 

MV CL. HARLOW E, To Mrs. Nok rox. theſ 

| Thurſday, Aug. 17. 5 

WHAT Mr. Brand, or any-body, can have writ- od 6 
ten or {aid to my prejudice, I cannot imagine; any at p 
yet ſome evil reports have gone out againſt me; as jects 


2 f ; * : itten to 
find by ſorac hints in a very ſevere letter written 2 8 
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me by my uncle Antony. Such a letter as 1 believe 
was never written to any poor creature, who, by ill 
health of body, as well as of mind, was before tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave. But my friends 
may poflioly be better juſtified than the reporters.— 
For who knows what they may have heard? 
Lou give me a kind caution, which ſeems to imply 
more than you expreſs, when yon adviſe me againſt 
countenancing of viſitors that may diſcredit me. You 
ſhould, in fo tender a point, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
have ſpoken quite out. Surely, I have had afflicti- 
ons enow to make my mind fitted to bear any thing. 
But I will not puzzle myſelf by confefured evils. 1 
might, if I had not enow that were certain. And I 
ſhall hear all, when it is thought proper that I ſhould. 
Mean time, let me ſay, for your ſatisfaction, that I 
know not that I have any-thing criminal or difrepu- 
table to anſwer for either in word or deed, fince the 
fatal 10th of April laſt. ky 
You deſire an account of what * between me 
and my friends; and alſo particulars, or brief heads 
of my ſad ſtory, in order to ſerve me as occaſion ſhall 
offer. My dear good Mrs. Norton, you ſhall have à 
whole pacquet of papers, which I have ſent to my Miſs 
Howe, when ſhe returns them; and you ſhall have, 
beſides, . another pacquet (and that with this letter), 
which I cannot at preſent think of ſending to that 
dear friend, for the ſake of my own relations ; whom 
the is already but too eager to cenſure heavily. From 
theſe you will be able to collect a great deal of my ſto- 
ry. But for what is previous to theſe papers, and 
which more particularly relates to what I have ſuffer- 
ed from Mr, Lovelace, you muſt have patience ; for 
at preſent I have neither head or heart for {uch ſub- 
jects, The papers I ſend you with this will be thoſe 
mentioned in the Margin. You muſt reſtore them 


H 2 | to 
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to me, as ſoon as peruſod; and upon your. honour, 
make no ule of any intelligence you have from me, 
but by my conſent. | 
Theſe communications: you muſt not, my g good Mrs. 
Norton, look upon as appeals againſt my 7 relations 
On the contrary, I am heartily ſorry, that they have 
incurred the diſpleaſure of ſo excellent a divine a8 
Dr. Lewen. But you deſire to have every thing be- 
fore you; and I think you ought, for who knows, as 
you ſay, but you may be applied.to at laſt, to admi- 


niſter can from their conceding n to. one 


that wants it; and who ſometimes, judging by what 
the knows of "her own heart, thinks herſelf titled 
to it ? 

I know, that I have a moſt indulgent and ſweet— 
tempered mother; but, having to. deal with: violent 
ſpirits, the has too often forteited that the peace 
mind, which ſhe ſo much Fee by her over- con- 
cern to preſerve it. 

I am ture the would not. have enriled me wver for 
an anſwer to a letter written with fo contrite and fer- 
vent a, ſpirit, as was mine to her, to a manly ſpirit, 
had the been left to herſelf. 

But, my dear Mrs. Norton might not, think you 
the revered lady have favoured me with one private 
line !—If not, might ſhe not have permitted yeu to 
have written by her order, or connivance, one foit- 
ning, one mthe; tl; linc, when ſhe ſaw her poor girl 
born ſo hard upon ! 

O no, the might not i—Becauſe her heart, to be 
ſure, i is in their meaſures And if. e think them 
right, perhaps they muf7 be right !—At leaſt knowing 
only what ey Know- And yet they . ght know all, 
if they would ! And poſſibly, in their own 9000 
time, they think to make proper inquir n y ap- 


plications was made to thein but lately -Vet how 
grievous 


for 
fer- 
irit, 


you 
ware 
to 
ſolt- 
girl 


o be 
hem 
wing 
V all, 
good 
Y ap- 
how 
vous 
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grievous will it be to their hearts, if heir time ſhouid 


be oul of linie“ 
By the letters I have ſent to Miſs Howe, you will 


ee, when you have them before you, that Lord 


II. and the Ladies of his family, jealous as they are 
of the honour of Heir horſe (to expreſs myſelf in their 
language), think better of me than my own relati- 
ons do. You will ſee an inſtance of. their generoſity 
to me, which bas extremely affected me. 

Some of the letters in the ſame pacquet will alſo let 
you into the knowledge of a ſtrange ftep which I 
have'taken, (ſtrange you will think it); and, at the 
ſame time, give you my reaſons for it. 

It mult be expected, that ſituations uncommenly 


difficult will make neceſſary ſome extraordinary ſteps, 


which but for thoſe ſituations would be bardly excu- 
ſable. It will be very happy indeed, and ſomewhat 


w ongextul, if all the meaſures I Rafe been driven to 


take fhould be right. A pure intention, void of all 
undutiful reſentment, is what muſt be my conſolati- 
on, whatever others may think of thoſe meaſures, 
whem they cortte to know them: Which, however,. 
will hardly be till it is out of my power to Jaſbify 
them, or to anſwer for mylelt. 


1amglad to hear of my couſin Morden's fafe arri- 


val. TI thould with to fee him methinks : But 1 am 


afraid, that he will fail with the ſtream; as it mult 
by expected, that he will hear what they have to ſay 

iirſt But what I moſt fear, is, thgt he will take up- 
on himſelt to avenge me—Ratler than this ſhould 


happen, I would have him leok upon me as a crea- 


ture utterly unworthy of his concern; 
ct ue concern. 

How ſoothing to the wounded heart of your Cla- 
riſa, how balmy are the aflurances of your continued 


at leatt of his' 


love and favour !—Love me, my dear mamma Nor- 


Hz ton, 
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ton, continue tolove me to the. end !—I now think, 
that I may, without preſumption, promiſe to de/erar 
your love to the end. And when I am gone cheriſh 
my memory in your worthy heart; for in ſo doing 
you will cheriſh the memory of one, who loves and 
honours you more than the can expreſs. 8 

But when J am no more, get over, I charge you, 
as ſoon as you can, the ſmarting pangs of grief that 
will attend a recent loſs; and let all be early turned 
into that, ſweetly melancholy Regard to MEMORY, 
which, engaging us to forget all faults; and' to re- 
member nothing but what was thought amiable, gives 
more pleaſure than pain to ſurvivors.—Eſpecially if 
they can comfort themſelves with the humble hope, 
that the Divine mercy has taken the dear departed to 
itſelf. . 

And what is the ſpace of time to look backward 
upon, between an early departure and the longeſt ſur- 
vivance ?—And what the conſolation attending the 
| tweet hope of meeting again, never more to be ſepa- 
rated, never more to be painted, grieved, or aſperſ- 
ed But mutual! y blefling, and being blefſed, to all 
eternity? ©. 

In the conteraplation of this happy ſtate, in which 
I hope, in God's good time, to rejoice with you, my 
beloved Mrs. Norton, and alſo with my dear Re- 
lations, all reconciled to, and blefiing the child againſt 
whom they are now ſo much incenſed, I conclude 
myſelf 1 
Your ever-dutiful and fecit 1 


CLABISsA HARLOwx. 


Mi Clarif Harlowe. 8 
LETTER: XIV. 
Zr. LoveLact, To Joun BrirorD, /: 


Sur: day, Aug. I 

1 DON T know what a devil ails me; but 1 never 
was fo much indiſpoſed in my lite. At tixt, I 
thought ſome of my bleſſed relations here had got a 
doſe al lminiſtered to me, in orde: to get the whole 
houſe to themizives. But as I am the hopes of ths 
family, I believe they would not be fo wicked. 

I muſt lay down my pen. I cannot write with any 
ſpirit at all, What ae can be the matter with 
me! 


Lorp M. paid me juſt 1 now a curſed gloomy viſit, ta 
aſ how I do after bleeding. His tilters both drove 
away yeſterday, God be thanked. But they aſked not 


my leave; and hardly bid me good-bye. My Lord 
was more tender, and more dutiful than I expected. 


Men are leſs nforeiving than women. I have rea- 
ſon to ſay fo, lam ſures. For beſides implacable 
Miſs Harlowe, and the old Ladies, the two Montague 
Apes han't been near me yet. 


 NerrneR eat, drink, nor fleep !A pitcous caſc, 

85 If I hould die like a fool now, people would 

ſay Miis Harlowe had broke my heart. — That ſhe 
e me to the heart, is certain 


Cent dec ſqueamith 1 IV ould fain write it off. 
TN 


— — 


Wert, but now let's try for t—Hoy—IHoy—Hoy! 


Confound me for a gaping puppy, how I yawn !— 


14 Where 


Dur muſt lay down my pen again. It won't do. Poor 
Lovelace W. at a devil : ails thce 
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Where ſhall I begin? At thy Executarſhip—Thoy 


ſhalt have a double office of it: For I really think 
thou mayeſt ſend me a coflin and a ſhroud. I ſhall 
be ready for them by the time they can come down, 
What a little fook is this Miſs Harlowe ! I warrant 
ſhe'll now repent that ihe refuſed me. Such a love- 
Ir young widow— What a charming widow would 
he have made]! How would the have adorned the 


weeds! To be a widow in the firſt twelvemonths is. 


one of the greateſt felicities that can befal a fine lady, 
Such pretty employment in new di/mals, when ſhe had 
hardly worn round her 6/azing z21fuls ! Such ligh's, 
and ſuch ſhades ! how would they ſct off another, 
and be adorned by the wearer |— 
Goto the devill—I will write !—Can I do any- 
thing elſe ?! 
They would not have me write, Beiford.—I muſt 
be ill indeed, when I can't write.— 
Bur thcu ſeemeſt nettled, Jack ! It is becauſe 1 
was fung ? It is not for for two friends, any more 


than for man and wife, to be out of patience at one 


time. What muſt be the confequence, if they are? 
A am in no fighting mood juſt now: But as patient 
and paffive as the chickens that are brought me in 
broth— For I am come to that already. 


But I can tell thee, for all this, be 7by own man, 
if thou wilt, as to the Executorſhip, I wilknever fut- 


fer thee to expoſe my letters. They are too ingenu- 


ous by half to be ſeen. And I ablolutely inſiſt upon 


It, that, on receipt of this, thou burn them all. 


I will never forgive thee that impudert and un- 
friendly reflection, of my cavaliering it here over halt 


a dozen perſons of diſtinction: Remember, too, thy 
poor felble/s arphan. — Tlieſe reflections are too ſeri- 


ous; and thou art alſo too ferious for me to let thelg 


thi ng 


0e 
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things to 8⁰ off as jeſting; notwithſtanding the Ro- 
man ſtile is preſerved 3 and, indeed but juſt preſerved. 
By my ſoul, Jack, if I had not been taken thus egre- 
giouſly eroplick, Twould have been WP with thee, and 
105 lady. too, before now. 

But Write on, however: And ſer Aa me <opies, if 
thou canſt, of all that p alſes between our Charlotte 
and Miſs Harlowe. Fil take no-notice of what thou 
communicateſt of that ſort. T like not the people 
here the worſe for their generous offer to the lady. 
But you ſee ſhe is as proud as implacable.. There's 
no obliging her: She'd rather ſell her clothes, than 
be beholden to any-body, altho ſhe would oblige by 

dermitting the 'obli ation. 


Oh Lord ! Oh. ord !—Mortal ll— Adieu, Jkt : "i 


- 


T was forced to leave off; I was ſo in, at t this place. 
And what doſt thin? My uncle brought the par- 
ſon of the pariſh: to pray by me; ſor his Chaplain 


is at Oxford; I was lais down in my night-gown. 
over my waiſtcbat, and in a deze: And, when 1 


opein'd my eyes, who ſhould I. fee, but the parſon. 
kneeling oh one fide of the bed; lord M. on the 
other; Mrs. Greme who, had: bach ſent for to tend 
me, as they call. it, al the feet : God. be thanked, my 
Lord, faid. I, in an ecſtacy | —Where” s Miſs —＋ dor. Fe 
thought they were going to marry me, 

Lg a me . at ies c pray'd 
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low : But, ſee ! 1 can read vou; as good 3 as you can 
read me. 

They ſtared at one another. I gaped, 0 read, 
Poor mo—or—tals; the ee of their OWN 
their oun miſ—fer=ry- . 

It is as ſuitable to my. caſe, as to the lay Sy 28 
thou'lt obſer ve, if thou readeſt it again. At the paſ- 
ſage where it is ſaid, That when àa man is chaſtened 
for ſin, his beauty « conſumes away, I ſlept to the glaſs: 
A poor figure, b. 7 Jupiter, cried: 15 1-——And they all 


_ praiſed and athhired me; lifted up their hands and 


their eyes; and the Doctor ſaid, He always thought 
It impoſſible, that a. man of m ſenſe could be ſo wild 
as the world fail I was. My: ord chuckled for joy; 

congratulated me, and, thank, my dear, Mits Harlowe: 
J got kigh reputation among good bad, and indif- 


ferent. In ſhort, I have eſtabliſhed myſelf for ever 


with all here. — But, O Belford, even this will not 
do I muſt leave off again. 

A visir from the Montague ſiſters, led: in by my 
nobling uncle, to congratulate my amendment and 
reformation ' both in one. W hat a lucky event this 
meſs, with this melitation in my pocket; for we 
were all to pieces before ! Thus, when a boy, have I 
joined with 4 croud coming out of church, and have 
deen thought to 'have been, there myſelf. 3 5 


'Fam incenſe at the infolence” of, the Joan Le- . 


Tits, Thou wilt hi bly oblige. me, if thou'le find him 
out, and ſend me His cars in the next letter. 
My charmer miſtakes me, if The thinks I propoſed 


het writing to ind, As an alternative that Mould diſ- 


penſe with pn attendance upon her. 'That it. thall 
10 d, nor it's 5 intend it tho uld, ü nlefs ſhe. had 
pleaſed me. better in che . if it than ſhe has 
done. Bid Per read again gabe NO uch hopes 
I World hard be Hoy with her | in ite 


D = . 


7 to- -morrov, 
| e; EF 7 1 


Pits « of you both, by 


OY” tein A | Yong Warn, Hand — 


toms. 
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to-morrow, at fartheſt, had I not been laid by the 
heels thus, like a helpleſs. miſcreant. 

But I grow betier and detter every hour, I lay j— 
The Doctor ſays not: But I am fure I know beſt : 
And I will ſoon be in London, depend on't. But 
ſay nothing of this to my " rucl, and implacable 


Miſs Harlowe. 


A-dieu-u, Ja-aac k—What a gaping puppy ( Caw-n | 
yaw-n | yaw-n!) 


Thy LOVELACE. 


LS 4TE6 Kali 
Mr. BELrorD, To RoverT LovELAct, 27 


Monday, Ag. 14. 


IA extremely concerned for thy illneſs. I 


ſhould be very ſorry to loſe thee. Yet, if thou dick 


ſo ſoon, | could with, from my ſoul, it had been be- 
fore the beginning oz laſt Apr rilz And this as well 


for thy ſake, as for the ſake of the moſt excellent 


woman in the world : For then thou wouldſt nor 


have had the moſt crying lin of thy life to an- 


wer for. 


» 


I was told on Saturday, that thou wert very much 
out of order; and this made me forbear ring till I 
heard further. Harry, on his return from thee, con- 


firmed the bad way thou art in. But I hope Lord 


M. in his unmerited tenderneſs for thee: thinks the 


worſt of thee. What can it be, Bob? A violent 


fever, they ſay; but attended with odd ſevere i yoo: 


I Will 
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I will not trouble thee, in the way thou art in, 
with what paſſes here with Miſs Harlowe. I wiſh thy 
repentance as ſwift as thy illneſs ; and as efficacious, 
if thou dieft ; for it is elſe to be feared, that She ang: 
You will never meet in one place. 
I told her how ill you are. Poor man! ſaid ſhe, 
Dangerecuſly ill, ſay you? 


Dangeroufly mdeed, Madam !—8$0 Lord M. ſends 


me word! 

God be merciful to has if he die 1 | ſaid the admi- 
rable creature. Then, after a pauſe, Poor wretch! 
May he meet with the mercy he has not 


thewn | 


I fend this by a ſpecial mefſengesr : For I am impa- 
tient to hear how it goes with thee.——If I have re- 


ceived thy Ja letter, what melancholy reflections will 


that //, ſo ſull of ſhocking levity, give to 
Th y true Friend, 
Jonx Bri ror. 
LETTER XLII. 
Mr. Lovrlzck, To Joux BrrtrorD, Elo; 
| Tuefday, Aug. 5. 


THANK thee, Jack, moſt heartily I thank 
thee, ſor the ſober concluſion of thy laſt II have a 


good mind, for the ſake of it, to forgive thy till now 5 


abſolutely unpardonable extracts. 

But doſt think I will loſe ſuch an angel, ſuch a for 
giving angel, as this! 7 By my ſoul, I will not — 
To pray for mercy for ſuch an ingrateful miſcreant ! 
.. — Row ſhe wounds, how ſhe cuts me to the ſoul, 


by 


ous goodneſs 
will not loſe per! So tell her ! 
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by her exalted generoſity ! But SHE muſt have 
mercy upon me firſt Then will the teach me a re- 
ance, for the ſake of which her prayer for me will 
be anſwered. 

But haſten, haſten to me; particulars of her health, 
of her employments, of her converſation. 

Jam fick only of love — O that TI comld have 
called her mine !—It would then have been worth 
while to be ſick To have ſent for her down to me 
from town; and to-have-had her, with healing in her 
dove- like wings, flying to my comfort; her duty, 


and her choice to pray for me, and to bid me live 
for her ſake lO Jack! what an angel have I 


But I have not loft her II wil! nat lofe her! I 
am almoſt well; ſhould be quite well but for theſe 


preſcribing raſcals, who, to do credit to their {kill, 


will wake the diſcaſe of importance.- 


And 1 wilt | 


make her mine And be ſick again, to intitle my- 
ſelf to her dutiful tenderneſs, and pious as well as 


pe ſonal concern“ 
God for ever blefs her! 
culars of her | 


Haſten,. hatin parti- 
I am fick of love! Such gener- 
By all that's great and good, I 
She fays, 
That ſhe could not pity me, if ſhe thought of 
being mine! This according to Miſs Howe's tran- 

{criptions to Charlotte But bid her hate me, and 
have me: And my behaviour to her ſhall ſoon turn 


that hate to love !———FPor, War and mind, I 
will be . hers. 


LETTER 
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_ LET T ER XLIX. 
| Mr. Brllronx p, To RoBzRT LovELAck, 29. 
Thurſday, Aug. 17. 


I AM ſincerely rejoiced to hear that thou art al- 
ready ſo much amended, as thy ſervant tells me thou 
art. Thy letter looks as if thy morals were mending 
with thy health. This was a letter I could ſhew, as 1 
did, to the lady. 

She is very ill (Curſed letters received from her 
implacable family!) So I could not have much con- 
verſation with her, in thy favour, upon it But what 

paſſec will make thee more and more adore her. 
wen | had done, Poor man! faid ſhe; what a let- 
ter is this] He had timely inſtances that my temper 
Was not ungenerous, if generoſity could have obliged 
him! But his remorſe, and that for his on ſake, is 
all the puniſhment I wiſh him.———Yet I muſt be 
more referved, if you write to him every-thing I 
ſay | : 


help it, tho” to her face! 
No goodneſs in it! the faid,—It was a frame of 


mind ſhe had endeavoured after for her own ſake. — 


She ſuffered too much in want of mercy, not to with 
it to a penitent heart..-He /eems to be penitent, ſaid 
the; and it is not for me to judge beyond appear- 
ances.—If he be not, he deceives himſelf more than 
any-body elle. 5 1 3 
She was fo ill, that this was all that paſſed on the 
occaſion, | = | 
What 


She was very attentive to me, as I read it; and, 


I extolled her unbounded goodneſs - How could I 


1 
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What a fine ſubject for Tragedy would the injuries 
of this . lady, and her behaviour under them, both 
with regard to her, implacable friends, and to her 
perſecutor, make! With a grand objection as to the 
moral, nevertheleſs ; for here virtue is puniſhed ! 


| Except indeed we look forward to the rewards of 


HEREAFTER, which, morally, ſhe muſt be ſure 
of, or who can ? Yet, anker all, I know not, ſo ſad 
a fellow art thou, and ſo vile an huſband mighteſt 
thon have made, whether her virtue is not rewarded 
in miſſing thee : For things the moſt grievous to 
human nature, when they happen, as this charming 


| creature once obſerved, are often the happieſt for 


us in the event. 2% 

I hape frequently thought, i in; my attendance on 
this lady, That if Belton's | admired author, Nic. 
Rowe, had had ſuch a character before him, he 
would have drawn another ſort of a penitent than he 
has done, or given his Play, whick he calls The Fair 
Penitent, a fitter title. Miſs Harlowe is a penitent 
indeed! I think, if Jam not guilty of a contradic- 
tion in terins, a penitent without a fault; her parents 
conduct. towards her from the from the firſt conſi- 
der'd. 

The . ſtory of the other is a pack of damn'd 
ſtu, Lothario, tis true, ſeems ſuch another wicked 


ungenerous varlet as thou know'ſt who : The author 
knew how to draw a Rake; but not to paint a Pe- 
nitent. Caliſta is a deſirous luſcious wench, and her 
an is nothing elſe but rage, inſolence, and ſcorn. 


er paſſions are all storm and, tumult; nothing of the 


ner pailions of the 92 X, which, if naturally drawn, ; 


will diſtinguiſh themſelves from the maſculine paſſi- 
ons, Dy a ſoftneſs. that will even ſhine thro' rage 
and deſpair. Her character is made up of deceit and 
diſguile. She has, no virtue; is all pride; and her 

— 8 devil 
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evil is as much 27 -. her, a8 4blHbout lier. | 


i 


How then can the fall of fuch' a one © 1 10 A* pro. 


per diſtreſs, when all the-cireutnſtances of it are con- 
fidered'? For does ſhe not brazen out her crime, 
even after detection? Knowing: her own pullt, tlic 
calls for Altamont's vengeance on his belt / riend, as 
If he had traduced her; yields to marry Altamont, 
tho' criminal with znothier © and: actually beds that 
whinm puppy, when {he trad given up Kerſelf body 
and ſoul to Lothario 3 who neverthelef refuſed to 
marry her. 


Her penitence, when begun, ſhe juſtly ſtiles The 


threnſy f per foul ; and, as I ſald, after having, as 
long as ſhe could, moſt audaciouſly brazened out her 
crime, and done Ill the miſchief the could do (occa- 


fioning the death of Lothario, * her father, and 
r ſhe ſtabs herſelf. 
And can this be an act of x penitence 4 

But, indeed our poets hardly know how to create a 


diſtreſs without horror and murder ; and muſt thock 


ur ſoul to bring tears from. your eyes. 
Altamont indeed, who: is an amorous- blockhead, 
a credulous cuckold, and (tho? painted as a brave 


fellow, and a ſoldier)—a whining Tom Eſſence, and 


2 quarreller with his beſt friend, dies Iike a: fool, 
without ſword or pop-gun, of Weße griet and non- 


ſenſe, for one of the vileſt ef her ſex: But 


the Fair Penitem, as the is- called, dies by her own 
and; and, having nd title by her paſt. crimes to 


jaudable pity, forfeits all claim to true yen! tence, and 


in all probability to future metcy. 
et here is Miſs Hark, virtuous, noble, viſe, 
pions, unhappily inſnared by the vows and oaths of a 
vile Rake, whom the believe es to be a man of honour: 
And, being ill uſed by her friends for his /ike, is in 
a manner. forced to throw herſelf upon his 1 ectlon; 
who, 
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who, in order to obtain her confidence, never ſcru- 
ples the deepeit and molt ſolemn proteftations of ho- 
nour. After a ſeries of plots and contrivances, all 

baflled by her virtue and vigilance, he baſely has re- 

courſe to the vileſt of arts, and, to rob her of her 
Koni, is forced firſt to rob "Bu of her fenſes. Un- 
able to bring her, notwithſtanding, to his ungenerous. 


views of cohabitation, ſhe awes him in the very en- 


trance of a freth act of premeditated guilt, in pre- 
fence of the moſt abandoned of women, aſſembled to 
aftilt his corfed purpoſe ; triumphs over them all, by 
virtue only of her innocence; and eſcapes from the 
vile hands he had put her into: Nobly, not franticly 
reſents: Refufes to ſee, or to marry the wretchs 
who, repenting his. uſage of ſo divine a creature, 
would fam move her to forgive his baſeneſfs, and 
make him her huſband : And, tho perſecuted by 
all her friends, and abandoned to the deepeſt diſtrefs, 


obliged, from ample fortunes, to make away with the 


apparel for ſubſiſtence, ſurrounded by ſtrangers, and 
forced (in want of others) to make a friend of the 


friend of her feducer. Tho! longing for death, and 


making alk the proper preparatives for it, convinced 
that grief and ill ufage have broken her noble heart, 
ſhe abhors the impious thought of ſhortening her al- 
to: ted period ; and, as much a firanger to revenge es 
deipair, is able to forgive the author of her 1vin 3 
wiſhes his repentance, and that ſhe may be the lalt 
victim to his barbarous perfidy : And is folicitous for 
nothing ſo much in this life, as to prevent vindictive 
miſchief to and From the man, who has uſed her ſo 
bately. 

This is penitence ! This is piety | And hence a 
diſtreſs naturally ariſes, that muſt 4worzhily affect every 
heart. 
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Whatever the ill-uſage of this excellent lady is from 
her relations, it breaks not out into exceſſes: She 
{trives, on the contrary, to find reaſon to juftify them 
at her own expence z and ſeems more concerned for 
their cruelty to her for their ſakes hereafter, when 
ſhe ſhall be no more, than for her own. For, as to 
herſelf, ſhe is ſure, ſhe ſays, God will forgive her, 
tho' no- body elſe will. 

On every extraordinary provocation ſhe has re- 
courſe to the Scriptures, and endeavours to regulate 
her vehemence by ſacred precedents. Better people, 
ſhe ſays, have been more afflicted than ſhe, grievous 
as ſhe ſometimes thinks her afflictions : And ſhall 
ſhe not bear what leſs family perſons have born? On 
the very occaſion I have mentioned, (ſome new in- 


ſtances of implacalt:eneſs from her friends) the in. 


cloſed meditation will ſhew, how mildly ſhe com- 
plains, and yet how forcibly. See if thou, in the 
wicked levity of thy heart, canſt apply it as thou didſt 
the other, to thy caſe: If thou canſt not, give way 
to thy conſcience, and that will make the Propereſt 
application. 


MEDITATION. 


HOW tns will ye Vex my 2 and break me in 


pieces with wore's ! | 

Be it indecd that I have er; et, mine er rer remaineth 
avith myſelf 

To her that is WMicfed, pity foould be 2 rom ber 
friend. 
But the that is ready 16 ſlip with her /eet, is as a 


- damp aeſpijed in the thouzbt of them that are al 
5 enſe. 


There is a ſhame which 4 Eringeth in, and there is 0 
Shame which bringeth 8/15; and grace. 
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Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye, my 


friends ! „y the hand sf Cod hath touched me. 
te 


If your foul were in my fouls fleud, J alfo could ſpeak 


as ye do I could heap up words againift you— 


But I would flrengthei: you with my mouth, and the 

moving , my lips ſhould afſuage your grief. 

Why will ye break a leaf Friven thro and fro ? Why 
will ye purſue the dry flubble ? Why will ye awrie bite 
tr 28 ds againſt ne, apts, make me poſſe fs the iniguilies 


of my youth, 
Merch is ſeafonable\ in the time of afflition, as clouds 


of rain in the time ef drought. 


Are not my days aſh ? Ceaſe then, und Jet me alone 
that I may take comfort a little -Before I go whence 1 

hall not return ; even to the land Y eres a {ſhadow 
of death ! | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THIS excellent lady is informed, by a letter from 
Mrs. Norton, that Colonel Morden is juit arrived 
in England. He is now the, only perſon. the 
withes to fee. 

1 expreſſed ſome jealouſy upon it, leſt he ſhould have 
place given over me in the Executorſhip. She 
laid, that ſhe had no thoughts to do fo now; for 
that ſuch a truit, were he to accept of it, (which 

the doubted) might, from the nature of ſome of the 
papers, which in that cafe would neceſſarily paſs 

through his hands, occaſion miſchief between my 
friend and him, that would be worſe than death for 
her to think of. 


Poor Belton, I hear, is at deaths: 3s door. A meſſen- 


ger is juſt come from him, who tells me, He can- 


not die till he ſees mc. 1 hope the poor fellow 
- wil 
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will not go off yet ; ſince neither his affairs in this 
world, nor for the other, are in tolerable order. 
I cannot avoid going to the poor man. Vet am 
unwilling to ſtir, till I have an. aſſurance from 
thee, that thou wilt not diſturb the lady: For I 


know he will be very loth to part with me, when 
he gets me to him. 


Tour ville tells me how faſt thou me endeſt „Let me 


conjure thee not to think of moleſting this incom- 
parable woman. For thy own fake I requeſt this, 
as welt as for: hers, and for the fake of thy given 
promile : For thould ſhe dis within a few Kea 
as I fear ſhe will, it will be ſaid, and perhaps too 
juſtly, that thy viſit has haſtenel her end. 


In hopes thou wilt not, I wiſh thy perfect recovery; 


Elſe, that thou 1 A TE and. be confined td 
thy bed. 


Mr. - Brzwonn, To Al 1 Cite. Haro. 


; Sat. morn. dg 19. 
Madam, 


I THINK myſelf obliged in honour to acquaint 
you, that I am afraid Mr. Lovelace w Il try his fate 
by an interview with you. 

I with to Heaven you could prevail ypon your- 
ſelf to receive his viſit. All that'is reſpectful, even 
to veneration, and all that is penitent, will you, ſee in 
mis behaviour, if you can admit of it. But as I am 
oblige to ſet out directly for Epſom (to perform, as 
I apprehend, the laſt friendly offices for poor Mr. 
Belton, whom once you faw) and as I think it more 
W 
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likely, that Mr. Lovelace will: vet be prevailed: upon, 


than that he v7}, J thought fit to give you this inti- 
mation, leſt otherwiſt; if he thould dene, you ſhould 


be too much ſurprized. 


He flatters himſelf, that you are not fo ill as I re- 


preſent you to be. When he ſees you, he will be 


convinced, that the moſt obliging things he can. do, 
will: be as proper to be done for the fake of his own 
future peace of mind, as for your health fake; and, 
] dare ſay, in fear of hurting the latter, herwith for- 
bear the thoughts of any further intrufion; at leaſt 
e er are ſo much indiſpoſed: So that one half 
kinr's ſhock, if it will be a ſhock to fee the unhappy. 
man (but juſt got up himſelf from a dangerous fever,) 
will be all you will have occatton: to ſtand. 

I beg you will not too much hurry and: diſcompoſe 
vourſelf. It is impoffible he can be in town till. Mon-? 
day, at ſooneſt. And if he reſolve to come, I hope 
to be at Mr. Smith's before him. 


Jam, Madam, with the profoundeſt veneration, 
Your meft faithful and moſt obedient Servant, 
J. BrrroRD. 
LETTER LL 
Mr. LovELace To Joan BELrokD, 272 
22 e to hi: ef Aug. 17.3 
- Sundays. Aug: 20. 


W. HAT an unmerciful fellow art thou ! A man 
has no necd of a conf clence, who has ſuch an imper- 
tinent 
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tinent monitor. But if Nic. Rowe wrote a play that 
anſwers not his title, am 1 to be reflected upon or 
that?—I have ſinned ! I repent ! I would repair 
She forgives my ſin] She accepts my repentance |! 
But the won't let 1 me repair - What wouldſt have 
me do? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as ſoon. as thou canſt, 
Yet whether thou goeſt or not, up I muff go, and ſee 
what I can do with the ſweet: oddity myſelf. The 
moment theſe pre/cribing varlets will let me, depend 
upon it, I go, Nay, Lord M. thinks the ought to per- 
mit me one interview. His opinion has great autho- 
rity with me hen it ſquares with my own : And ! 
have aſſured him, and my two couſins, that I will 
behave with all the decency and reſpect, that man 
can behave with to the perſon whom he mo/? re- 


ſpects. And ſo I will. Of this, if thou chooſeſt 


not to go to Belton mean time, thou ſhalt be 
witneſs. 


Colonel Morden, thou haſt heard me ſay, is 7 


man of honour and bravery : But Colonel - Mor- 
den has had his girls, as well as you and I. And 
indeed, either openly or ſecretly, who has not? The 
devil always baits with a pretty wench, when he an- 
gles for a man, be his age, rank, or degree, what 
it will. 

I have often heard my Beloved ſpeak of the 
Colonel with great diſtinction and eſteem. I wiſh 
he could make matters a little eaſter, for her mind's 


ſake, between the reſt of the implacables and her- 
ſelf. 


Methinks I am ſorry for honeſt Belton. But a 


man cannot be ill, or vapouriſh, but thou lifteſt up 
thy ſhriek-owl note, and killeſt him immediately.— 
None but a fellow, who is fit for a drummer in 


death's 
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death's forlorn hope, could take ſo much delight as 
thou doſt, in beating a dead-march with thy gooſe- 
uills. | ö 

I ſhall call thee ſeriouſly to account, when J ſee 
thee, for the extracts thou haſt given the lady from 
my letters, notwithſtanding what I ſaid in my laſt 3 
eſpecially if the continue to refuſe me. An hundred 
times have I known a woman deny, yet comply at 
laſt: But, by theſe extracts, thou haſt, I doubt, 
made her bar up the doors of her heart, as ſhe uſed 
to do her chamber-door againſt me. This therefore 
is a diſloyalty that friendihip cannot bear, nor ho- 
nour allow me to forgive. 


LETTER LIN, 
Ar. LOVELACE, To JohN BELEORD, E/. 
. London, Aug. 21. Monday. 


I Believe I am bound to curſe thee, Jack. Never- 


theleſs I won't anticipate, but proceed to write thee 


a longer letter, than thou haſt had from me for 
ſome time paſt. So here goes. 7 

That thou mighteſt have as little notice at poſſi- 
ble of the time I was reſolved to be in town, I ſet 
out in my Lord's chariot and fix yeſterday, as ſoon 
as I had diſpatched my letter to thee, and arrived 
in town laſt night : For I knew I could have no de- 
pendence on thy friendſhip, where Miſs Harlowe's 
humour was concerned. e = 

I had no other place ſo ready, and fo was forced 


to go to my old lodgings, where alſo my wardrobe 


is; and there I poured out millions of curſes upon 
the whole crew, and refuſed to fee either Sally or 
| | : P olly = 
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tinent monitor. But if Nic. Rowe wrote a play that 
anſwers not his title, am I to be reflected upon for 
that ?—I have ſinned ! I repent ! I would repair 
She forgives my ſin ! She accepts my repentance ! 


But ſhe won't let 1 me repair !—W hat wouldſt have 


me do? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as ſoon as thou canſt, 
Yet whether thou goeſt or not, up I ¹ι¹ go, and ſes 
what I can do with the ſweet: oddity myſelf. The 
moment theſe pre/cribing varlets will let me, depend 
upon it, I go, Nay, Lord M. thinks ſhe ought to per- 
mit me one interview. His opinion has great autho- 
rity with me—when it fquares with my own : And [ 
have aſſured him, and my two couſins, that I will 
behave with all the decency and reſpect, that man 


can behave with to the perſon whom he my? re- 
ſpecs. And fo I will. Of this, if thou chooſeſt 


not to go to Belton mean time, thou ſhalt be 
witneſs. 


Colonel Morden, thou haſt heard me ſay, is a 


man of honour and bravery : But Colonel Mor- 


den has had his girls, as well as you and I. And 


indeed, either openly or ſecretly, who has not? The 
devil always baits with a pretty wench, when he an- 
gles for a man, be his age, rank, or degree, what 
it will. | 

I have often heard my Beloved ſpeak of the 
Colonel with great diſtinction and eſteem. I wiſh 
he could make matters a little eaſter, for her mind's 
N between the reſt of the implacables and her- 
ſel 


Methinks I am ſorry for honeſt Belton. But a 


man cannot be ill, or vapouriſnh, but thou lifteſt up 


thy ſhriek-owl note, and killeſt him immediately.— 
None but a fellow, who is fit for a drummer in 


death's 


th 
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death's forlorn hope, could take fo much delight as 
thou doſt, in beating a dead-march with thy gooſe- 


uills. ND | 
I ſhall call thee ſeriouſly to account, when I ſee 


thee, for the extracts thou haſt given the lady from 
my letters, notwithſtanding what I ſaid in my laſt; 


eſpecially if the continue to refuſe me. An hundred 

times have I known a woman deny, yet comply at 

laſt: But, by theſe extracts, thou haſt, I doubt, 
made her bar up the doors of her heart, as ſhe uſed 

todo her chamber-door againſt me. This therefore 

is a diſloyalty that friendihip cannot bear, nor ho- 

nour allow me to forgive. 


LETTER Il 
Mr. LOVELACE, To JouN BELFORD, E/. 
5 5 Tondon, Aug. 21. Monday. 


I Believe I am bound to curſe thee, Jack. Never- 
theleſs I won't anticipate, but proceed to write thee 
a longer letter, than thou haſt had from me for 
ſome time paſt. So here goes. 

That thou mighteſt have as little notice at poſſi- 
ble of the time I was reſolved to be in town, I {et 
out in my Lord's chariot and {ix yeſterday, as ſoon 
as I had diſpatched my letter to thee, and arrived 


in town laſt night: For 1 knew I could have no de- 


pendence on thy friendſhip, where Miſs Harlowe's 
humour was concerned. 5 

I had no other place ſo ready, and fo was forced 
to go to my old lodgings, where alſo my wardrobe 
is; and there I poured out millions of curſes upon 


the whole crew, and refuſed to ſee either Sally or 
| | P olly ; 
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Polly; and this not only. for ſuffering the lady to ef. 


cape; but for the-villainous, arreſt, and for their in. | 


ſolence to her at the officer's houſe. 

I dreſs'd myſelf in a never- worn ſuit, which 1 had 
intended for one of my wedding-ſuits: And liked 
myſelf fo well, that 1. be Zan to think with thee, that 
my outhde was the heſt. of me. 

T took a chair to Smith's,, my. heart bounding in 
almoſt audible thumps to my throat, with. the aftur. 
ed exꝑectation of feeing my. Beloved. I claſped my 
fingers, as I was danced along: 1. charged my eyes to 
languiſh and ſparkle by turns: I talked to my knees, 
telling them how they muſt bend; and, in the lan- 
guage of a charming deſcriber, acted my part in fan- 
cy, as well as f. poke it to myſelf: 


e hand, ng thus 40701 I Gs ” 
Thus court ber | pity ; and-thus plead my pain > 


Thus /h for fancied Jrowns, if frewns ſhould riſe ; 
And thus meet 9 88 i he. ſoftning eg. 


IN. this manner entertained I. myſelf, till J arrived 
at Smith's; and there the fellows. ſet down. their gay 
burden. Off went their hats; Will. ready at hand, 
in anew livery; up went. the head; out ruſhed my 
Honour; the woman behind the counter all in flut- 
ters reſpect and fear giving due ſolemnity to her 
features; ; and ber knees, I doubt not knocking 
againſt the inſide of her wainſcot fence. _ 

Your ſervant, Madam— Will. let the fellows. move 

to ſome diſtance, and wait. - 
| You have a young lady lodges here; Miſs Har- 
lowe, Madam : Is ſhe above? 


Sir, Sir, and pleaſe your honour, [The woman is 


ſtruck with my figure, thinks I J Miſs Harlowe, Sir 
* nere 


There 
But, ! 
But 
ſtairs 
find J 
ſtairs. 
Sir, 
15 abr. 
In 
vou 
1 mi 
her, 
Inc 
ſhe is 
Sh 
down 
De 
| exP 
Ularit: 
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There is indeed, ſuch a young lady lodges here—— 
But, But 


But what, Madam "ON muſt ſee her. One pair of 
ad fairs 3 is it not ?—Don't trouble yourſelf—I ſhall 
ed find her apartment. And was making towards the 

ſtairs. 
ws Sir, Sir, the lady, the lady is not at home—She 
in js abroad — She is in the country 
e In the country! Not at home \—Impoſſible 
m You will not pals this ſtory upon me, good woman. 
- I mt ſee her. I have balinels of life and death with 
CS, her, 


* Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at Koch Indeed, Sir, 
ſhe is abroad! 


ws She then rung a bell : John, cried he, pra 7 ſtep 
down IIndeed, Sir, the lady is not at hame. 
Down came John, the good man of the houſe when 
| expected one of his} journeymen, by her ſaucy fami- 
liarity 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, the gentleman will not believe 
Miſs Harlowe is abroad. | | 
ed John bow'd to my fine clothes, Your ſervant, Sir 
2 Indeed the lady is abroad. She went out of 
41 towa this morning by fix o clock into the country 
7 
ny by the Doctor's advice. 


ur. Sail 1 would not believe either John or his wits. 
Jam ture, ſaid I, the cannot be abroad. I heard the 


oY was Very ill She } is not able to go out in a coach. 
5 Do you know Mr. Belford, friend ? 
3 Yes, Sir; I have the honour to know Squire Bel- 
ford. He is gone into the country to vitlt a fick 
- friend. He went on Saturday, Sir. 
'Th's had alſo been told from thy lodgings to Will. 
18 whom I ſent to defire to fee thee, on my tirit coming 
= 0 e 


Vol., VII. I Well, 
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Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me word that fhe 
| __— exceeding ill. Flow then can ſhe be gone 
out : | 
O Sir, ſhe is very ill; 
hardly walk to the coach. 

Belford, thought I, Þimſelf knew nothing of the 
time of my coming; neither can he have received 
my letter of yeiterday : And ſo ill, *tis impoſlible 
the would go out. 

Where is her ſervant ? Call her ſervant to me. 

Her ſervant, Sir, is her nurſe: She has no other, 
And fie is gone with her. 

Well, friend, I muſt not believe you. Yowll ex- 
cuſe me; but I muſt go up ſtairs myſelf. And was 
{repping up. 

John hereupon put on a ſerious, and leſs reſpectful 
face Sir, this houſe is mine; and 
| And what, friend ? not doubting then but ſhe was 
above, —— 1 muſt and will ſee her. I have autho- 
rity for it. I am a juſtice a peace. 1 have a ſearch 
warrant, 

And up I went; they follow! ing me muttering, and 
in a plaguy flutter. 

The firſt door I came to was lock d. 
at it. 

The Lady, Sir, has the key of her own apart- 
ment. 

On the inſide, I queſtion not, my honeſt Gilead; 
tapping again. And being aſſured, if ſhe heard my 
voice, that her timorous and ſoft temper, would make 
her betray herſelf, by ſome flutters, to my liſtening 
ear, I ſaid aloud, I am confident Miſs Harlowe is 
here: Deareſt Madam, open the door : Admit me 
but for one moment to your preſence. 

But neither an{wer nor Buttering ſaluted my 2 

ald, 


very ill, indeed Could 


I tapp'd 


- thic] 


poll: 
look 
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and, the people being very quiet, I led on to the 
next apartment 3 and, the key. being on the outfide, 
opened it, and looked all round it, and into the 
oſet. 
5 The man ſaid, he never ſow ſo uncivil a gentleman 
in his life. 
Hark thee, friend, ſail I; Let me adviſe thee to be 
a little decent; or I {hall teach thee a leflon thou 
never learnedſt in all thy life. 


Sir, ſaid he, tis not like a gentleman, to affront pl 


man in his own houſe. 


Then pr'ythee, man, replied I, don't crow upon 
thine own dunghill. 


I tepped back to the locked door : My dear Mils 
Harlowe. I | beg of you to open the door, or I'll break 
it open; 
again. 

The man looked pale; and trembling, and with 
his fright, made a plaguy long face; and called to 


ne of his bodice-makers above, #/eph, come down 


quickly, 
Joſeph came down : A lion's-face grinning fellow ; 5 


thick, and ſhort, and buſhy- headed, like an old oak- 


pollard. 'Then did maſter John put on a ſturdier 
look. But I only humm'd a tune, travers'd all the 
other apartments, ſounded the paſſages with my 


knuckles, to find whether there were private doors, 


and walked] up the next pair of ſtairs, finging all the 


Way 3 John, and Joſeph, and Mrs. Smith, following 
me trembling. 


I looked round me there, and went into two open- 
door bed-chambers ; ſearched the cloſets, the paſ- 
ſages, and peeped thro the key-hole of another : No 
Miſs Harlowe, by Jupiter! What ſhall I do 


What ſhall I do Now will ſhe be grie ved that ſhe 
as out of the Way. 


12 I ſaid 


pathing hard againſt 1 it, that it crack'd 
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I ſaid this on purpoſe to find out whether theſe 
people knew the lady's ſtory ; and had the anſwer 


I expected from Mrs. Smith 
{aid the. | 
Why ſo, Mrs. Smith? Do you know who 1 
am? | 

I can gueſs, Sir. 

VM hom do you gueſs me to be? 

Your name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, I make no 
doubt. 

The very ſame. But how came you to gueſs h 
well, dame Smith? You never faw me before 
Vid you? 

er Jack, I laid out Go! a compliment, and miſs. 

ed it. 

"Vis eaſy to gueſs, Sir; for there cannot be two 


— ! believe not, Sir, 


ſuch gentlemen as you. . | 
Well ſaid, dame Smith——But mean you good a- 
bad ? 


Handſune vias the leaſt I thought the would 
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I leave. you to ins, Sir. | 

Condemned, thinks I by myſelf, on this appeal. 

Why, father Smith, thy wife is a wit, man |-—— 
Didſt thou ever find that out before? But where 
is widow Lovick, dame Smith? My couſin John 
Belford fays {he is a very good woman. Is ſhe 
within ? Or is /he gone with Mits Harlowe too? 


She will be within by-and-by, Sir. She is not 


with the lady. 

Well, but my good dear Mrs. Smith, where is the 
lady gone ? And when will the return: 4 

J can't tell, Sir. 

Don't tell fibs, dame Hmith-; ee t tell Gibs ; chack- 
ing her under the chin: Which made John's upper 
Vp, with chin ſhortened, riſe to his 100—.—1 am ſure 


Jou 
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ſe you know !—But here's another pair of ſtairs : Let 

3 us ſee; Who lives up there? But hold, here s ano- 

Ty ther room lock'd up, tapping at the door —Who's 
at home, cry AER 

i That's Mrs. Lovick's apartment. She i is gone out, 


and has the key with her. ö 
Widow Lovick ! rapping again, I believe you are i 
at home : Pray open the door. 
20 John and Joſeph muttered and whiſpered . 
ther. 
No whiſpering, honeſt friends : Tis not man- 
ners to whiſper. Joſeph, what ſaid Jon to 


; thee . 
fe JOHN, Sir! diſdainfully W the good wo 
man. 
Wo beg pardon, Mrs. Smith : But you fee the b 
| of example. Had you ſhewed your honett man more 
a ect, I ſhould. . Let me give you a piece of ad- 
1] vice: ee os who treat their huſbands irre- 
verently, teach ſtrangers to uſe them with contempt. 
There, honeſt maſter John; why doſt not pull off 1 
thy hat to me ?—O, ſo thou wouldſt, if thou hadſt 4 
oy it on: But thou never weareſt thy hat in thy wife's | 
ere preſence, I believe; doſt thou? 
hn None of your fleers and your jeers, Sir, eryd 
the John. I with every married pair lived as happily as 
we do. 
wy I with ſo too, honeſt friend. But Fl be ang if 
thou haſt any children. 
the WW Why fo, Sir ? 
Haſt thou {——Anſwer me, man: Haſt thou, or 
not? 8 
CK- | Perhaps not, Sir, But what of that? | 
Per What of that? Why II tell thee, The man 
ure who has no children by his wife, muſt put up with 
285 13 Plain 
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Plain John? Hadit thou a child or two, thou'dſt he 
called Mr. Smith, with a courteſy, or a ſmile at leaſt, 
at every word. 

You are very pleaſant, Sir, replied my dame. 1 
fancy, if either my huſband or I had as much to 
anſwer for as I know whom, we thould not be ſo 
merry. 

Why then, dame Smith, fo ch the work for 
thoſe who were obliged to keep you company, 
But I am not merry——l am fad! Hley-ho! 
here ſhall I find my dear Miſs Harlowe ? n 

My beloved Miſs, Harlowe ! (calling at the foot of 
the third pair of ſtairs) if you are above, for God's 
fake amiwer me. I am coming up, 

Sir, ſaid the good man, I with you'd walk down.— 
The ſervants rooms, and the working-rooms, are up 
thoſe ſtairs, and another pair; and Dany 8 there 
that you want. 

Shall I 82 up, and ſee if Mits Harlowe be ha, 
Mrs. Smith ? 

You may, Sir, if you pleaſe. 

Then I won't; for, if ſhe was, vou would not be 
ſo obliging. 5 

I am aſhamed to give vou all this niet — 
You are the politeft traders I ever knew. Honeſt 
Joſeph, ſlapping him upon the ſhoulders cn a ſudden, 
which made him jump, didſt ever grin for a wager, 
man? For the ratcal. ſeemed not diſpleaſed with 
me; and, cracking his flat face from ear to ear, with 
— diftended mouth, ſhew'd his teeth, as broad and as 

black as his thumb-nails. But don't 1 hinder thee : ? 
What canſt earn a-day man? 

Half-a-crown, I can earn a-day ; with an air of 
pride and petulance, at being ſtartled. „ 

There then is a day's wages for thee, But thou 


needeſt not attend me further. 


Come 5 
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Come, Mrs. Smith, come John, maſter Smith I. 
ſhould ſay; let's walk down, and give me an. 
account where the lady Is gone, and when ſhe 
will return. 

So down ſtairs led I. John and Joſeph (tho' 1 
had diſcharged the latter, and my dame, lowing 
me, to ſhew their complaiſance to a ſtranger. 

| re-entered one of the firſt floor rooms. I have 
reat mind to be your ledger: For I never ſaw rack 
obliging folks in my life. What rooms have you to 
ett : Td 

None at all, Sir. | | 

1 am ſorry for that. But whoſe is this? 

Mine, Sir, chufily ſaid Joha. 

Thine, man | Why then L will take it of thee.— 
This and a bed-chamber, and 7 garret for my fer- 
vant, will content me. 1 will give thee thy own 
price and half-a-gttinea. a day over for thoſe con- 
veniencies. | 

For ten guineas a thay; Sir 

Hold, John! Maſter Smith, I ſhould fay——Be- 
fore thou ſpeakeſt con ſider wont be affronred, 
man. 


* 


Sir, I with vou'd tl down, faid the good wo- 


? 


man. Really, Zir, you take 
Great liberties 1 hope you would not ſay, My: 
Smith? 
Indeed, Sir, I was going to fay ſomething like 


it, 
Well, then, I am clad 1 prevented you; for the 

-ords better become my mouth than yours. 

mult lodge with you till the lady returns. 

I muſt. 


fo we'll talk that over there. 


14 „ OY 


But L 
I believe 
However, vou may be wanted in the thopz 
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Down I went, they paying diligent attendavce on 
my ſleps. 1 

When I came into the ſhop, ſeeing no chair or 
ſtool, I went behind the compter, and ſat down un. 

der an arched kind of canopy of carved work, which 

- theſe proud traders, emulating the royal nich-fillers 
often give themſelves, while a joint-ſtool, perbaps, 
ſerves thoſe by whom they get their bread : Such is 
the dignity of trade in this mercantile nation. 

I looked about me, and above me, and told them 
I was very proud of my ſeat; aſking, if John were 
ever permitted to fill this ſuperb nich ? 

Perhaps he was, he ſaid very ſurly 

That is it, cry'd I, that makes thee lock ſo like a 
ſtatue, man. 

Jöhn looked plaguy glum upon me. But his man 
Joſeph and my man Will. turned round with their 
backs to us, to hide their grinning, with each his fiſt 
in his mouth. l 

Faſked, What it was they ſold ? 

Powder, and waſh-balls, and ſnuff, they ſaid; a 

gloves and ſtockings. | 

O COME, III be your cuſtomer. Will. do I want 
waſh-balls ? 

Yes, and pleaſe your Honour, you can diſpenſe 
with one or two. 

Give him half a dozen, dame Smith. 5 

She told me ſhe muſt come where I was, to 
ſerve them. Pray, Sir, walk from behind the 
compter. : 

Indeed but but I won't. The fhop ſhall be 
mine. Where are they if a cuſtomer ſhould come 
in? 

She pointed over my head, with a purſe-mouth, 

as if ſhe would not have limper' d, could ſhe have 
help'd 
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help'd it. I reached down the glaſs, and gave Will. 
ſix. There——put em up, firah. _ 

He did, grinning with his teeth out before; which 
touching my conſcience, as the loſs of them was 
owing to me, Joſeph, ſaid I come hither. Come hi- 
ther, man, when I bid thee. 

He ſtalked towards me, his hands behind him, 
half willing, and half unwilling. 

I ſuddenly wrapt my arm round his neck. Will. 
thy penknife this moment. D—n the fellow, wliere's 
thy penknife. 

O Lord | faid the pollard headed dog > ruggling 
to get his head looſe from under my arm, while 
other hand was muzzling about his curſed hs," as 
if 1 would take his teeth out. 

I will pay thee a good Price, man: Don't ſtruggle 
thus! The penknite, Will. 


O Lord ! cry'd Joſeph, ſtruggling ſtill more and 


more: And out comes Will's pruning-knife; for the 
raſcal is a gardener in the country. I have only 
this, Sir. 


The beſt in the world to launch a gum. D—n 
the fellow, why doſt ſtruggle thus? 
Maſter and Miſtreſs Smith being afraid, I ſup- 


poſe, that I had a deſign upon Joſeph's throat, be- 


cauſe he was their champion (and this, indeed, 
made me take. the more notice of him,) coming 


towards me with countenance tragicomical, 1 let 
him go. 


1 only wanted, ſaid . to take out two or 
three of this raſcal's broad teeth, to put them in- 


to my ſervant's jaws——— And I would have paid 


him his price for them. I would, by my ſoul, 
Joſeph. | 1 


Ts Joſeph 
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Joſep b ſhook 5 cars; and with both his hands 
ſtroaked down, {mooth as it weuld lie, his buthy 
hair ; and looked at me, as if be knew . not AU 
he ſhould laugh or be angry: But, after a ſtupid 
ſtare or two, ſtalked of to the other end gf. the ſhop 
nodding his head at me as he went, fil \{iroaking 
Gown his hair, and took his ſtand by his maſter, fac- 
ing about, and oiſetering, that I was plaguy ſtrong in 
the artas, and he thought would have throttled him. 
Then folding bis arms, and thaking his briſtled head, 
added, Tu as well ] was a gentleman, or he would 
not have taken ſuch an aftront. 

J demanded where their rappee was? The good 
woman pointed to the place: and I took up a ſcollop 
hell of it. Refuſing to let her weigh it, and filled 
my box. And now, Mrs. Smith, ſaid I, where are 
your gloves. 

She ſhewed me; and 1 choſe four pair of them, 
and ſet Joſeph, who looked as If he wanted to be ta- 
ken notice of again, to open the fingers. 


A female cuſromer, who had been gaping at the 


door, came in for ſome Scots Snuff; and I would 
ſerve her. The wench was plaguy hamaly : ; and 1 
told her ſo or elſe, I faid, I would have treated her. 
She in anger (No woman is homely i in her own opini- 
on) threw down her penny; and I put it in my poc- 
ket. 

Juſt then, urging my eye to the Pee, I fer a 
Pretty genteel lady, with a footman after her, peeping 


in with a What's the matter, good. folks? to the 
ſtarers; and I ran to her from behind the compter, 
and, as the was making off, took her hand, and 
drew her into the ſhop, begging that ſhe would be my 


cuſtomer ; for that J had but juit begun ge. 
What do you fell, Sir, ſaid ſhe, ſmilling; but a 
tle ſurprized ; 
Tapes, 


* 
- 
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Tapes, ribbands, ſilk-laces, pins, and needles; for 
Jan a pecllar: Powder, patches, waſh-balls, ſtock- 
ens, garters, ſau, and Fe ONS. we 
goody Smith? 

Zo in !] gently drew her to the compter running be- 
hind it myſelf, with an air of great qiligente and 
obligingneſs. I have excellent gloves and waſh-balls, 
Madam; Rappee, ins Portugal, an all forts of 
muff. | 
Well, ſaid the, in a very good humour, Fil en- 
courage a young beginner for once. Here, Andrew 


(to her fee you want a pair of gloves, don't 


you? 
I took down a pair of. oloves, which Mrs. Smith 


point d to, and came round to tlie fellow to fit them 


on myſelf. 
No matter for opening them, ſaid I: Thy fingers, 


friend are as ſtitf as drumſticks. Puſh— Pho? rt an 


aukward dog ! I wonder ſuch a pretty lady will be 
followed by ſuch a clumſy varlet. 
The fellow had no ſtrength for laughing: And 
Joſeph was mightly pleaſed, in hopes, I ſuppoſe, I 
would borrow a few of Andrew's teeth, to keep him 
in countenance : And like all the world, as the jeſt 
was turned from themſelves father and mother Smith 
ſcem'd diverted with the Ki Nour. 
Phe fellow faid the gloves were too little. 
Thruitz and be 7 as, d to thee, faid J. Why, fol. 
low, thou haſt not the ſtrength of a cat. „ 
Sir, Sir, ſaid he, laughing, I hall kurt your ho- 


nour's ſide. 


D— thee, thruſt, I fay. 
5 did; and burſt out the ſides of the glove. 
Will. ſaid I, where's thy pruning-kni e? By my 
ſoul, friend, Thad a good mind to pare thy curſed 


paws. But come, here's. a larger pair: Try them, 
when 
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when thou getteſt home; and let thy ſweetheart, ; 
thou haſt one, mend the other; and fo take both. 
The lady laughed at the humour; as did my fel. 

_ low, and Mrs. Smith, and Joſeph : Even John laugh- 


ed, tho' he ſeemed by the force put upon the coun- 


tenance, to be but half pleaſed with me neither. 
Madam, faid I, and ſtept behind the compter, 


bowling over it, now I hope you will buy ſomething 


for yourſelf. Nobody ſhall uſe you better, nor fell 
you cheaper. | 


Come, faid ſhe, give me fix peny -worth of Portu- | 


gal ſnuff. 


They ſhewed me where it was, and I ſerved her; 
and ſaid, when the would have paid me I took no- 
thing at my opening. 


If I treated her footman, ſhe told me, I ſhould not 


treat her. 


Welt with all my heart fa'd I: Tis not for Us 
tradeſmen to be ſaucy—Is it, Mrs. Smith? 

J put her fix pence in my pocket; and, ſeizing her 
hand, took notice to her of the crowd that had ga- 
thered about the door, and beſought her to w alk in 
tne back-ſhop with me. 


She ſtruggled her hand out of mine, and would 
fray no longer. 
' 80 J bow'd, and bid her kindly welcome, and 
_ thanked her, and hoped I ſhould have her cuſtom 


another time. 


She went away ſmilling; and Andrew after her; 
who made me a fine bow. 

I began to be out of countenance at the croud, 
which thicken'd apace; and bid will. order the chair 
to the door. | 

Well, Mrs. Smith, with a grave air, I am hearti- 


I; forry NIIſs Harlowe | is abroad. You don't tell me 


where the is ? 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, Sir, I cannot. 

You will not, you mean. She could have no no- 
tion of my coming. I came to town but laſt night 
Have been very ill. She has almoſt broke my heart, 
by her cruelty. You know my ſtory, I doubt not. 
Tell her I muſt go out of town to-morrow morning. 
But I will ſend myH4ervant, to know if ſhe will favour 
me with one half hour's converſation; for, as ſoon 
as I get down, I ſhall ſet out for Dover, in my 
way to France, if I have not a countermand from her 
w ho has the ſole diſpoſal of my fate. | 

And ſo, flinging.down a Portugal Six-and-thirty, 
I took Mr. Smith by the hand, telling him, I was 
lorry we had not more time to be better acquainted ; 
and bidding honeſt Joſeph farewell; who purs'd up 
his mouth as I paſſed by him, as if he thought his 
teeth ſtill in jeopardy 3 and bidding Mrs. Smith 
adieu, and to recommend me to her. fair lodger, 
humm'd an air, and, the chair being come, whipt 
into it; the people about the door ſ-eming to be in 
good humour with me; one crying, A pleaſant gen- 
tleman, I warrant him! And away I was carried 0 
. White's, according to direction. 

As ſoon as I came thither, I ordered Will. to 90 
and change his clothes, and to diſguiſe himſelf by put- 
ting on his black wig, and keeping his mouth ſhut; 
and then to dodge about Smiths, to inform himſelf of. 
the lady's motions. 


1 eve thee this a account of myſelf, that 
thou mayeſt rave at me, and call me harden'd, and 
what thou wilt. For in the firſt place, I, who had 
been ſo lately ill, was glad I was alive; ad then I 
was ſo baulked Ly my charmer's unexpected abſence, 
and fo ruffled by that, and by tne bluff treatment of 
father John, that I had no other way to avoid being 


out 
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out of humour with all I met with. Moreover T was 
rejoiced to find, by the lady's ablence, and by her 
going out at ſix in the morning, that it was in poi ble 
the ſhould be fo ill as thou repreſented her to be; and 
this gave me ſtill higher ſpirits. Then I know the 
Sex always love chearful and humorous fellows, The 
dear creature herſelf uſed to be pleafed witli my gan 


temper and lively manner; and had ſhe been told, 
that I was blubbering for her in the back ſhop, ſhe 


would have deſpiſed me ſtill more than ſhe does. 
Furthermore I was ſenſible, that the people of the 
houſe muſt needs have a terrible notion of me, as a 


lavage, bloody-minded, obdurate fellow; a perfect 
woman-eater; and, no doubt, expected to ſee me 


with-the claws of a lion, and the fangs of a tyger; 
and it was but policy to ſhew them, what a harmleſs, 


pleaſant fellow I am, in order to familiarize the John's 
and the Joſeph's to me. For it was evident to me, 


by the good woman's calling them down, that ſhe 
thought me a dangerous man. Whereas now, John 
and I having haken hands together, and dame Smith 


having ſcen that I have the face, and hands, and 


looks of a man, and walk upright, and prate, and 
laugh, and joke, like other people; and Joſeph, that 


I can talk of taking his teeth out of his head, with-. 


out doing him the leaſt hurt; they will all, at my 
next viſit, be much more eaſy and pleaſant with me 


than Andrew's gloves were to him ; and we ſhall be, 


hail, felioxv, ell met, as the ſaying is, and as tho- 
roughly acquainted, as if we had Known one ano- 
ther a twelvemonth. | 

When I returned to our mother's, J again curſed 
her and alt her nymphs together; and ſtill refuſed to 
Tee either Sally or Polly. I raved at the horrid ar- 
reſt ;? and told the old dragon, that it was owing to 
her and hers, that the faircſt virtue in the world was 
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ruined; my reputation for ever blaſted; and that I 


was not married, and happy i in the love of the moſt 
excellent of br ſex. 

She, to pacify me, ſaid, ſhe would ſhew me a new 
face that would | me; ſince I would not ſee my 
Sally, who was dying for grief. | | 

Where is this new face, cryd 1? Let meſee her, 
tho' I {hall never ice any face with pleaſure but Miſs 
Harlowe's. | 

She won't come down, repli'd ſhe. She will not 
be at the word of command yet—ls but juſt in the 
tramels 3 and muſt be waited upon, I'll aſſure vou; 
and courted much beſides. 1 5 

Ay! ſaid I, that looks well. Lead me to her this 
inſtant. 5 
I followed her up: And who ſhould ſhe be, but that 
little toad, Sally. 

O carve you, aid I, for a er, 18 t you ? ? Is yours 
the new face? | 

O my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace? cry'd ſhe, Farm glad 


any thing will bring you to me! And fo the little 


beaſt threw herſelf about my neck, and there clung 
like a cat. Come, ſaid ſhe, what will you give me, 


and I will be virtuous for a quarter of an hour, and 


mimic. your Clariſſa to the life. 

I was Beſſonded all over. I could not bear ſuch an 
inſult upon "the dear creature (for L have. a ſoft and 
generous nature in the main, whatever you think) 


and curſed her. moſt devoutly, for taking her name bn 


her mouth in ſuch a way. But the little devil was not 


to be baulked; but fell a crying, ſobbing, praying, 


begging, exdlaiming, fainting, ſo that I never ſaw 
my lovely girl fo well aped ; and I. was almoſt taken 


in; for 1 could have fancied T had her before me 


once more. 


O this Sex! this artful Sex! There's no minding 
them. At firſt, indeed, their grief and their con- 
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cern may be real: But give way to the hurricane, and 
it will ſoon die away in ſoft murmurs, trilling upon 
your ears like the notes of a well-tuned viol. And, 
by Sally, one ſees, that Art will generally ſo well ſup- 


ply the place of nature, that you ſhallnot eaſily know 


the difference. Miſs Harlowe, indeed, is the only 
woman in the world, I believe, that can ſay, i in the 
words of her favourite Job (for I can quote a text as 
well as ſhe), But it is nt fo with me. 

They were very inquiſitive about my fair one. 
They told me, that you ſeldom came near them; that 
when you did, you put on plaguy grave airs; would 
hardly ſtay five minutes; and did nothing but praiſe 
Miſs Harſowe, and lament her hard fate. In hort, 
that you deſpiſed them; was full of ſentences; and 
they doubted not, in a little while, would be a loſt 
man, and marry. 

A pretty character for thee, is it not ? Thou art in 


a blefled way, yet haſt nothing to do but to go on in it, 


and then what a work haſt thou to go through | If 


thou turneſt back, theſe ſorcereſſes will be like the 


Czar's Coſſacks (at Pultowa, I think it was), who 
were planted with ready primed and cocked pieces, 
behind the regulars, in order to ſhoot them dead, 
if they did not puſh on, and conquer; and then 
wilt thou be moſt lamentably deſpiſed by ever; barlot 
thou haſt made—And, O Jack] how formidable in 
- that caſe, will be the pamber of thy enemies ! 

I intend to regulate my motions by Will's intelli- 
gence; for ſee this dear creature I muſt and will. Yet 


1 have promiſed Lord M. to be down in two or three 
days, at fartheſt; for he is growing plaguy fond of 


me tince I was il. 
J am in hopes, that the word I left, that I am to 


go out of town to-morrow morning, will ſoon bring 


Mean | 


the lady back again, 
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Mean time, I thought I would write to divert thee 
while thou art of ſuch importance about the dying; 


on 
l, and as thy ſervant, it ſeems, comes backward and 
J forward every day, perhaps I may ſend thee another 
* to-morrow, with the particulars of the interview be- 
y tween the dear lady and me; after which wy foul 
e thirſteth. 

Inn 
. Mr. LovzLace, To JoHN BRLTORD, £7 ; 
> T ueſday Aug. 22. 


I MUST write on, to divert myſelf: For I can 
get no reſt : no refreſhing reſt. I awaked juſt now 
in a curſed fright. How a man may be affected by 
dreams | 

« Methought I had an interview with my beloved. 
«© I found her all goodneſs, condeſcenſion, and for- 
« piveneſs. She ſuffered herſelf to be overcome in 
my favour by the joint interceſſions of Lord M. 
© Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, and my two couſins | 

Montague, who waited upon her in deep mourn- 
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ing; the ladies in long trains ſweeping after them 
Lord M. in a long black mantle trailing after Him. 

They told her, they came in thele robes to expreſs 

Their forrow for my fins ' againſt her, and to im- 

plore her to forgive me. | 

cI myſelf, I thought, was upon my knees, with a 
© {word in my hand, offering either to put it up in the 
« ſcabbard, or to truſt it into my heart, as ſhe ſhould 
a command the one or the other. 

At that moment her couſin Morden, I thounhe, 


© all of a ſudden, flaſhed in thro a window, with 
 ©his 
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his drawn ſword— Die, Lovelace, ſaid Be if this 
inſtant die, and be damned, if in earneſt thou re 
5 paireſt not by marriage my cqufin's n « 
I Qvas riſing to reſent this infult, 1 thought, when 
Lord M. ran between us with his great black mantle 


* and threw it over my face: And inſtantly my charmer, 


777 


with that ſweet voice which has ſo often played 
upon my raviſhed ears, wrapped her arms round 


me, muffled as I was in my Lord M's mantle, O 


ſpare, ſpare my Lovelace ! and ſpare, O Lovelace, 
my beloved couſin Morden] Let me not have m 

diſtreſſes augmented. by the fall of either or both of 
thoſe who are ſo dear to me. 

At this, charmed with her ſweet mediation, I 
thonght I would have claſped her in my arms: 
When immediately {the moſt angelic form I had 


ever beheld, veſted all in tranſparent white, de- 


ſcended- from a ceiling, which, opening, diſcovered 
a ceiling above that, ſtuck round "with golden 


cherubs and glittering ſeraphs, all exulting, Wel- 


come, welcome, welcome ! and encircling. my. 
charmer, #cended with her to the region o ſera- 
phims ; and inſtantly the opening ceiling cloſing, I 
loft ſight of her, awd of the bright form together, 
and found wrapt in my arms her azure robe fall 
ſtuck thick with ſtars of eniboſſed flyer), which I 
bad caught hold of in hopes of detaining her; but 
was all that was left me of my beloved Miſs Har: 
lowe. 


and, tumbling over and over down it, wit: out 


view of a bottom, I awaked in a pane; and Was as 


effectually diſordered for half an hour, as 0 y 
dream had been a reality.” 


OY 
= * 


And then (horrid to relate!) the floor ſink- 
ing under me, as the cciling had opened for her, I 
dropt into a hole, more frightful than that of lden; 


indiff 
J will 
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Wilt thou Ke me troubling thee with ſuch vi” 


fonary {tuff ? Thou wilt fee by it, only that, fleeping 


or waking, my Clariſſa is always preſent with me, 


But here this moment is Will. come running hi- 


ther to tell me, that his lady actually returned to her 


Jodgings laſt night between elev en and twelve, and! is 


now there, tho' very ill. 
J haſten to her. But, that I may not add to her 


indiſpoſition, by any rough or boiſterous behaviour, 


] will be as ſoft and gentle as the dove herſelf in my 
addrefles to her. 


That I do love her, O all ye hol of heaven, 

e witneſi—T hat ſhe is . to me ! 
Dearer than day to one whom fight muſt leave f 
Dearer than life, to one who fear to die. 


The chair is come. I fly to my beloved. . 


LETTER Iv: 
Mr. LovELAcE, To Joan BELTORD, /g. 


CURSE upon my ſtars —Diſappointed again! 

It was about eight when 1 e at Smith's— The 
woman was in the ſhop. 

So old acquaintance, how do you now? I know my 
Love is above.—Eet her be acquainted that I am 


here, waiting for admiſhon to her preſence, and can 


take no denial. Tell her, that 1 will approach her 


with the moſt reſpectful duty, and in whoſe company 


the pleaſes; and I will not touch the hem of her gar- 
ment without her leave. | 

Indeed, Sir, you're miſtaken. The lady is not in 
this de nor near it. wk 


I'll ſee that. —Will ! beckoning him to me, and 


whiſpering, See if thou can'ſt any way find out (with- 


out 
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out loſing fight of the door, left the thould be he. 


low-ſtairs) if ſhe be in the neighbourhood, if not 


within. 

Will. bowed and 5 went off. Up went I, without 
further ceremony 7 attended now only by the good 
woman. 

I went into each apartment, except that which was 
locked before, and was nowalſo locked: Andl calledt, 
Miſs Harlowe in the voice of Love ; but by the ſill 
ſilence was convinced ſhe was not there. Yet on the 
ſtrength of my intelligence, I doubted not but ſhe 
was in the houſe. 


I then went up two pair of ſtairs, and looked round 


the firſt room: But no Miſs Harlowe. 

And who, pray, is in this room ? ſtopping at the 
door of another.. 

A widow gentlewoman, Sir. i Lovick. 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick ! ſaid I, I am intimately 
acquainted with her character, from my couſion John 
Belford. I muſt ſee Mrs. Lovick by all means. Good 
Mrs. Lovick, open the door. 

She did. 

Vour ſervant, Madam. Be ſo good as to excuſe 
me. Lou have heard my ſtory. You are an admirer 
of the moſt excellent woman in the world. Dear Mrs. 
Lovick, tell me what is become of her. 


1he poor lady, Sir, went out yeſterday on purpoſe 


to avoid you: 
How ſo ? She knew not that 1 would be here. 


She was afraid you would come, when ſhe heard 


you were recovered from your illneſs. —Ah ! Sir, 
what a pity it is that ſo fine a gentleman ſhould make 
ſuch ill returns for God's goodneſs to him 

Yeu are an excellent woman, Mrs. Lovick : I know 
that, by my couſin John Belford's account of you; 
and Mits Harlowe 1s an an gel. 


Miss 


Four 
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Miſs Harlowe is indeed an angel, replied ſhe ; and 
ſoon will be company for angels. 

No jeſting with ſuch a woman as this, Jack. 

Tell me of truth, good Mrs. Lovick, where I may 
fee this dear lady. Upon my ſoul, I will neither 
fright nor oftend her. I will only beg of her to hear 
me : ſpeak for one half-quarter of an hour; and, if 
ſhe will have it ſo, I will never trouble her more. 

Sir, ſaid the widow, it would be death for: her to 
ſee you. She was at home laſt night; Til tell you 
truth: But fitter to be in bed all day. She came 
home, ſhe faid, to die; and, if ſhe could not avoid 
your viſit, the was unable to fly from you; and be- 
li ved the ſhould dic in your preſence. 

And yet go out again this morning early? How 
can that be, Widow? 

Why, Sir, ſhe reſted not two hours, for fear of 
you. Her fear gave her ſtrength, which hcl ſuffer 
for, when that fear is over. And finding herlelf, the 


more ſhe thought of it, the leſs able to ſtay to re- 


ceive your vilit, ſhe took chair, and is gone no-body 


knows whither. But, I believe, the intended to be 


carried to the water-iide, in order to take boat; for 
ſhe cannot bear a coach. It extremely incommod- 
ed her yeſterday. 

But before we talk any further, ſaid I, if ſhe be 
gone abroad, you can have no objection to my look- 
ing intofevery apartment above and below; becauſe [ 
am told ſhe is actually in the houte. 

Indeed, Sir, ſhe is 229t. You may ſatisfy yourſelf, 
if you pleaſe : : But Mrs. Smith and 1 waited on her 
to her chair. We were forced to ſupport her, ſhe 


was ſo weak. She ſaid, Where can 4 go, Mrs. Lo- 


vick ? Whether can I go, Mrs. Smith !—Cruel, tru- 
el man |! tell him I called him ſo, if he come again! 
— Cod give him that peace which he denies me! 
Sweet 
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Sweet creature! cry'd I, and looked down, ang 
took out my handkerchief. | 

The widow wept. I wiſh, ſaid ſhe, I had never 
known ſo excellent a lady, and {o great ſufferer! [ 
love her as my own child | | 

Mrs. Smith wept. 
I then gave over the hope of i her for this 
time. I was extremely chagrined at my diſappoint. 
ment, and at the account they gave of her ill health, 

Would to Heaven, ſaid I, the would put it in my 


power to repair her wrongs ! I have been an ungrate- 


ful wretch to her. I need not tell you, Mrs. Lovick, 
how much I have injured her, nor how much ſhe ſuf. 


fers by her relations implacableneſs. Tis the lat- 


ter, Mrs. Lovick, 'tis That, Mrs. Smith, that cuts 


her to the heart. Her family is the moſt implacable 


family on earth; and the dear creature; in refuſin 


to ſee me, and to be reconciled to me, thews her re- 


lation to them a little too plainly. 
O Sir, ſaid the widow, not one ſylable of ' what 
| you ſay belongs to this lady. I never ſaw ſo ſweet a 


creature! ſo edifying a piety | and one of ſo forgiv- 
ing a temper ! She is always accuſing herſelf, and ex- 


culing her relations. And, as to you, Sir, ſhe for- 
gives you: She wiſhes you well; and happier than 
you will let her be. Why will you not, Sir, why 
will you not, let her die in peace? ”Tis all ſhe wiſhes 
for. You don't look like a hard hearted gentleman! 
How can you thus hunt and perſecute a poor lady, 
whom none of her relations will look upon It makes 
my heart bleed for her. 


And then ſhe wept again. Mrs. Smith wept alſo. 


My ſeat grew uneaſy to me. I ſhifted to another ſe- 
veral times; and what Mrs. Lovick farther ſaid, and 
thewed me, made me {till more uneaſy. 
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Bad as the poor lady was laſt night, faid ſhe, ſhe 
tr -1nſcribed into her book a meditation on your per- 
ſecuting her thus. I have a copy of it. If I thought 
it would have any effect, I would read it to you. 
Let me read it myſelf, Mrs. Lovick. 
She gave it to me. It has a Harlowe-ſ} pirited title. 


And from a forgiving ſpirit, intolerable. I defired to 


take it with me. She conſented, on condition that 
1 ſhewed it to Squire Belford. So here, Mr. Squire 
Beiford, thou may'it read it, if thou wilt. 


On being hunted after by the enemy of my ſoul. 


Monday, Aug. „ 
DELIVER me, O Loril From the evil man. Pre- 


ſervs ue From the violent man. 
Who imagines miſchief i in his heart. 


He hath ſharpened his tongue like à ſerpent. Adders 


N is under his lips. 


Keep me, O Lord, from the bands of the wwicked. Pre. 
ſerve me from the vielent man 5 who hath purpifed 15 
overthrow my goings, 

He hath hid a ſnare for me. He hath ſpread a net by 
the way-fide. He hath /et gins for me in the way 
avberemn | walked, 

Keep me from the ſnares which he hath laid for me 
and the gins of this worker of iniquity. 


The enemy hath perſecuted my foul. 


darkneſs, as thiſe that have been long dead. 


T horefore is my ſpirit overwhelmed within Me. My 


heart within me is deſolate. 


Hide net thy face 2 me in the day when I am in 
trouble. 
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He hath ſmitten 
my life down to the ground. He hath made me dwell in 
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Fer my days are conſumed like {moak : and my bones are 
burnt as the hearth. 


My heart is ſmitten and withered {ike graſs : fo that ] 
forget to eat my bread. 


By reafen of the voice of my groaning, my bones cleave to 
my ſkin. _- 


T am like a pelican of the wilderneſs. 


o of the deſart. 


1 am like an 


top. 
I have eaten. aſbes like bread ; and mingled my drink 
with weeping : 
Becauſe of thine indignation and thy wrath : for thou 
haſt lifted me up, and caſt me down. 
y days are like a ſhadow that declineth, and 1 am 
withered like graſs. 
Grant nit O Lord, the deſires of the wicked : : far — 
ther not Lis devites, leji he exalt himſelf. 


Why now, Mrs. Lovick, ſaid I when had read this 
meditation, as ſhe called it, I think I am very ſeverely 
treated by the lady, if the mean me in all this. For 
how is it that I am the ney of her ns when I love 
her both ſoul and body? 
She ſays, that I am a violent man, ad a ebe 
man. — That I have been ſo, I own : But I repent, and 
only with to have it in my power to repair the inju- 
ries I have done her. | 
The gin, the ſnare, the net, mean matrimony, [ 
ſuppoſe But is it acrime in me to wiſh to marry 
her? Would any other woman think it fo; and 
chooſe to become a pelican in the wilderneſs, or a lenely 
ſparrow on the hanſe top, rather than to have a mate that 
would chirp about her all day and all night. 
She ſays, the has care oLes lite bread— A fad miſ- 
take to be ſure! and mingled her drink wvith weeping— 


Sweet 


1 watch ; and am as a Harro o alone upon the houſe 
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Sweet maudlin ſoul ! ſhould I ſay of any-body con- 
feſſing this, but Miſs Harlowe. 

She concludes with praying, that he de/ires of the 
wicked (meaning poor me, 1 doubt) may not be granted ; 
that my devices may not be furthered, leſt I exalt myſelf. 
I ſhould undoubtedly exalt my ſelf, and with reaſon 
could I have the honour and the blefiing of {ſuch a 
wife. And if my defires have ſo honourble an end, 


I know not why I ſhould be called wicked, and why 


I ſhould not be allowed to hope, that my honeſt 


devices may be furthered, that I may exalt myſelf. 


But here, Mrs. Lovick, let me all, as ſomething 
is undoubtedly meant by the lonely ſparrow on the houſe- 
70%, Is not the dear creature at this very inſtant (tell 
me truly) concealed in Mrs. Smith's cockloft - What 
fay you, Mrs. Lovick; What ſay you, Mrs. Smith, 
to this? 

They aſſured me to the contrary; and that ſhe was 
actually abroad, and they knew not where. 

Thou ſeeſt Jack, that I would fain have diverted 
the chagrin given me by the womens talk, and by this 
collection of Scripture-texts drawn up in array againſt 
me. And ſeveral other whimſical and light things i 


ſaid (all I had for it !) for this purpoſe. But the wi- 


dow would not let me come off ſo. She ſtack to me; 


and gave me as I told thec, a good deal of uncaſinels 


by her ſenſible and ſerious expoſtulations. Mrs. Smith. 


put in now and then; and the two Jack-pudding fel- 


lows, John and Joſeph, not being preſcnt, 1 had no 


provocation to turn the coverſation into a farce; and 


at laſt they both joined warmly to endeavour to pre- 
vail upon me to give up all thoughts of ſeeing the la- 
dy. But I could not hear of that. On the contra- 
ry, I beſought Mrs. Smith to let me have one of her 


rooms but till I could fee her; and were it but for 


one, two, or three days, I would pay a year's rent for 
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194 De HISTORY of 
it; and quit it the moment the interview was over. 
But they deſired to be excuſed; and were ſure the 
lady would not come tothe houſe till I was gone, were 
it for a month. 

This pleaſed me; for I found they did not think 
her ſo very ill as they would have me to believe her to 
be; but I took no notice of the ſlip, becauſe I would 
not guard them againſt more of the like. 

In thort, I told them, T mu and would Tee her: 
But that it would be with all the reſpect and venerati- 
on that heart could pay to excellence like hers. And 
that I would go round to all the church in London 
and Weſtminſter, where there were Prayers or Ser— 
vice, from ſunriſe to ſun- ſet; and haunt their houſ- 
like a ghoſt, till 1 had the opportunity my ſoul panted 
after. 

This I bid them tell her. And thus ended Our ſe- 
rious converſation. 


I took leave of them, and went down j And. ſtep- | 


ping into my chair, cauſed myſelf to be carried to 
Lincoln's-Inn; and walked in the gardens till Chapel 


was opened; and then I went in, and ſtaid prayers, in 


hopes of ſeeing the dear creature enter: But to no 
purpoſe ; and yet I prayed moit devoutly that ſhe 
might be conducted thither, either by my good angel 
or her own. And indeed I burn more than ever 
with impatience to be once more permitted to kneel 
at the feet of this adorable woman. And had I met 
her, or ſpy'd her in the Chapel, it is my firm belief, 
that I ſhould not have been able (tho! it had been in 
the midſt of the Sacred Office, and in the preſence of 
thouſands) to have forborne proſtration to her, and 
even clamorous ſupplication for her forgivenels: A 
Chriſtian act; the cxercife of it therefore * orthy of 
the place, 
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After Service was over, I ſtept into my chair again 
and once more was carried to Smith's in hopes I might 
have ſurprized her there: But no ſuch happinefs for 


thy friend. I ſtaid in the back-ſhop an hour and 


half, by my watch; and again underwent a good 
deal of preachment from the women. John was 
mainly civil to me now; won over 'a little by my ſe- 
rious talk, and the honour I profeſſed for the lady ; 
and they all three withed matters could be made up 
between us: But ſtill infiſted, that ſhe colud never 
get over her ilineſs; and that her heart was broken. 
A cue, I ſuppoſe, they had from you. 

While I was there, a letter was brought for her 
by a particular hand. They ſeemed very ſolicitous 
to hide it from me; which made me ſuſpect it was 


for her. I deſired to be ſuffered to caſt an eye upon 


the ſeal, and the ſuperſcription; en to give it 
back to them un-opened. 


Looking upon it, I told them, I knew the hand 
and ſeal. It was from her ſiſter. And I hoped it 
would bring her news that ſhe would be pleated with. 

They joined molt heartily in the ſame hope: And 


ſo giving the letter to them again, I civilly took ny 


leave, and went away. 


But I will be there again preſently; for I hn my 
courteous behaviour to theſe women, will on their 
report of it, procure me the favour I fo earneſt] 
covet. And I will leave my letter unſealed, to tell 
tace the event of my next viſit at Smith's. 


Thy ſervant juſt ene I ſent thee this. And will 
ſoon follow it by another. Mean time, I long to 
hear how poor Delton i is. To whom my beſt withes. 
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Mr.. BrLToRD, To RonerrT LovELAct, Fj: 


Tueſday, Aug. 22. 

I HAVE been under ſuch concern for the poor 
man, whoſe exit I almoſt hourly expect, and at the 
ſhocking ſcenes his ilInefs, and his agonies exhibit; 
that I have been only able to make memoranda of 
the melancholy paſſages, from which to draw up a 
more perfect account, for the inſtruction of us all, 
when the writing appetite ſhall return, 


111 


It is returned! Indigoation has revived it, on re- 
cejpt of thy letters. of Sunday and yeſterday ; ; by 
which I have reaſon to reproach thee in very ſerious 
terms, that thou haſt not kept thy honour with me: 
And if thy breach of it be attended with ſuch effect 
as I fear it will be, T ſhall let thee know more of my 
mind on this head. 

It thou wouldſt be thought i in 1 in thy wiſhes, 
to move the poor lady in thy favour, thy ludicrous 
behaviour at Smith's when it comes to be repreſented 
to her, will have a very cet appearance; will it 
not ?—lt will, indeed, confirm her in her opinion, 
that the grave is more to be wiſhed for, by one of her 


ſerious and pious turn, than a Vj“ incapable either 


of reflexion or remorſe; juſt recovered as thou art, 
from a dangerous, at leaſt a ſharp ilInels, 

I am extremely concerned for the poor un drotected 
lady; ſhe was ſo exceſſively low and weak on 83 
turday, that I could not be admitted to her ſpeech: 
And to be driven out of her lodgings, when it was 
ſitter for her to be in bed, is ſuch a piece of cruelty, 
as he only could be guilty of, who could act as thou 


haſt done, by ſuch an angel. 
= 2 Canſ: 
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Canſt thou thyſelf ſay, on reflection, that it has 
not the look of a wicked and hardened ſportiveneſs, 
in thee, for the ſake of a wanton humour only, fince 
it can anſwer no end that thou propoſeſt to thyſelf, 
but the direct contraty) to hunt from place to place 
a poor lady, who, like a harmleſs deer, that has al- 
ready a barbed ſhaft in her breaſt, ſeeks only a re- 
fuge from tbee, in the ſhades of death? 
But I will leave this matter upon thy own con- 
ſcience, to paint thee ſuch a ſcene from my memo- 


randa, as thou perhaps wilt be moved by more ef- 


ſectually than by any other: Becauſe it is {uch a one, 
as thou thyſelf muſt one day be a principal actor 
in; and, as 1 thought, hadit very lately in appre- 
henſion: And is the laſt ſcene vf one of thy moit 
intimate friends, who has been for the four patt 
days labouring in the agonies of death. For Lovelace, 
let this truth, this undoubted truth, be engraven on 


thy memory, in all the Rags That the life we are 
ſo fond of, is hardly life; a mere breathing-ſpace 


only and that at the end of its longeſt date. 
Tou MUST Dre, AS WELL AS BELTON. 


Thou knoweſt by Tourville what we had done as 


to the poor man's worldly affairs; and that we had 
got his unhappy ſiſter to come and live with him; 


(little did we think him ſo very near his end); and 


ſo I will proceed to tell thee, that when I arrived at 


his houſe on Saturday night, I found him exceſſively 
ill: But juſt raiſed, and in his elbow-chair, held up 
by his nurſe and Mowbray, (che rougheſt and moſt 
untouched creature that ever entered a ſick man's 


chamber) while the maid ſervants were trying to 


make that bed eaſier for him which he was to return 


to; his mind ten times unealier than That could be, 


K 3 


and 
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15 the true cauſe that the down was no ſofter to 
um. 

He had ſo much longed to ſee me, his ſiſter told 
me, (whom I ſent for down to enquire how he was 
that they all rejoiced when I entered : Here, ſaid 
Mowbray, Here Tommy, is honeſt Jack Beltord | 

Where, where? faid the poor man. 

[ hear his voice, cry'd Mowbray, coming up ſtairs, 

In a tranſport of joy, he would have raiſed himſelf 
at my entrance, but had like to have pitched out of 
the chair: And when recovered, -call'd me his beſt 
friend! his kindeſt friend! but burſt out into a flood 
of tears, O Jack! O Belford ! ſaid he, ſee the way 1 

am in! fee how weak! So much, and ſo ſoon re- 
duced ! Do you know me] Do you know your poor 
friend Belton? 


Lou are not ſo much altered, my dear Belton, as 


you think you are. But I ſee you are weak; very 


weak—And I am ſorry for it, 


Weak ! weak, indeed, my deareſt Belford, ſaid he, 


and weaker in my mind, if poſſible, than in my body; 


and wept bitterly—or I {hould not thus unman my- 


ſelf. 1, who never feared any thing, to be forced to 
ſhew myſelf ſuch a nur/ling! I am quite aſhamed of 
myſelt !—But don't depiſe me, dear Belford, don't 
deſpiſe me, I beleech thee. 

I ever honoured a man that could weep for the 
diſtreſſes of others; and ever ſhall, faid I; and ſach 
a one cannot be inſenſible to his 9207. 

However, I could not help being vues moved at 
the poor fellow's emotion. 

Now, ſaid the brutal Mowbray, do I think thee 
inſufferable, Jack. Our poor friend is already a peg 
too low; and here thou art letting him down lower 
and lower ſtill, This foothing of him in his dejected 
moments, and j Joining thy womaniſh tears with his, 
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is not the way; I am ſure it is not. If our Lovelace 
were here, he'd tell thee ſo. 

Thou art an impenetrable creature, reply'd I; un- 
git to be preſent at a ſcene thou wilt not be able to- 
feel the terrors of, till thou feeleſt them in thyſelf; 
and then, if thou haſt time for feeling, my life for 
thine, thou behaveſt as pityfully, as thote thou think- 
eſt mojt pitiful. 1 
Ten turning to the poor ſick man, Tears, my 
dear dear Belton, are no figns of an unmanly, but, 
contrarily, of a humane nature; they eaſe the over- 
charged heart, which would burſt but for that kindly 
and natural relief, 


Give Sorrow words, favs Shakeſpeare ;5 
The grief that does nat ſhea. 1 
Wuoriſpers the Oer. fraught heart, and bids it break, 


I know, my dear Belton, thou uſed'ſt to take plea- 
ſure in repetions from the poets; but thou muſt be 
taſteleſs of their beauties now: Let be not diſcoun— 
tenanced by this uncouth and unrefledting Mowbray, 
for as Juvenal ſays, Tears are the prerogative of man- 
2 5 N ; „ 

Tis, at leaſt, ſeaſonably ſaid, my dear Belford; 
it is Kind to keep me in countenance for this ⁊0. 
nini weakneſs, as Mowbray has been upbraidingly 
calling it, ever fince he has been with me. And in 
ſo Coing (whatever I might have thought in ſuch 
high health as he enjoys) has convinced me, that 
bottle-friends feel nothing but what moves in that 
little circle. 1 | ” 

Well, well, proceed in your own way, Jack. I 
love my friend Belton as well as you can do; yet for 
the blood of me, I cannot but think, that ſoothing a 
man's weakneſs is increaſing it. 
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If it be a weaknels to be touched at great and con- 
cerning events, in which our humanity is concerned, 
ſaid I, thou mayeſt be right. 

1 have ſeen many a man, ſaid the rough creature, 
going up Holborn-hill, that hath behaved more like 
a man than either of you. 

Ay, but Mowbray, replied the poor man, thoſe 
wretches have not had ſuch infirmities of body as J 
have long laboured under, to enervate their minds, 
Thou art a ſhocking fellow, and ever wert. But to 
be able to remember nothing in theſe moments, but 
what reproaches me, and to know, that I cannot 
hold it long, and what may en be my lot, if. 
But interrupting himſelf and tur ning to me, Give me 
thy pity, Jack, 'tis balm to my wounded ſoul; and 
let Mowbray fit indifferent enough to the pangs of 
a dying friend, to laugh at us both. 

. hardened fellow then retired, with the air of 
a Lovelace; only more ſtupid; yawning and ſtretch- 


ing, inſtead of humming a tune as thou didſt at 


Smith's. 


I affiſted to get the poor man into bed. He was 
ſo weak and low, that he could not bear the fatigue, 


and fainted away; and I verily thought was quite 

one. But recovering, and his doctor coming, and 
adviſing to keep him quiet, I retired, and joined 
Mowbray in the garden : who took more delight to 
talk of the living Lovelace and his levities, than of 
the dying Belton and his repentance. 

1 juit ſaw him again on Saturday- night befor 1 
went to bed, which I did early: for I was ſurfeited 
with Mowbray's frothy inſenſibility, and could not 


bear him. It is ſuch a horrid thing to think of, that 


a man who had lived in ſuch ſtrict terms of amity 
with another (the proof does not come out fo, as to 
 fay friendſhip ; who had pretended ſo much love for 


him; 


bat, hte, of — 
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him; could not bear to be out of his company; would 
ride a hundred miles an end to enjoy it; and would 


5 fight for him, be the cauſe right or wrong: Yet W | 
cord be ſo little moved to ſee him in ſuch miſery of 
: body and mind as to be able to rebuke him, and ra- 
g ther ridicule than pity him, becauſe he was more 
f atkected by what he felt, than he had ſeen a male- 
7 factor (hardened perhaps by liquor, and not ſoftened _ 
by previous fickneſs) on his going to execution. 
| This put me ſtrongly in mind of what the diving 
| Miſs HaRLowE once ſaid to me, talking of friendſhip, 
| and what my friendſhip to yo required of me: De- 
« pend upon it, Mr. Belford,” ſaid ſhe, that one 
| day you will be convinced, that what you call 
| « triendfhip, is chaff and ſtubble; and that nothing 
. « is worthy of that ſacred name, 
© THAT HAS not VIRTUE FOR ITS BASE.” | 
; Sunday morning, I was called up at fix o'cloek, at 
his earneſt requeſt, and found him in a terrible a ony. ” 


O Jack! Jack! faid he, looking wildly, as if he had 
ſecn a ſpectre Come nearer me ! reaching out both 
arms. Come nearer me !-—Dear, dear Belford, ſave 
me ! Then claſping my arm with both his hands, and 
rearing up his head towards me, his eyes ſtrangely 
rolling, Save me] dear Belford, ſave me! repeated 
he, : 
[ put my other arm about him,—Save you from 
what, my dear Belton! Save you from what !—— 
Nothing thall hurt you!. What muſt I ſave you 
from ? 
Recovering from his terror, be ſunk down again, 
O faye me from my own reflections. O dear Jack ! 
what a thing it is to die; and not to have one com- 
fortable reflection to revolve What would 1 give 
for one year of my paſt life? only oe year 
and to have the fame ſenſe of things that I now have? 
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I try'd to comfort him as well as I could: But 
free-livers to free-livers are ſorry death-bed comfort- 
ers. And he broke in upon me: O my dear Belford, 
ſaid he, IJ am told, (and I have heard you ridiculed 
for it) that the excellent Miſs Harlowe has wrought 
a converſion in you. May it beſo! you are a man of 
ſenſe; O may it be ſo! Now is your time | Now that 


you are in- full vigour of mind and body ! But your. 


poor Belton, alas]! kept his vices, till they left him. 
And ſee the miſerable effects in debility of mind and 
deſpondency ! Were Mowbray here and were he to 
laugh at me, I would own that this is the cauſe of 
my deſpair : That God's jrftice cannot let his mer- 

cy operate for my comfort: For Oh! I have been 
very, very wicked ; and have deſpiſed the offers of 
his grace, till he has withdrawn it from me for ever. 

I uſed- all the arguments I could think of, to give 
him conſolation z and what I ſaid, had ſuch an effect 


upon him, as to quiet his mind for the greateſt part 


of the day? and in a lucid hour his memory ſerved 
him to repeat thoſe lines of Dryden, graſping my 
hand, and looking wiſtfully upon me; 


O that I lefs could fear to laſe this being, 
Which like a ſnow-ball, in my coward-hand, 
T he more 'tis graſp'd, the faſter melts away ! 


In the 805 of Sunday, he was inquiſitive after 
you, and your preſent behaviour to Miſs Harlowe. 
1 told him how you had been, and how light you 
made of it. Mowbray was pleaſed with your impe- 
netrable anne of heart, and ſaid, Bob Lovelace 
was a good edge tool, and ſteel to the back: And 
ſuch courſe but hearty praiſe he gave thee, as an 
abandoned man might give, and only an abandoned 
man could wiſh to dee rve. 


But 
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But hadſt thou heard what the poor dying, wiſe 
too-·late Belton ſaid on this occaſion, perhaps it would 
have made thee ſerious an hour or 7402, at leaſt. 

When poor Lovelace is brought, ſaid he, to a fick 
bed, as I am now, and his mind forebodes, that it is 
impoſſible he Mould recover, which his could not 
dn in his late illneſs: If it had, he could not have 
behaved fo lightly in When he revolves his paſt 
miſpent life; his actions of offence to helpleſs inno- 
cents; in Miſs Harlowe's caſe particularly: What 
then, will he think of himſelf, or of his paſt actions l 
His mind debilitated; his ſtrength turned into weak- 
neſs; unable to ſtir or to move without help; not 
one ray of hope darting in upon his benighted ſoul; 
his conſcience ſtanding in the place of a thouſand 
witneſſes; his pains excruciating ; weary of the poor 
remnant-of life he drags, yet dreading that in a few 
ſhort hours, his bed will be changed! into worſe, nay, 
to worit of all ; and that worſt of all, to laſt beyond 
time and to all eternity! O Jackl What will he 
then think of the poor tranſitory P OL 
tenſe, which now engage all his attention? Tell him, 
dear Belford, tell him, how happy he is, if he knows 
his own happineſs; ; how happy, compared to his 
poor dying friend, that he has recovered from his ill- 
neſs, and has ſtill an opportunity lent him, for which 
I would give a thouſand worlds, had I them to give! 

1 approved exceedingly of what he ſaid, as reflec- 
tions ſuited to his preſent eircumſtances and in- 
terred conſolations to him from a mind ſo properly 
touched. | 

He proceeded in the like nenitent ſtrain. TI have 
lived a very wicked life; ſo have we all. We have 
never made a con:cience of doing all the miſchief, 
that either force or fraud put it in our power to do. 


We 
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We have laid ſnares for the innocent heart; and have 
not ſcrupled by the too ready ſword to extend, as 
occaſions offered, the wrongs we did, to the perſons 
whom we had before injur'd in their deareſt relations, 
But yet I think in my heart, that I have leſs to an- 
ſwer for than either Lovelace or Mowbray ; for I, 
by taking to myſelf that accurſed deceiver from 
whom thou haſt freed me, (and who for years, un- 
known to me, was retaliating upon my own head 
ſome of the evils I had brought upon others) and re- 
tiring, and living with her as a wife, was not party 
to half the miſchiefs, that I doubt they, and Tourville, 


and even You, Belford, committed. As to the un- 


grateful Thomaſin, I hope I have met with my pu- 
niſhment in her. But notwithſtanding this, doſt thou 
not think, that /uch an action and ſuch an action 
and ſuch an action, (and then he recapitulated ſeveral 
enormities, in which, led on by falle bravery, and 
the heat of youth and wine, we have all been con- 
cerned) Doſt thou not think that thoſe villainies, (let 
me call them ow by their proper name) joined to 
the wilful and gloried in neglect of every duty that 
our better ſenſe and education gave us to know were 
required of us as Men and Chriſtians are not enough 
to weigh down my ſoul into deſpondency ?—lIndeed, 
indeed, they are! And now to hope for mercy! And 
to depend upon the efficacy of that gracious attri- 
bute when that no leſs ſhining one of ice forbids 
me to hope; How can I !—I, who have deſpiſed all 
warnings, and taken no advantage of the benefit ! 
might have reap'd from the lingering conſumptive 
illneſs I have laboured under, but left all to the laſt 


Rake: hoping for recovery, againſt hope, and driv- 


ing off repentance, till that grace is denied me; for 
on! my dear Belford! I can now neither repent, nor 


Pray, 
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pray, as I ought; my heart is hardened, and I can 
do nothing but deſpair !|—— 
More he would have ſaid; but overwhelmed with 
grief and infirmity, he bowed his head upon his 
angful boſom, endeavouring to hide from the ſight 
of the hardened Mowbray, wh Juſt then entered the 
room, thoſe tears which he could not reſtrain. 
Prefac'd by a phlegmatic hem; Sad, very ſad, 
truly! cry'd Mowbray; who ſat himſelf down on 


©: fide of the bed, as I ori the other: His eyes half 
cloſed, and his lips pouting out to his turned-up noſe, 


his chin curled (to uſe one of thy deſcriptions) leav- 
ing one at a loſs to know, whether ſtupid drowſinefs 
or intente contemplation had got moſt hold of him. 


An excellent, however uneaſy leflon, Mowbray, 


ſaid I! by my faith it is It my one day, who knows 
how ſoon ? be our own caſe ! 

I thought of thy yawning fit, as deſcribed in thy 
letter of Aug. 13. For up ſtarted Mowbray, writhing 
and ſhaking himſelf as in an ague-fit ; his hands 


ſtretched over his head—with thy hoy |! hoy | hoy! 
yawning.—And then recovering himſelf, with ano- 


ther ſtretch and ſhake, What's a clock, cry'd he? 


pulling out his watch.—And ſtalking by long tip-toe 


ſtrides thro' the room, down ſtairs he went; and 
meeting the maid, in the paſſage, IJ heard him fay— 
Betty, bring me a bumper of claret; thy poor maſter, 
and this damned Belford are enough to throw a 
Hercules into vapours 

Mowbray, after this, amuſing himſelf in our friend's 
library, which is, as thou knoweſt, chiefly claſſical 
and dramatical, found out a paſſage in Lee's Oedipus, 
which he would nceds have to be extremely apt, and 
in he came full fraught with the notion of the cou- 


rage it would give the dying man, and read it to 


him. Hs poctical and pretty. 
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IJ hen the ſan ſets, ſhadows that ſhew'd at noon 

But ſinall, appear moſt long and terrible: 

So when we think fate hovers o'er our heads, 

Our apprenen/tors fho:t beyond all bounds : 

Oꝛuls, raven, crickets ſcem the watch of death : 

Nature's abi vermin ſcare her ged-like ſons. 

Echoes, the very leaving cf a Hike. 

Grow babling ghoſts, ard call us to our graves. 

Loch mele-mill theught feels to a huge: Clynipus ; 

Woie we, fantaftic dreamers, heave 1 putf, 

Ad ſweat with out imagination's weight. 

He expected praiſes Lab finding this out. But 
Belton turning his head from him, Ah! Dick! (ſaid 
he) theſe are not the reflections of a dying man! 
What thou wilt one day feel it it be what I now 
feel, will convince thee that the evils before thee, and 
with thee, are more than the effects of Imagination, 

I was called twice on Sunday-night to him; for 
the poor fellow, when his reilettions on his aſt lite 
annoy him moit, 1s afraid of being left with the 
er! and his eyes, they tell me, hunt and roll 
about for me, Where's Mr. Bel ford ?—But I {hall 
tire him out, cries he—yet beg of him to ſtep to 
me—yet don't—yet do; were once the doubting and 

changeful orders he” gave: And they called me ac- 
cordingly. 

But alas ! what could Belford do for him? Belford, 
who had been but too often the companion of his 
guilty hours, who wants mercy as much as he does; 
and is unable to promiſe it to himſelf, tho” 'tis all he 
can bid his poor friend reg upon! 

What milcreants are ve! What figures ſhall we 
make in theſe terrible hours Fa 
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If Miſs HARLOWI's glorious Example, on one hand, 
and the ferrors of This poor man's on the other, af- 
ect me not, I muſt be abandoned to perdition; as 1 
fear thou wilt be, if thou benefitteſt not thyſelf from 
both. 

Among the conſolatory things I urged, when TI 
was called up the laſt time on Sunday night, I told 
him, That he muſt not abſolutely give himſelf up 
to deſpair : That many of the apprehenſions he was 
under, were ſuch as the beſt men muſt have, on the 
dreadful] uncertainty of what was to ſucceed to this 
life. Ts well obſerved, ſaid I, by a poetical divine, 
who was an excellent the iſtian, That 


Death could nit a more fad oY, Th find, 


Sickneſs and pain 1 and darkneſs all behind. 
About eight o'clock yeſterday (Monday) morning, 

I found him a little calmer. He aſked me, who was 
the author of the two lines I had repeated to him; 
and made me ſpeak them over again. A /ad retinue, 
indeed, ſaid the poor man! and then expreſſing his 
hopeleſſneſs of life, and his terrors at the thoughts of 
dying; : and drawing from thence terrible concluſions 
with regard to his future ſtate, There is, ſaid I, ſuch 
2 natural averſion to death in human nature, that you 
e not to imagine, that you, my dear Belton, are 
fnpular in the tear of it, and in the appreheniions 
that fill the thoughtful mind upon its approach; but 
you ought, as much as poilible, to ſeparate thoſe 

natural fears, which all men muſt have on fo ſolemn 

an occaſion, from thoſe particulur ones, which your 
juſtly apprchended unſitneſs fill you with. Lord Roſ- 
common, in his Proſpe& of Death, which 1 dipt into 
laſt night from a collection in your cloſet, and which 
I put into my pocket, Jays, (aud turning to the place) 
Merely 
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Mercly to die, ns man of reaſon fears ; 


For certainly we muſt, 
As we are born, return to du 
'Tis the laſt point of many ling ring 2 ears : 
But whither ⁊uhen awe go, 
Whither we fain would know ; 
But human underfianding cannot fhew. 
T pls makes us tremble 


My rd Roſcommon, therefore, proceeded I, had 


ſuch apprehenſions of this dark ſtate as you have: 


And the excellent divine J hinted at laſt night, who 
had very little elſe but human frailties to reproach 
himſelf with, and whoſe Miſcellanies fell into my 


hands among my uncle's books, in my attendance 
upon him in his laſt * ſays, 


It muff be 4 my FS ul : But "tis a ti unge, 
A diſmal and Myſtenicus chauge, 


When thou Halt leave this tenement of « ay, 
Aud to an untnos T01-—f/IMeWPere—WIHG away ; 
Then time ſhall be Eternity, aud thou 
Shalt be—thou knoweſt not what—and live— 
thou knows; not how ! 
Amazing ſlate ! no <vonder that ave dread 
To think of death, or wiew the dead ; 
Thowrt all wrapt tip in clouds, as if to thee 
Our very knowledge had antipathy. 


Then follows, what I repeated, 


Death could not 4 more fad retinue find, 


1 and Pain before „ and darkneſs all behind. 
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Alas! my dear Belford, (inferred the unhappy 
deep-thinker) what poor creature does this convince 
me we mortals are at beſt I But what then muſt be 
the caſe of ſuch a profligate as I, who, by a paſt 
wicked life, have added force to theſe natural ter- 
rors? If death be ſo repugnant a thing to human 
nature, that goo men will be ſtartled at it, what muſt 
it be to one who has lived a lite of ſenſe and appetite 
nor ever reflected upon the end which I now am 
within view of ? | 

What could I ſay to an inference ſo fairly drawn? 
Mercy! mercy | unbounded mercy ! was ſtill my plea, 
tho' his repeated oppofition of 7z/7ice to it, in a man- 
ner ſilenced it. And what would I have given to 
have had riſe to my mind, one good, one eminently 
good action, to have remembered him of in order to 
combat his fears with it? . 

I believe, Lovelace, I ſhall tire thee, and that more 
with the ſubject of my letter, then even with the 


length of it. But, really, I think thy ſpirits are ſo 


offenſively up, ſince thy recovery, that I ought, as 
the melancholy ſubjects offer, to endeavour by them 
to reduce thee to the ſtandard of humanity. And 
then thou canſt not but be curious to know every 


thing that concerns the poor man, for whom thou 


haſt always expreſſed a great regard. I will therefore 
proceed as I have begun: If thou likeſt not to read 
it now, lay it by, if thou wilt, till the like circum- 
ſtances befal thee, till like reflections from thoſe cir- 
cumſtances ſeize thee; and then take it up, and 


compare the two caſes together. 


— 


At his earneſt requeſt, I ſat up with him laſt night ; 
and, poor man! it is impoſſible to tell thee, how 
caly and ſafe he thought himſelf in my company, 


for the firſt part of the night, A drowning man will 


catch 
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catch at a firaw, the Proverb well ſays; And a ſtraw 
was I, with reſpect to any real help 1 could give him, 
He often awaked in terrors, and once calling out for 
me, Dear Belford, faid he, Where are you !—OQht 
There you are Give me your friendly hand 
Then graſping it, and putting his clammy, half cold 
lips to it How kind! I fear every thing when you 
are abſent! But the preſence of a friend, a ſympa. 
thizing friend—Oh! how comfortable | 
But .about four in the morning, he frighted me 
much: He waked with three terrible groans; and 
endeavoured to ſpeak, but could not er 
and when he did, Jack, Jack, Jack, five or ſix 


times repeated he as quick as thought, now, now, 


ſave me, ſave me, ſav eme 1 am going, going in- 
deeds! 

I threw my arms about him, dir raiſed him upon 
his pillow, as he was ſinking (as if to hide himſelf 
in the bed clothes—And ſtaring wildly, Where am 
I! faid he, a little recovering. Did you not fee 


him ! turning his head this way and that: horror in 


his countenance ; Did you not ſee him? 

Se whom | See what, my dear Belton! 

O lay me upon the bed again, cry'd he Let me 
not die upon the floor! lay me down gently And 


ſtand by me | Leave me not All, all will ſoon be 


over | 
You are already, my 5 Belton, upon the bed. 
You have not been upon the floor.—— This is a 


ſtrong delirium ; you are faint for want of refreth- 
ment; (for he had refuſed ſeveral times to tak? any 
thing) Let me perſuade you to take ſome of this 
cordial julep. I will leave you, if you will not ob- 
lige me. 


He then readily took it; but ſaid he conld have 


_ ſworn that Tom Metcalf bad been in the room, 4 
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had drawn him out of bed by the throat, upbraiding 
him, with the injuries he had firſt done his ſiſter, 


and then him, in the duel to which he owed that 
fever which coſt him his life. 

Thou knoweſt the ſtory, Lovelace, too well, 
need my repeating it : But mercy on us, if in theſs 
terrible moments all the evils we do, riſe to our af- 
frighted imaginations ! If ſo, what ſhocking ſcenes 
have J, but {till more haſt thou, to go through, if, 
as the noble poet ſays, 

V any ſenſe at that Jad time remains, 

The doctor ordered him an oplate, this morning 
early, which operated ſo well, that he doſed and 

ept {everal hours more quietly than he had done for 
the two paſt days and nights, tho' he had fleeping 
draughts given him before. But it is more and more 
evident every hour, that nature is almoſt worn out in 
him. 


MowBRAY, quite tired with this houſe of mourn- 
ing, intends to ſet out in the morning to find 
you. He was not a little rejoiced to hear you were 
in town; I believe to have a pretence to leave us. 

He has juit taken leave of his poor friend intend- 
ing to go away early: An everlaſting leave, I may 
venture to fay ; for I think he will hardly live till to- 
morrow night. 

I believe the poor man would not have been ſorry 
had he left him when I arrived, for he is a ſhocking 
creature, and enjoys too irong health to know how 
to pity the ſick. Then (to borrow an obſervation 
from thee) he has by nature, ſtrong bodily organs, 
which thoſe of his ſoul are not like ro whet out ; 3 
and he, as well as the wicked friend he is going 
to, may laſt a great while from the ſtrength of their 

conſtitutions, 
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conſtitutions, tho' ſo greatly different in their talents; 
if neither the {word nor the halter interpoſe. 
I muſt repeat, That I cannot but be very uneaſy 


for the poor lady, whom thou fo cruelly perſecuteſt; 


and that I do not think: thou haſt kept thy honour 
with me, I was apprehenſive indeed, that thou 
wouldſt attempt to ſee her, as ſoon as thou gotſt 


well enough to come up; and J told her as much, 
making ute of it as an argument to prepare her for 


thy viſit, and to induce her to ſtand it. But ſhe 
could not, it is plain, bear the ſhock of it; and, in- 
deed, ſhe told me, that ſhe would not fee thee, tho 
but for one half hour, for the world. 

Could ſhe have prevailed upon herfelf, I know that 
the {fight of her would have been as affecting to thee, 
as the viſit could have been to her; whes thou 
hadſt ſeen to what a lovely ſkeleton (for ſhe is really 
lovely {till, nor can ſhe, with ſuch a form and fea- 
tures, be otherwiſe) thou haſt, in a few weeks, re- 
duced one of the moſt charming women in the world; 
and that in the full bloom of her youth and beauty. 

Mowbray undertakes to carry This, that he may 
be more welcome to you, he ſays. Were it to be 
ſent unſealed, the characters we write in would be 
Hebrew to the dunce. I defire you to return it; and 
II give you a copy of it upon demand; for! intend 
to keep it by me, as a guard againſt the infection of 
thy company, which might otherwise, perhaps, ſome 
time hence, be apt to weaken the Impreſſions I al- 
ways deſire to have of the awful ſcene before me. 
God convert us both | 
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Ar. BLLFORD, : To ROBERT LovzLACE, 22 

V. edneſday, morng II. o Clock. 

J Believe no man has two ſuch ſervants as I have. 

Becauſe I treat them with kindneſs, and do not lord 

it over my Inferiors, and damn and curſe them by 


words and looks like Mowbray: or beat their teeth 
out like Lovelace; but cry, Pr'ythee, Harry, do this, 


and Pr'ythee, Jonathan, do that, the fellows purſue 


their own devices, and regard nothing I fay, but 
what falls in with theſe. Here, this vile Harry, who 
might have brought your letter of yeſterday in good 


time, came not in with it till paſt eleven laſt night 
(drunk I ſuppoſe); and concluding that I was in bed, 


as he pretends, (becauſe he was told I ſat up the pre- 


ceding night) brought itnotto me; and having over- 
ſlept himſelf, juſt as I had ſealed up my letter, in 


.comes the villain with the forgotten one, ſhaking his 
ears, and looking as if he himſelf did not believe the 
excuſes he was going to make. I queſtioned him 
about it, and heard his pitiful pleas; and tho'I never 


think it become a gentleman to treat people inſolently 


who by their ſtations are humbled beneath his feet, 

yet could I not forbear to Lovelace and Mowbraoy-him, 

molt cordially. Td” 
And this detaining Mowbray, (who was ready to 


ſet out ta thee before) while I write a few lines upon 
it, the fierce felow, who is impatient to exchange 
the company of a dying Belton, for that of a too 
lively Lovelace, afixed a /upplement of curſes upon 


the ſtaring fellow that was larger than my b 
Nor did J offer to take off the Bear from ſuch a 
| Mongrel 
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Mongrel, ſince he deſerved not of me, on this occa- 
fion, the protection which had maſter owes to a 
good ſervant. 
He has not done curſing him yet; for ſtalkin 
about the court-yard with his boots on, (the poor 
fellow drefling his horſe, and unable to get from 
him he is at him without mercy ; and I will heighten 
his impatience (ſince being juſt under the window 
where I am writing, he will not let me attend to my 
pen) by telling thee, how he fills my ears as well as 
the fellows with his — Hay, Sir! And G—d dn 
ye, Sir! And were yon my ſervant, ye dog ye! 
reap mult I ſtay here till the mid-day ſun ſcorches m: 
a parchment, for ſuch a mangey dog's drunken 
52808 ?—Yelye, Sirrrah ! Ye lye, 1 tell you—01 
hear the fellow's voice in an humble exculatory tone, 
tho! not articulately) Yelye, ye dog! Pd a good 
mind to thruſt my whip down your drunken throat : 
Damn me, if I would not flay the ſkin from the back 
of ſuch a raſcal, if thou wert mine, and have dog's: 
{kin gloves made of it, for thy brother ſcoundrels to 
wear in remembrance of thy abuſes to ſuch a maſter. 
The poor horſe ſuffers for this, I doubt not; for, 
What now! and, Strand ſtill, and be damned to ye, 
cries the fellow, with n kick. I ſuppoſe, which he 
better deſerves himſelf. For theſe varlets, where 


they can, are Mowbray's and Lovelaces to man or 


beaſt ; and not daring to anſwer him, is flaying the 
poor horſe. 

hear the feilow is juſt . the wort tice 
curried than ordinary, I ſuppoſe, in half the uſual 
time) by his clanking ſhoes, and Mowbray's ſilence, 
letting me know, that I may now write on: And fo, 
I will tell thee, that, in the firſt place, little as 1, 
as well as you, regard dreams) I would have thee lay 
thine to heart; for I could give thee ſuch an inter- 
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retation Of it, as would ſhock thee, perhaps: and 
if thou aſkeſt me for it, I will. 
Mowbray to calls me from the court-yard, That 'tis 
a curſed hot day, andheſhall be fry'd by riding in the 
noon by it. And, that poor Belton longs to fee me. 
So I will only add, my earneſt deſire, that thou wilt 
give over all thoughts of ſeeing the lady, if, when 
this comes to thy hand, thou haſt not ſeen her: And 
that it would be kind, if thoud'ſt come, and, for the 
laſt time thou wilt ever ſee thy poor few; ſhare 
my concern for him; and, in him, ſee what, in a 
little time, will be thy fate and mine, That of Mow- 
bray, Tourville, and the reſt of us.—— For what are 
ten, fifteen, twenty or thirty years, to look back to: 
In which period forward we ſhall all, perhaps, be 


mingled with the duſt we ſprung from: ) 


LIT TIA 1. 
Mi. LoveLace, To JoHN BELTORD, £/q; 


I. edneſday-morn, Aug. 23. 


ALL alive, dear Jack! and in ecſtacy! Likely 


to to be once more a happy man! For I have receiv- 


ed a letter from my beloved Miſs HarLowe ; in con- 
ſequence, I ſuppoſe, of advices that I mentioned in 


my laſt from her ſiſter. And I am ſetting out for 
Berks directly, to ſhew the contents to my Lord M. 


and to receive the congratulations of all my kindred 
pon it. 

vent, laſt night, as I intended, to Smith's: But 
the dear creature was not returned at near ten o'clock. 
And, lighting upon Tourville, I took him home with 
me, and made him ſing me ont of my megrims. 
went to bed tolerably eaſy at 'two; had bright and 
pleaſant dreams, not ſuch a Frightful one as that I 

gave 
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gave thee an account of : And at eight this morning, 

as I was dreſſing, to be in readineſs againſt Will. 
came back, whom I had ſent to enquire after his 
lady's return, I had this letter brought me by a 
chairman. 


ER RoperT LoveLacre, #/q ; 


Tueſday-night, II &clock, ( Aug. 22. W 

I have good news ta tell you. I am ſetting out 
with all diligence for my father's houſe. I am bid to 
hope that he will receive his poor penitent with a 
goodneſs peculiar to himſelf; for I am overjoyed with 
the aſſurance of a ' thorough reconciliation, through 
the interpoſition of a dear bleſſed friend, whom I al- 
ways loved and honoured. I am ſo taken up with my 
preparation for this joyful and long wiſhed-for jour- 
ney, that I cannot ſpare one moment for any other 


to ſettle firſt. So, pray, Sir, don't diſturb or inter- 

rupt me I beleech you don't. Lou may, in 

time, poſſibly, ſee me at my father's; at leaſt, if it 
be not your own fault. 

I will write a letter, which {hall be ſent you when 

I am got thither and received: Till when, I am, &c. 


I dif patched inſtantly a letter to the dear creature, 
e. her, with the moſt thankful joy. That 


N 


iſſue of the happy reconciliation, and the charming 
© hopes ſhe had filled me with. I poured out upon 
her a thouſand bleflings- I declared, that it ſhould 
© be the ſtudy of my whole life to merit fuch tran- 
£ 
0 


which her father or friends thould require at my 
© hands, 


bulinels, having ſeveral matters of the laſt importance 


CL. HarLows, 


c [would directly ſet out for Berka, and wait the 


ſcendent goodneſs. And that there was nothing 
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« hands, that I would not for her ſake comply with, 
in order to promote and complete ſo deſirable a 


0 reconciliation.” 


I kurried it away, without taking a copy of it; 3 
and I have ordered the chariot and ſix to be got 
ready ; and hey for M. Hall Let me but know 


how Belton does. I hope a letter from thee is on 
the road. And if the poor fellow can ſpare thee, 
make haſte. I adviſe thee, to attend this truly divine 


lady or elſe thou mayeſt not ſee her of months per- 


haps; at leaſt not whilſt ſhe is Miſs HaRLOWE. And 


favour me with one letter before ſhe ſets out, if 


poſſible, confirming to me, and — for, this 


enerous change. 
But what accounting for it is neceſſary ? The dear 
creature cannot receive conſolation herſelf, bur ſhe 


muſt. communicate it to others. How noble | the . 


would not ſee me in her adverſity: But no ſooner 


does the ſun of proſperity begin to ſhine upon her, 


than ſhe forgives me. | 
I know to whoſe mediation all this is owing. It 


is to Col. Morden's. She always, as ſhe ſays, loved 
and honoured him : And he loved her above all his 


relations. 


I {hall now be 1 that there! 18 B 


in dreams. The ceiling opening is the reconcilia- 
tion in view. The bright form, lifting her up thro? 


it to another cieling ſtuck round with golden Che- 


rubims and Seraphims, indicates the charming little 


boys and girls, that will be the fruits of this happy 


reconciliation. The welcomes, thrice repeated, are 
thoſe of her family, now no more to be deemed impla- 


cable. Yet are they a family too, that my ſoul can- 


not mingle with. 
But then what is my tumbling over and over, thro” 


the floor, into a frighttul hole ( deſcending as Fay 


Vol. VII. L | . aſcends); ? 
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#/rends )? Ho! Ho! only This; it alludes to m. 
difreliſh to matrimony : Which is a bottomleſs pit, 
a gulph, and I know not what. And I ſuppoſe, had 
J not awoke (in ſuch a plaguy fright) 1 had been 
ſouſed into ſome river at the bottom of the hole, and 
then been carried (mundified or purified from my 


paft iniquities) by the fame bright form (waiting for 


me upon the moſſy banks) to my beloved girl; and 
we ſhould have gone on, cherubiming of it, and ca. 
roling, to the end of the chapter. E 
But what are the black ſweeping mantles and robes 
of my Lord M. thrown over my face, and what are 
thoſe of the Ladies? Oh, Jack? I have theſe too: 
They indicate nothing in the world but that my 
Lord will be ſo good as to die, and leave me all he 
has. 80, reft to thy good-natured foul, honeſt 
Lord M. e : 
Lady Sarah Sadler and.Lady Betty Lawrance, will 
alſo die and leave me fwindging legacies. 
Miſs, Charloite and her liſter—what will become 


of them ?-——O : they will be in mourning of courſe. 


for their uncle and aunts— That's right! 
As to Morden's flaſhing through the window, and 
crying, Die, Lovelace, and be damned, if thou wilt 
not repair my couſin's wrongs ! That is only, that 
he would have ſent me a challenge, had I not been 
diſpoſed to do the lady juſtice. | 
All diſlike is this part of the dream: For, even 
in a dream, I would not be thought to be threatened 
into any meaſure, tho' 1 liked it ever ſo well. 
And ſo much for my prophetic dream. 
Dear charming creature! What a meeting will 
there be between her and her father and mother and 


. uncles! What tranſports, what pleaſure, will this 


happy, long wiſhed-for reconciliation give her duti- 
ful heart! And indeed, now methinks, 1 am glad ſhe 
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;; ſo dutiful to them; for her duty to parents is a 
conviction to me, that ſhe will be as dutiful to her 
huſband : Since duty upon Principle“ is an uniform 
ain 
8 Why pr'ythee, now, Jack, I have not been ſo 
much to. blame, as thou thinkeit ; For had it not 
been for me, who have led her into ſo much diſtreſs, 
the could neither have received nor given the joy that 
will not now overwhelm them all. So here riſes 
great and durable good out of temporary evil! 

I knew they loved her, (the pride and glory of their 
family) too well to hold gut long. 

1 with I could have ſeen Arabella's letter. She has 
always been ſo much eclipſed by her ſi ter, that I 
dare 1ay the has fignified this reconciliation to her 
with intermingled phlegm and wormwood ; and her 
invitation moſt certainly runs all in the rock-water 
ſtyle. | 

7 ſhall long to ſee the promiſed letter too, when ; 
ſhe is got thither, which I hope will give an account 
of the reception the will meet with. 

There is a ſolemnity, however, 1 think, in the 
ſtyle of her letter, which pleaſes and affects me at 
the ſame time. But as it is evident ſhe loves me ſtill. 
and hopes ſoon to ſee me at her father's; ſhe could 
not help being a little ſolemn, and half aſhamed, 
(dear bluſhing pretty rogue ) to own her love after 
my uſage of her. 

And then her ſubſcription: Till 3 1 am, 
CLAxLss4 HARLO WE: As much as to ſay, after that, 
I ſhall be, if not your own fault, Cr. ARLSSA LOVELACE. 

O my beſt love! My ever generous and adorable 
creature! How much does this thy forgiving good- 
neſs exalt us both !—I, for the occaſion given thee! 
Thou for turning it ſo gloriouſly to thy adv antage, and 
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And if, my beloved creature, you will but connivt 
at the imperfections of your adorer, and not play the 
<vife upon me: If, while the charms of Novelty haye 
their force with me, I ſhould happen to be draun 
aſide by the intricacies of intrigue, and of plots thy 
my ſoul loves to form, and purſue ; and if thou wil 
not be open-eyed to the follies of my youth, (a tran. 
fitory ſtate ! every excurſion ſhall ſerve but the more 
to endear thee to me, till in time, and in a very little 
time too, J ſhall get above ſenſe; and then charmed 
by thy ſoul attracting converſe, and brought to de. 
ſpiſe my former courſes, what I now, at diſtance, 
conſider as a painful duty, will be my Joyful choice 
and all my delight will center in thee 15 5 


MowERRAV is juſt arrived with thy letters. Lin 
fore cloſe my agreeable ſubject, to attend to one, 
which I doubt will be very ſhocking. I have en. 
gaged the rough varlet to bear me company in the 
morning to Berks; where I ſhall {ile off the ruſt hi 
| Has contracted in his attendance upon the poor 
fellow. 

He ls me that between the dying Belton, and th 
preaching Belford, he ſhan't be his own marr thek 
three days. And ſays, that thou addeſt to the ui. 
happy fellow's weakneſs, inſtead of giving him col 
frage to help him to bear his deſtiny. 

I am ſorry he takes the unavoidable lot ſo heavil 
But he has been long ill; and ſickneſs enervates tle 
mind, as well as the body; as he himſclf very f.. 
$cantly obſerves to thee. 
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LETTER LVnI. 


Ar. LoveLace, To JohN Bel. roRD, £7: 


Won. Evening- 
I HAVE been rogue thy ſhocking letter 
Poor Belton! What a muftitude of lively hours have 


we palled together! Twas a fearleſs, chearful fellow! 


—Who'd ha' thought all ſhould end in ſuch e 
whimpering and terror? 

But, why didſt thou not comfort the Poor man 
about the recounter between him and that poltroon- 
Metcalfe? Heated in that affair like a man of true 
honour, and as I ſhould have acted in the fame cir- 
cumſtances Tell him I ſay ſo, and what happened, 
he could neither help nor foreſee. 

Some people are as ſenſible of a ſcratch from a 
pin's point, as others from. a puſh of a ſword: And 
who can ſay any thing for the ſenſibility of ſuch fel- 
lows - Metcalfe would reſent for his utter, when his 
ſiſter reſented not for herfelf. Had ſhe demanded 
her brother's protection and reſentment, that would 
have been anther man's matter, as Lord M. phraſes it: 
But ſhe herſelf thought her brother a coxcomb to 
buſy himſelf, unde fired, in her affairs, and wiſhed 
for nothing but to be provided for decently, and pri- 
vatelv in her lying in; and was willing to take tlie 
chance of Alaiutensi- ing his conſcience in her favour, 
and getting him to marry, when the little ſtranger 
came z for ſhe knew what an enſy, Söinnued fel- 
low he was. And, indeed, if the had prevailed upon 
him, it might have been happy tor both; as then he 
would not have fallen in with his curſed Thomaſin, 
Put truly this officious brother of hers muſt interpoſe. 
This made a trilling affair important: And what was 
the iſſue? Metcalfe challenged; Belton met him; 
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And if, my beloved creature, you will but conniy, 
at the imperfections of your adorer, and not play the 
2vife upon me: If, while the charms of Novelty have 
their force with me, I ſhould happen to be drawn 
aſide by the intricacics of intrigue, and of plots thy 
my ſoul loves to form, and purſue z and if thou wil 
not be open-eyed to the follies of my youth, (a tran. 
ſitory ſtate! every excurſion ſhall ſerve but the more 
to endear thee to me, till in time, and in a very little 
time too, I ſhall get above ſenſe; and then charmed 
by thy ſoul attracting converſe, and brought to de. 
ſpiſe my former courfes, what I now, at diſtance, 
| conſider as a painful duty, will be wy joyful choi 

and all my delight will center in thee ! b 


MowznAv i is juſt arrived with thy letters. Ide; 
fie cloſe my agreeable ſubject, to attend to one, 
which I doubt will be very ſhocking. I have en. 
gaged the rough varlet to bear me company in the 
morning to Berks; where I ſhall file off the ruſt hi 
has contracted in his attendance | upon the poor 
fellow. 
. tels me that between the dying Belton, and the 
preaching Belford, he ſhan't be his own man thek 
three days. And ſays, that thou addeſt to the ui. 
Happy fellow's weakneſs, inſtead of giving him col: 
Tage to help him to bear his deſtiny. 


I am ſorry he takes the unavoidable lot ſo heavily 


But he has been long ill; and ſickneſs enervates the 
mind, as well as the body; as he himſelf very ſigns 
fcantly obſerved to thee. 
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Miſ+ Clariſſa Harlowe. 
LET TER LVII. 


Mr. Lovelace, To JohN BTZLroRD, 77 ; 


Wedn. Evening 

I HAVE been 1 thy ſhocking letter 
Poor Belton! What a multitude of lively hours have 
we paſſed together! T was a fearleſs, chearful fellow ! 
—Who'd ha' thought all thould end 1 in ſuch . 
whimpering and terror? 

But, why didſt thou not comfort the Poor man 
about the recounter between him and that poltroon 
Metcalfe? He acted in that affair like a man of true 
honour, and as I ſhould have acted in the fame cir- 
Tell him I ſay ſo, and what ene 
he could neither help nor foreſee. 

Some people are as ſenſible of a ſcratch from a 


pin's point, as others from. a puſh of a ſword: And 


who can ſay any thing for the ſenlibility of ſuch fel- 
lows > Metcalfe would reſent for his flier, when his 
fifter reſented not for herſelf. Had the demanded 
her brother's protection and reſentment, that would 
have been anther man's matter, as Lord. NI. phraſes it: 
But ſhe herſelf thought her brother a coxcomb to 
buſy himſelf, unde fired, in her affairs, and wiſhed 
for nothing but to be provided for decently, and pri- 
vately in her lying in; and was willing to take the 
chance of Alaiutensuing his conſcience in her favour, 
and getting him to marry, when the little ſtranger 
came; for ſhe knew what an enſy, good-natured fel- 
wi he was. And, indeed, if the had prevailed upon 
him, it might have been happy tor both; as then he 
would not have fallen in with his curſed Thomaſin, 
"ut truly this officious brother of hers muſt interpoſe. 
This made a trifling affair important: And what was 
the iſe? Metcalfe challenged, Belton met him; 
* diſarmed | 
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diſarmed him; gave him life: But the fellow, more 
ſenſible in his Hin than in his head, having received 
a ſcratch, he was frighted ; it gave him firſt a Puke, 
then a fever, and then he died. That was all. And 
Ir could Belton help that z—But ſickneſs, a long 
tedious ſickneſs, will make a bugbear of any thing to 
. languiſhing heart, I ſee that. And fo far was Moy. 
bray apropos in the verſes from Nat. Lee ; which thoy 
' Haſt tranſcribed, | 2 8 
Merely to die, no man of reaſon fears ; is a miſtake, 
fay thou, or ſay thy author, what ye will. And thy 
tolemn parading about the natural repugnance be- 
tween life and death, is a proof that it is. | 
Let me tell thee, Jack, that ſo much am I pleaſed 
with this world, in the main ;. tho* in ſome points 
too, the world, (to make a per/on of it), has been a 
raſcal to me; ſo delighted am I with the joys of 
youth; with my worldly proſpects as to fortune; and 
now, newly, with the charming hopes given me by 
dear, thrice dear, and for ever dear Miſs HarLowt; 


| that were I even ſure that nothing bad would come 


hereaſter, I ſhould be very loth, (very much afraid 
if thou wilt have it ſo) to lay down my life and 
them together; and yet upon a call of honour, no 
man fears death leſs than myielf. 
But I have not either inclination or leiſure to 
weigh thy leiden arguments, except in the pig, or, as 
„ thou woulilit ſay, in the /wmp. 
If I return thy letters, let me have them again 
fome time, hence, that is to fay, when I am mar- 
ried, or when poor Belton is half-forgotten ; or 
when 7ime has enrolled the honeſt fellow among 
thoſe whom we have /5 long loſt, that we may re- 


member them with more pleaſure than pain; and 


then 1 may give them a ſerious peruſal, and enter 
with thee as deeply as thou wilt in:o the — 
; | | 008 


rr 
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When I am married, ſaid I ?2—— What a found has 


that ! 
I maſt wait with patience for a ſight of this 


charming creature, till the is at her father's: And 


yet, as the but bloſſoming beauty, as thou telleſt me, 
is reduced to a ſhadow, I ſhould have been exceed- 
ingly delighted to fee her now, and every day till the 
happy one; that I might have the pleafure of be- 
holding how ſweetly, hour by hour, the will rife to 
her priſtine glories, by means of that ſtate of eaſe 
and contentment, which will take place of the ſtor- 
my pot, upon her recanciliation with her friends, 
and our happy nuptials. 


LETTER IX. 
Mr. LovrLack, To JohN BELFORD, E. 


WELL, but now my heart is a little at eaſe, I 
will condeſcend to take tome brief notice of ſome 
other paſſages in thy letters. 

J find, I am to thank zee, that the dear creature. 
has avoided my viſt. Things are now in ſo good a 
train, that I muſt forgive thee ; elſe, ſhouldeſt thou 


have heard more of his new inſtance of diſloyalty to 


thy general. : 
Taou art continually giving thyſelf high praiſe, 


by way of opp2/ition, as I may ſay, to others; gently 


and artfully blaming thyſelf, for qualities, thou 
wouldeſt at the ſame time have to be thought, and 
which generally are thought, praiſe-worthy. 

- Thus, in the airs thou aflumeſt about thy ſer- 
vants, thou wouldſt paſs for a mighty humane mor- 
tal, and that at the expence of Mowbray and me; 


L 4 whom 
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whom thou repreſenteſt as kings and emperi ors to our 


menials. Yet art thou always unhappy in thy at. 
tempts of this kind, and never canſt make us, who 


know thee, believe That to be a virtue in thee, which 


is but the effect of conſtitutional phlegm and ab. 
furdity. 

Knoweſt thou not, that hate men have a native 
dignity in their manner, that makes them more re. 


garded by a look, than either thou canſt be in thy 


low ſtyle, or Mowbray i in his high ? 
I am fit to be a prince, I can tell thee ; for I re« 


ward well, and puniſh ſeaſonably and properly ; ; and 


Jam generally as well ſerved as any man. 

The art of governing theſe under- bred varlets, lic 
more in the dignity of looks than in words, and thou 
art a ſorry fellow, to think. humanity conſiſts in act- 
ing by thy ſervants, as men muſt act who are not able 


to pay them their wages: or had made them maſ. 


ters of ſecrets, which if divulged, would lay them at 
the mercy of ſuch wretches. 


Now to me, who never did any thing I was aſham- 


ed to own, and who have more ingenuity than ever 
man had; who can call a villainy by its right name, 
tho' practiſed by myſelf, and (by my own readineſs 
to reproach myſelf) anticipate all reproach from 
others; who am not ſuch an hypocrite, as to wiſh 


the world to think me other or better than I am: It 


is my part to lo a ſervant into his duty, if I can: 
Nor will I keep one, who knows not how to take me 
by a nod, or a wink: And who, when I ſmile, ſhall 
not be all tranſport ; when I frown, all terror. If, 
indeed, I am out of the way a little, I always take 
care to reward the varlets for bearing patiently my 
diſpleaſure, But- this I hardly ever am, but when 
a fellow is egregiouſly ſtupid in any plain points of 


duty, or will be witer than his maſter 3 and 3 be 
a 
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' ſhall tell me, that he thought acting contrary to my 
ords was the way to ſerve me beſt. ' | 

One time or other, I will enter the liſts with thee 
upon thy conduct and mine to ſervants; and I will 
convince thee, that what thou wouldit have paſs for 
humanity, if it be indiſcriminately practiſed to all 
tempers, will perpetually ſubject thee to the evils. 
thou complaineſt of; and ju/{/y too; and that he on- 
ly is fit to be a maſter of ſervants, who can com- 
mand their attentzon as much by a nd, as if he were 
to pr yt he a fellow to do his duty, on one hand, or to 
talk of Haying and 7 or ſe-aubipping, like Mowbray, on 
the other: For the ſervant who being % to exper? 
thy creeping ſtyle, will always be maſter of his maſ- 
ter; and he who deſerves to be treated as the other, 
is not fit to be any man's ſervant; no would l keep, 
ſuch a fellow to rub my horſe's heels. 

] thall be the readier to enter the liſts with thee up- 
en this argument, becaufe I have preſumption | 
enough to think that we have not in any of our dra- 


matic poets, that I can at preſent call to mind, ons 


character of a ſervant of either ſex, that is juſtly hit 
off. So abſurdly wie fome, and ſo ſottiſhly fooliſlii 
ethers ; and bath ſometimes in the ſame perſon. Fails 
drawn from the lees or dregs of the Vc to ſet off 
the characters of their maſters and miſtreſſes; nay 
fometimes, which 1s {till more abſurd, introduced * ith 

more wit than the poet has to beſtoiv upon their prin- 


| ciples.-—Mere flints and feels to ſtrike ſire with —0 r, 


to vary the metaphor, to ſerve for whetſtones to 
wit, which other 70% ſe could not be made apparent :— 
Or for engines to be made uſe of like the mac Fionery 0 


the ancient poets (or the till mere unnatural Solilo- 


quy) to help on a ſorry plot, or to bring about a nes 
ceſſary eclairciſſement, to ſave the poet the trouble of 


e deeply for a better way to wind up, Ws bot» 


toms. VVV 
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Of this Jam perſuaded, (whatever my practice be 


to my own ſervants) that thou wilt be benefitted by 


my theory when we come to controvert the point. For 
then I thall convince thee, that the dramatic as well ag 
natural characteriſtics of a good ſervant, ought to be 
fidelity, common ſenſe, chearful obedience, and ſi. 
lent reſpect : That wit in his ſtation, except to his 
Companions, would be fawcineſs : That he ſhould 
never preſume to give his advice. That if he ven. 
tured to expoſtulate upon any unreaſonable command, 
or ſuch a one as appeared to him to be fo, he thould 
do it with humility and reſpect, and take a proper 
ſeaſon for it. But ſuch leiſons do moſt of the dra. 


matic performances I have ſeen give, where ſervants 


are introduced as characters efiential to the play, or to 


act very ſignificant or long parts in it (which, of it. 


ſelf, I think a fault); ſuch leflons, I fay, do they 
give to the footmen's gallery, that I have not won- 
_ dered we have ſo few modeſt or good men-ſervants 
among thofe who often attend their maſters or miſ- 


treſſes to plays. Then how milerably evident muſt 


that poet's confcioys want of genius be, who can 
ftoop to raiſe or give force to a chap by the indiſcrimi- 
native roar of the party-coloured gallery. 


But this ſubject | will ſuſpend to a better oppor. 


tunity ; that is to ſay, to the happy one, when my 
nuptials with my Clarifla will oblige me to increaſe 
the number of my ſervants, and of conſequence to 
enter more nicely into their qualifications. — 


—— z 


ALTHOUGH I have the higheft opinion that man 
can have, of the generoſity of my dear Miſs Harlowe 
yet I cannot for the heart of me account for this 
agreeable change in her temper, but one way. Faith 
and troth, Belford, I verily, believe, laying all the 
cixcumitances together, that the dear creature unex- 
© | pectedly 
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eftedly finds herſelf in the - way I have ſo ardently 
withed her to be in; and that this makes her, at laſt 
incline to favour me, that ſhe may ſet the better face 
upon her geſtation, when at her father's. 
If this be the caſe, all her falling away, and her 
fainting fits, are charmingly accounted for. Nor is 
it ſurpriſing that ſuch a {weet novice in theſe matters 
ſhould not know to what to attribute her frequent in- 
diſpoſitions. If this ſhould be the caſe, how ſhall J 
laugh at bee! and (when I am fure of her) at the 
dear novice herſelf that all her grievous diſtreſſes ſhall 
end in a man-child : which I ſhall love better than 
all Cherubims and Seraphims that may come after; 
though there were to be as many of them as I beheld 
in my dream; in which a vaſt expanſe of ceiling was 
ſtuck as full of them as it could hold. 


I ſhall be afraid to open thy next, leſt it bring me 


the account of poor Belton's death, Yet as there 


are no hope of his recovery—But what ſhould I fay, 
unleſsthe poor man were better fitted —But thy heavy. 


ſermon ſhall not affect me too much neither. 

L incloſe thy papers: And do thou tranſcribe them 
for me, or return them ; for, there are ſome things 
in them, which at a proper ſeafon, a mortal man 
ſhould not avoid attending to: And thou ſeemeſt to 
have entered deeply into the ſhocking ſubject But 
here I will end, leſt I grow too ſerious. N 


Thy ſervant called here about an honr ago, to 
know if I had any commands: I therefore hope that 


thou wilt have this early in the morning. And if 


thou canſt let me hear from thee, do. I'll ſtretch an 
hour or two in expectation of it. Yet I muſt be at 
Lord M's to-morrow night if poſlivle, thou ever ſo 
late. 1 . „„ 
Thy fellow tells me the poor man is much as he was 


when Mowbray left him. -*.- Would 
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Wouldſt thou think, that this varlet Mow bray is 

ſorry, that I am fo near being happy with Miſs Har. 
Jowe. And, e'gad, Jack, I know not what to ſay to 
it, now the Fruit ſeems to be within my reach. Bur 


let waat will come, Þll ſtand to't: For I can't live 


without ber. 
EE TT AX. 
Mr. BRLroxp, T. 2 RonRRI 188 8 I ; 
W edneſie 97 T hree 0 clock. 
I WILL W where I left. off | in my laſt. 


As ſoon as J had ſeen Mowbray Reunfed, I went 


to attend upon poor Belton, whom I found in dread- 
ful agonies, in which he awoke, as. he generally 
does. 

The doctor came in 1 0 after; and I was con- 

cerned at the ſcene that paſſed between then 

It opened with the dying man's aſking eim, with 
melancholly earneſtneis, if nothinlgs, if nothing at 
all, could be done for him, 

'T he dector ſhook his head, and told him, he doubt- 
ted not. 

I cannot die, ſaid the poor man; I. cannot think 
of dying. I am very deſirous of liviris a little long- 


er, if I could but be free. from theſe horrible pains in 


my ſtomach and heag. Can you give me nothing to 
make me paſs one weck, but one week in tolerable 
eaſe, that I may die like a man ?—Tf I muſt die. 

But, doctor, I am jet a young man: In the prime 
of my years Youth is a good ſubject for a phyſician 


to work upon : Can you do OY nothing at all 


tor me, Doctor. | 4 | 
1 | | Alas, 


v is 
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Alas, Sir, replied his phyſician, you have been 
jong in a bad way. I fear, I fear, nothing in phyſic 
can help you. 5 5 % 
Ile was then out of all patience: What, then, is 
our art, Sir !—T have been a paflive machine for a 
whole twelvemonth, to be wrought upon at the plea- 
ſure of your people of the faculty. I verily believe 
had I not taken ſuch doſes of naſty ſtuff, I had been 
now a well man—But who the plague would regard 


_ phyſicians, whoſe art is to cheat us with hopes, while 
they help to deftroy us? And who, not one of you, 


know any thing but by guefs ? F 
Sir, continued he, fiercely, (and with more 
ſtrength of voice, and coherence, than he had thewn 


for ſeveral hours before) if you give me over, I give 


you over — The only honeſt and certain part of the art 
of healing is Surgery. A good Surgeon is worth a 
thouſand of you. I have been in Surgeon's hands 


often, and have always found reaſon to depend upon 


their {kill ; But your art, Sir, what is it ?—But to 


dawb, dawb, dawb ; load, load, load; plaiſter, plaiſ- 


ter, plaiſter; till you utterly deſtroy the appetite firſt, 


and the conſtitution afterwards, which you are called 
in to help. I had a companion once My dear Bel- 


ford, thou kneweft honeft Blomer as pretty a phy- 
ſician he would have made, as any in England, had 
he kept himfelf from exceſs in wine and women; and 
he always uſed to ſay, there was nothing at all but 


pick: pocket parade in the phyſicians art; and that 


the beſt gueſſer was the beft phyſician; and I uſed to 
believe him too: And yet, fond of life, and fearful 
of death, what do we do, when we are taken ill, but 
call you in? And what do ye do, when called in, but 
nurſe our diſtempers, till from pigmies you make gi- 
ants of them ?—And then ye come creeping with ſo- 
lemn faces when ye are aſhamed to preſcribe, or 

3 when 
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when the ſtomach won't bear its natural food, by rea. 
ſon of your poifonous potions, Alas! I am aH, 
phyfic can do more fir him. Nor need it, when it has 
brought to the brink of the grave, the poor wretch 
who placed all his reliance in your curſed ſlops, and 


the flattering hopes you gave him. 


| The doctor was out of countenance ; but faid, if 
we could make mortal men immortal, and would not, 
all this might be juſt. IH 

I blamed the poor man; yet excuſed him to the 
phyſictan. To die, dear doctor, when, like my poor 


friend, we are fo deſirous of life, is a melancholything, 


We are apt to hope too much, not conſidering that, 
the ſeeds of death are ſown in_ us when we begin tg 
live, and grow, up, till like rampant weeds, they 
choak the tender flower of life; which declines in us 
as thoſe weeds flouriſh, We ought therefore to be- 
gin early to ſtudy what our conſtitutions will bear, in 
order to root out, by temperance, the weeds which 
the ſoil is moſt apt to produce; or, at leaſt, to keep 
them down as they riſe ; and not when the flower or 
plant is withered at the root, and the weed in its full 
vigour, expect that the medical art will reſtore the 
one, or deſtroy the other; when that other, as I hint- 
ed, has been rooting itfelf in the habit from the time 
of our birth. | 


This ſpeech, Bob, thou wilt call a prettinefs $ or 2 | 
Wurz BE.ar ;—but the allegory is juſt ; and thou 


haſt not quite cured me of the Metaphorical. 


Very true, ſaid the doctor, you have brougt a go 5 | 
metaphor to illuſterate the thing. I am ſorry I can 


do nothing for the gentleman ;z and can only recom- 
mend patience, and a better frame of mind. 

Well, Sir, ſaid the poor angry man, vexed at the 
doctor, but more at death; you will perhaps recom- 
mend the next in ſucceſſion to the phyſician, when 1 

: 
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all can do no more; and, I ſuppoſe, will ſend your 
brother to pray by me for thoſe virtues which you with 


me. 
It ſeems the phyſician's brother is a clergyman i in 


the neighbourhood. 


I was greatly concerned to ſee. the gentleman thus 


treated) ; and ſo I told poor Belton when he was 


zone: But he continued impatient, and would not be 
Jed, he ſaid, the liberty of talking to a man, who 
had taken ſo many guineas of him for doing nothing, 


or worſs than nething and never declined one, though 
he knew all the time he could do him no good. 


It ſeems, the gentlemen, though rich, is noted for 


being greedy after fees; and poor Belton went on, 
raving at the extravagant fees of Engliſh phyſicians, 
compared with thoſe of the moſt eminent foreign 


ones. But, poor man ! he, like the Turks, who 


judge of a general by his ſucceſs, (out of patience to : 


think he muſt die) would have worſhipped the doc- 


tor, and not grudged three times the ſam, could he 
have given him hopes of recovery. 


But nevertheleſs, I muſt needs ſay, that gentlemen 


of the faculty ſhould be more moderate in their fees, 


or take more pains to deſerve them; for, generally, 
they only come into a room, feel the fick man's 
pulſe, atk the nurſe a few queſtions, inſpect the pati- 


ent's tongue, and perhaps his water; then ſit down, 


look plaguy wiſe ; and write. The golden fee finds 
the ready hand, and they hurry away, as if the fick 
man's room were infectious. So to the next they trol], 


and to the next, if men of great practice; valuing 


themſelves upon the number of vifits they make in a 
morning, and the little timethey make them in. They 
go to dinner, and unload their pockets : and ſally out 


again to refill them. And thus, in a little time, they 
raiſe vaſt eſtates; for, as Ratcliffe ſaid, when firſt 


told 


_ thou wert here. 
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told of a great loſs which befel him, it was only go. 


ing up and down a hundred pair of ſtairs to fetch 
it up. 

Mrs. Sambre (Belton's ſiſter) had ſeveral times 
propoſed to him a miniſter to pay by him; but the 
poor man could not, he ſaid, bear the thoughts of 


one; for that he thould certainly die in an hour or 


two after: And he was willing to hope ſtill, againſt 
all probability, that he might recover; and was often 
_ atking his ſiſter, if ſhe had not ſeen people as bad as 
he was, who, almoſt to a miracle, when every body 
gave them over, had got up again? 

She, ſhaking her head, told him, ſhe had : But 
once ſaying, that heir diſorders were of an acute 
kind, and fuch as had a criſis in them, be called her 
funall-hopes, and Job's Comforter ; and bid her fay 
nothing, if the could not ſay more to the purpofe, and 
what was fitter for a ſick man to hear. And yet poor 
fellow! he has no hopes himſelf, as is plain by his 
deſponding terrors; one of which he fell into, and a 
very dreadful one, ſoon after the doctor went. 

n Wedneſday ꝙ &chck-at night. 

The poor man has been in convulſions, terrible con- 
vulſians ! for an hour paſt. O Lord} Lovelace, 
death is a ſhocking thing! By my Faith it is!—I with 

thou wert preſent on this occaſion. It 1s not merely 
the concern a man has for his friend; but as death 


is the common lot, we ſee, in his agonies, how it 


will be one day with ourſelves. I am all over as if 


cold water were poured down my back, or as if I had 


a ſtrong ague fit upon me. I was obliged to come 
away. And I write, hardly knowing what—I with 


Tnovc I left him; becauſe I could ſtay no long- 


er, I can't be eaſy by-myſelf,. but . muſt go to him 
again. Lleven 
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Pook Belton Drawing on a pace]! Yet was he 
ſenſible when I went in: Too ſenſible, poor man! 


He has ſomething upon his mind to reveal, he tells 


me that is the worſt action of his life; worſe than ever 


yon or [ knew of him, he ſays. It _ be then ve- 
bad ! 
. He ordered every body out; but was ſeized wk 
an other convultion fit, Brock he could reveal it: 
And in it he lies ſtruggling W life and death. 
But I'll go in 855 
One chock in tbe A 

ALL ing wk ſoon be over with him : Poor ! poor 
fellow! He has given me ſome hints of what he 
wanted to ſay; but all incoherent, interrupted by * 
ing hiccoughs and convulſions. 

Bad enough it muſt be, heaven knows ! by what 
J can gather. Alas! Lovelace, I fear, I fear, he 
came 100 ſoon into his uncle's eſtate. 

If a man were to live always, he might have ſome 
temptation to do baſe things, in order to procure to 
himſelf, as it would then be, everlaſting eaſe, plenty 
or affluence; But, for the ſake of ten, twenty, thir- 
ty years of poor life, to be a villain—can that be 


worth while? with a conſcience ſtinging him all the 


time too! And when hc comes to wind up all, ſuch 
agonizing reflections upon his paſt guilt ! All then 
appearing as nothing! What he moſt valued, moſt 
diſguſtful! and not one thing to think of, as the 
poor fellow ſays twenty and twenty times HIRE) but 


what is attended with anguith and reproach! 


To hear the poor man wiſh he had never been 
born! To hear him pray to be nothing after death | 
Good God! how locking 


By. 
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By his incoherent hints, I am afraid *tis very bad 
Vith him. No pardon, no mercy, he repeats, can 
tie for him! 

J hope I ſhall make a proper uſe of this leſſon. 
Laugh at me if thou wilt, but never, never more, 
will 1 take the liberties I hade taken; but whenever 
I am tempted, will think of Belton's dying agonies, 
and what my own _ be. 

Thus ſday three in the morning, 


He is now at the laſt gaſp—Rattles in his thro. 
Has a new convulſion every minute almoft: What 
horror is he in! His eyes look like breath-ftained glaſs 
They roll ghaitly no more; are quite ſet : His face 
diſtorted, and drawn out, by his ſinking jaws, and 
exected ſtaring eye-brows, with his lengthened fur. 
rowed forehead, to donble its uſual length, as it 
feems. It is not, it cannot, be the face of Belton, 
thy Belton, and my Belton, whom we have beheld 
with ſo much delight over the ſocial bottle, compar- 
ing notes, that one day may be broug.1t againſt us, 
and make us groan, as they very lately did. h17—that 


is to fay, white he had ſtrength to groan ; for now 


his voice is not to be heard; all inward loſt 
not ſo much as ſpeaking by his eyes, Yet, ftrange ! 
how can it be ? the bed rocking under him like a 
cradle! 

Four oclck. 


Alas hes gone ! That groan, that Send groan, 
Was the laſt farezvell 95 the parting mind ! 

The  firuggling /[cu! has bid a long adieu. 0 
Tots late mani on—Pled---Ah ! whither fed? 


Now is all indeed over 1— Poor, poor Belton]! By 


this time thou enoweſt if thy crimes were above the 
Kze of God's mercies Now are every one's cares 


and 
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and attendance at an end! Now do we, thy friends, 


oor Belton! know the worſt of thee, as to this life! 
Thou art releaſed from infufferable tortures, both of 
body and mind! May thoſe tortures, and thy repen- 


| tance, expiate for thy offences, and mayeſt thou be 


happy to all eternity ! - | 
We are told, that God deſires not the death, the 
ſpiritual death, of a ſinner: And 'tis certain, that 
thou didſt deeply repent ! I hope therefore, as thou 
wert not cut off in the midſt of thy fins by the ſword 


of injured friendfhip, which more than once thou 
hadſt braved, (the dreadfuileſt of all deaths, next to 


Suicide, becauſe it gives no opportunity for repen- 
tance) that this is a merciful earneſt that thy peni- 


tence is accepted; and that thy long illneſs, and 
_ dreadful agonies in the laſt ſtages of it, will be thy 

only puniſhment, e . 
I wiſh indeed, I Heortiiy wiſh, we could have ſeen 
one ray of comfort darting in upon his benighted 
mind, before he departed. But all, alas ! to the ve- 


ry laſt gaſp, was horror and confuſion. And our on- 


ly fear ariſes from this, That, till within the four 
liſt days of his life, he thould not be brought to think 
he ſhould die, though in a viſible decline for months; 


and, in that preſumption, was too little inclined to 
ſet about a ſerious preparation for a journey, which he 
boped he thould not be obliged to take: and when he 
began to apprehend that he could not put it off, his 
impatience, and terror, and apprehenſion, ſhewed 
too little of that reliance and refignation, which af- 


ford the moſt comfortable reflections to the friends of 
the dying, as well as to the 


dying themfelves. 
But we muſt leave poor Belton to that mercy, which 


we have all ſo much need of; and, for my own part, 
(do you, Lovelace, and the reſt of the fraternity as 


Fe will) I am reſolved, I will endeavour to begin to 
| repent 
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repent. of my follies, while my health is found, my 
intellects untouched, and while it is in my power to 


make ſome atonement, as near to reſtitution as is poſ- 


ſible, to thoſe I have wronged or mifled. And do 
ye outwardly, and from a point of falſe bravery, make 
as light as ye will of my reſolution, as ye are none of 
you of the claſs of abandoned and ſtupid fots who 


_ endeavour to diſbelieve the future exiſtence which ye 
are afraid of; I am ſure you will juitify me, in your 


hearts, it not by your prafices ; and one day you will 
with you had joined with me in the ſame refolution, 
and will confeſs there is more good ſenſe | in it, than 
now perhaps you will own. 


Seven v ck, ene M orning. 

You are very earneſt, by your laſt letter (juſt given 
me) to hear again Ram, me, before you ſet out for 
Berks. I will therefore cloſe with a few words upon 
the only ſulyect in your letter, which I can at preſent 
touch upon, and this in the letter you give me a copy 
of from the lady. 

Want of reſt, and the fad ſcene 1 have before my 


eyes, have rendered me altogether 'intapable of ac- 
counting for it in any ſhape, You are in ecſtaſies 


upon it. You have reaſon to be fo, if it be as you 
think. Nor would I rob you of your joy; but I muſt 


ſay, that Iam amazed at it. 

Surely, Lovelace, this ſurprizing letter cannot bei I. 
forgery of thy own, in order to carry on ſome view, 
and to impoſe upon me. Yet by the ſtyle of it, it 
cannot; tho thou art a perfect Proteus too. 


Your tr ue friend and N. kee Her, 
J. BELFORD. 
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LETTER: XL. 1 
my „ 3 
r s Mr. LoveLace, To 885 Bur ronv, Eſq: "q 
Pol- N 1 4 
do Ag. 24, 7. 22 morn. 1 
lake i 
e of I RECEIVED thy letter in ſuch good time, by q 
Who thy fellow's diſpatch, that it gives me an opportunity |: 
5 N of throwing in a few paragraphs upon it. I read a i 
yur mellage br two of it to Mowbray ; and we both agree, ö 
il that tñou art an abſolute maſter of the Lamentable. | 
ion, 5 80 Belton | what terrible conflicts were thy bf 
han laſt conflicts !—I hope, however, that he is happy: \ 
And I have the more hope, becauſe the hardneſs of 
. his d leath is likely to be ſuch a warning to hee. If it 
ven have the effect thou declareſt! it ſhall have. What a 
for world of miſchief will it prevent How much good 
on will it do! How many poor wretches will rejoice at 
ent the occaſion, (If they know it) however melancho- 
Py ly i in itſelf, which ſhall bring them in a compenſation 
: for injuries they had been forced to fit down content- 
my ed with? But.“ Jack, 'tho' thy uncle's death has 
ac- made thee a rich fellow, art thou ſure, that the mak- 
ies. good of ſuch a vow, will not totally bankrupt thee ? 
ou ' 'Thou ſayeſt J may laugh at thee, if I will. Not I, 
uſt Jack: I do not take it to be a laughing ſubject: And 
I, am heartily concerned at the loſs we all have in 
ea poar Belton : And when I get a livle ſetled, and have 
Wy leiſure to contemplate” the vanity of all ſublunary | 
It things, (a ſubject that will now and then, in my | 
gayeſt hours, obtrude itſelf - upon me) it is verylike- 1 
ly, that I may talk ſeriouſly with thee upon theſe to- | 
pics; and, if thou haſt not got too much the ſtart of 
me in the repentance thou art entering upon, will go Fl 
hand in-hand with thee in it. If thou haſt, thou 
R wilt let me juſt keep thee in my eyes; for it is an up- 
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hill work, and I ſhall fee thee, at ſetting out, at 3 
eat diſtance ; but as thou are a much heavier and 
clumſier fellow than myſelf, I hope that without 
much puffing and ſweating, only keeping on a good 
round dog-trot, I thall be able to overtake thee. 


Mean time take back thy letter, as thou defireſt; 


I would not have it in my pocket upon any account at 
preſent; nor read it once more. | 
I am going down without ſeeing. my beloved. ] 
was a haſty fool to write her a letter, promiſing that 
I would not come near her, till I ſaw her at her fa, 
ther's. For as ſhe is now actually at Smith's, and I 
Jo near her, one ſhort viſit could have done no harm. 

I fent Will. two hours ago with my grateful com- 


pliments, and to know how ſhe does. How muſt 1 
adore this charming creature! For I am ready te 


think my ſervant a happier fellow than myſelf, for 
having been within a pair of lein and an Apartment 
of her | 

Mowbray and I will drop a FRE apiece, as we kids 
along, to the memory of 
alang, 1 ſay; For wethall have ſo much joy, whey 


we arrive at Lord M's, and when I communicate to 


him and my couſins the dear creature's letter, that 
we {hall forget every thing grievous Since now 
their family hopes in my reformation (the point 


which lies. 10 near their hearts) will all revive; it be- 
ing an article of their faith, that if I marry, repen- 


tance and mortification will follow of courſe. 
Neither Mowbray nar I ſhall accept of thy verbal 


invitation to the funeral. We like not theſe diſmal. 


formalities. And as to the reſpect that is ſuppaſed to 
be ſhewn to the memory of a deceaſed friend in ſuch 
an attendance, why, ſhould we do any thing to re- 


poor Belton: as we. ride 
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fect upon thoſe thoſe who have made it a faſhion, to 
leave this parade to N whom they hire for that pur- 

72 

Yew, and be e Thou canft now do no 
more for poor Belton, wert thou to how] for him to 
the end of thy life. | 


L E T T E R IXII. 
Ar. BELFORD, To 3 e 
5 . . 26. 
ON Thurſday afternoon I aſſiſted at the opening of 


poor Belton's will, in which he has left me his ſole 
Executor, and bequeathed me a legacy of 100 gui- 


neas; Which 1 ſhall preſent to his unfortunate fiſter, 


to whom he has not been ſo kind as I think he ought 


to have been. He has alſo left 20l. apiece to MO . 


bray, Tourville, thyſelf, and me, for a ring to be 
worn in remembrance of him. 
After I had given ſome particular orders about the 


preparations to be made for his funeral, I went to 


town ; but having made it late before 1 got in on 
Thurſday night, and being fatigued for want of reſt 


ſeveral nights before, and low in my ſpirits, (I could 


not help it, Lovelace !) I contented myſelf to ſend 
my compliments to the innocent ſufferer, to enquire 


after her health. | 
My fervant ſaw Mrs. Smith, who told him, ſhe 
was very glad I was come to town; for that the lady 


was worſe than ſhe had yet been. 

It is impoſſible to account for the contents of FOR 
letter to you; or to reconcile thoſe contents to the 
facts J have to communicate. 


1 was 
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I was at Smith's by ſeven yeſterday [Friday] morn. 
ing; and found that the lady was juſt gone in a chair 
St. Dunſtan's to prayers ; ſhe was too ill to get out 
by ſixto Covent Garden church; and was forced to be 
ſupported to her chair by Mrs. Lovick. They would 
have perſuaded her againſt going; but ſhe ſaid {he 
knew not but it would be her laſt opportunity. Mrs. 
Lovick, dreading that ſhe would be taken worſe at 
church, walked thither before her. 

Mrs. Smith told me, the was ſo ill on Wedneſday 
night, that ſhe had deſired to receive the Sacrament; 
and accordingly it was adminiſtered to her, by the 
. parſon of the pariſh : Whom ſhe beſought to take all 
Opportunites of afſiſting her in her ſolemn Prepara. 
tion. 

This the gentleman e nk called in the 
morning to enquire after her health; and was admit- 
ted at the firſt word. He ſtaid with her about half an 
hour; and when he came down, „with bis face turn- 
ed aſide, and a faltering accent, Mrs. Smith, faid 
© he, you have an angel in your houſe.—lI will at- 
© tend her again in the evening, as the deſires, and as 
© often as I think it will be agreeable to her.“ 
Her increaſed+weaknels ſhe attributed to the fa- 
tigues the had undergone - by your means; and to a 
letter ſhe had received from her ſiſter, which the an- 
ſwered the ſame day 
Mrs. Smith told me, that two different perſons had 
called there, one on Thurſday morning, one in the 
evening, to inquire after her ſtate of health; and 
ſeemed asif commiſſioned from her. relations for that 
purpoſe ; but aſked not to ſee her, only were very 

inquiſitive after her viſiters, (particularly, it ſeems, 
after me: What could they mean by that ?) after her 
way of life, and expences; and one of them in- 
quired after her manner of ſupporting them; to the 
latter 
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latter of which, Mrs. Smith faid, ſhe had.anſwered 
as the truth was, that ſhe had been obliged to ſell 
ſome of her clothes, and was actually about parting 
with more; at which the inquireſt (a grave old far- 
mer-looking man) held up his hands, and faid, Good 
God !—this will be fad, fad news to ſomebody! I 
pelieve I muſt not mention it. But Mrs. Smith, ſays, 


ſhe deſired he world, let him come from whom he 
would. He ſhook his head, and ſaid, if ſhe died, 
the flower of the world would be gone, and the fa- 
mily ſhe belonged to, would be no more than a com- 
mon family. I was pleaſed with the man's expreſ- 
ſion. 1 N 5 

You may be curious to know how ſhe paſſed her 


timg when ſhe was obliged to leave her lodging to 


avoid you. | | 
Mrs. Smith tells me, That ſhe was very ill, when 


© ſhe went out on Monday morning, and ſighed as if 


© her heart would break as ſhe came down ſtairs, and 
© as ſhe went through the ſhop into the coach, her 
nurſe with her, as you had informed me before ; 
That ſhe ordered the coachman (whom ſhe hired 
for the day) to drive any-whither, ſo it was in the 
air : He accordingly drove her to Hampſtead, and 
from thence to Highgate. There ſhe alighted at the 
bowling-green Houſe, extremely ill, and having 
breakfaſted, ordered the coachman to drive ver 
flowly, any where. He crept along to Muſwell- 
hill, and put up at a pablick houſe there; where ſhe 
employed herfelf two hours in writing, tho' ex- 
ceedingly weak and low ; till the dinner ſhe had 
order'd was brought in: She endeavoured to eat; 
but could not; her appetite was gone, quite gone, 
the ſaid. And then {he wrote on for three hours 
more: After which, being heavy, ſhe dozed a lit- 
« tlein an elbow chair. When ſhe awoke, the or- 
Vol.. VII. M «© dered 
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i * dered the coachman ro drive her very flowly ty 
if < town, to the houſe of a friend of Mrs, Lovick, 1 
whom, as agreed upon, ſhe met there; But bein - 
10 «© extremely ill, ſhe would venture home at a late PE 
. © hour, altho' ſhe heard from the widow, that you 6, 
# c had been there, and had reaſon to be Thacked at "0 
oY your behavicur. She ſaid, She found there was ng a - 
4 © avoiding you: She was apprehenſive {he ſhould not bes 
1 © live many hours, and it was not poſſible but the e 
4 * ſhock the ſight of you muſt give her, would de- l b 
* * termine her fate in your preſence. | a 
| * She accordingly went home. She heard the re. W * * 
ua «© lation of your aſtoniſhing vagaries, with hands and : ; 
. eyes often lifted up; and with the words, Shocking 1 
3 © creature ! Incorrigable wretch ! and, Will nothing 7 
4 make him ſerious! intermingled. And not being 
4 © able to bear an interview with a man ſo hardened, c 
* s ſhe took_to her uſual chair early ia the morning, g : 
i rand was carried to the Temple-ſtairs, whither ſhe WF © 
i © had ordered her nurſe before her, to get a pair of 5 4 
1 + oars in readineſs (for her fatigues the day before, 5 
. © made her unable to bear a coach); and then ſhe was 0 ” 
4 © moved to Chelſea, where ſhe breakfaſted; and af- ; 
4 ter rowing about, put in at the Swan at Brentford- hs 
„ © Aight, where ſhe dined; and would have writen bY 
1 © but had no conveniency either of tolerable pens, or F Fi 
. ink, or private room; and then proceeding te of 
5 © Richmond, they rowed her back to. Mortlacl.;; = 
© where ſhe put in, and drank tea at a houſe her wa- Mrs 
. * terman recommended to her. She wrote there for an 
i 4 an hour; and returned to the Temple; and, when a6 
„ © ſhe landed, made one of the watermen get her a chair * 
„ © and fo was carried to the widow's friend, as the you 
A © night before; where ſhe again met the widow, Who i the 
'* © informed her, that you had been after her twice that 0 
1 © day. OR ets, | lette 
1 | A Os 
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| Nr. Lovick gave her there her ſiſter's letter; and 
| « ſhe was ſo much affected with the contents of it, 


ing, « that ſhe was twice very near fainting away; and 
ate « wept bitterly, as Mrs. Lovick told Mrs. Smith: 
dropping ſome warmer expreſſions than ever they 
a had heard proceed from her lips, in relation to her 
LY friends; calling them cruel, and complaning of ill 
1 offices done her, and of vile reports raiſed againſt 
the 4 hey, | 12 5 | | 
de- 


« While ſhe was thus difturbed, Mrs. Smith came 
to her, and told her, that yon had been there a 
« third time, and were juſt gone (at half an hour af- 
« ter nine) having left word, how civil and reſpectful 
you would be; but that you were determined to 
tee herat all events. ; | 


« She ſaid, it was hard ſhe could not be permitted, 
© to die in peace: That her lot was a ſevere one: That 
«© ſhe began to be afraid the ſhould not forbear re- 
« pining, and to think her puniſhment greater than 
her fault; but recalling herſelf immediately, ſhe 
« comforted herſelf that her life would be fhort, and 
« with the aſſurance of a better.” ea 
By what I have mentioned, You will conclude with 
me, that the letter brought her by Mrs. Lovick (the 
ſuperſcription of which you ſaw to be written in her 
ſiſter's hand) could not be the letter on the contents 
of which ſhe grounded hat ſhe wrote to you, on her 
return home. And yet neither Mrs. Lovick, nor 
Mrs. Smith, nor the ſervant of the latter, knowof 
any other brought her. But as the woman aſſured 
me, that ſhe actually did write to you, I was eaſed of 
the ſuſpicion which I had begun to entertain, that 
Jou (tor ſome purpoſe Icould not gueſs at) had forged 
| the letter from her of which you ſent me a copy. 

On Wedneſday morning, when the rece:ved your 
letter in anſver to hers, ſhe ſaid, Neceſſity may well be 

| A 2 called 
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.called the mother of Invention—But Calamity | is th 
beſt of Integrity.—I hope J have not taken an inexy, 
fable ſtep—and there ſhe ſtopt a minute or two, and 
then ſaid, I ſhall now, perhaps, be allowed to die in 
peace. 

I ſtaid till ſhe came in: She was glad to ſee me; 
but, being very weak, ſaid, ſhe muſt fit down befor 
ſhe could go up airs ; and ſo went into the back 
hop; leaning upon Mrs. Lovick: And when fhe 
had ſat down, I am glad to ſee you, Mr. Belford, 
« ſaid the, I muff ſay ſo—let miſreporters ſay what 
< they will 
I wondered at this expreſſion; but would not in. 
terrupt her. 
Oh! Sir, -ſaid ſhe, I have been grievouſly harniff. 
ed. Your friend, who would not let me live with 
reputation, will not permit me to die in peace —You 
fee how 1 am—Is there not a great alteration in me 
within this week ?—But 'tis all for the better.—Yet 
were I to with for life, I muſt ſay, that your friend, 
your barbarous friend, has Hurt me greatly. 
She was ſo very weak, ſo ſhort-breath'd, and her 
words and action ſo very moving, that I was forced 
to walk from her; the two women and her nurſe, 
turning away their faces alſo, weeping. 
have had, Madam ſaid I, fince I ſaw you, a moſt 
ſhocking ſcene befare my eyes for days together. My 
poor friend Belton is no more. He quitted the world 
yeſterday morning in ſuch dreadful agonies, that the 
impreſſion it has leſt upon me, has / weakened wy 
mind—l1 was loth to have her think, that my grief 
was owing to the weak ſtate I ſaw her in, for fear of 
diſpiriting her. 
'That is only Mr. Belford, interrupted ſhe, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen it, if a proper uſe be made of the 
| | .impreflion, 
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impreſſion. —But I ſhould be glad, ſince you are ſo 
numanely affected with the ſolemn circumſtance, that 

ou could have written an account of it in the ſtyle 
and manner you are maſter of, to your gay friend. — 
Who knows, as it would have come from an aſſociate 
and * an aſſociate, how it might have affected 
him? 
T hat J had done, I 100 her, in ſuch a manner as 
had, I believed, ſome effect upon you. 


His behaviour in this honeſt family ſo lately, ſaid- 


the, and his cruel purſuit of me, give but little hopes, 


that any thing ſerious or ſolemn will affect him. 
We had ſome talk about Belton's dying behaviour, 
znd I gave her ſeveral particulars. of the poor man's: 


impatience and deſpair : to which ſhe was very atten- 


tive; and made fine obſervations n the get of 


procraſtination. | 
A letter and pacquet were (brow ght Per by a man on. 


horſe-back from Mit3 Howe, while we were talking, 


She retired up- ſcairs to read it; and while T was in 


diſcourſe with Mrs: Smith and Mrs. Lovick, the 
doctor and apothecary both came in together. They 


confirmed to me my fears, as to the dangerous way 
ſhe is in. They had both been apprized of the new 
inſtances of implacableneſs in her friends; and of your 
periecutions : And the doctor ſaid, He would not 
for the world be either the untorgiving father of that 
lady, or the man who had brougit her to this diſtreſs. 


Her heart's broke; the'il die, ſaid he: There is no 


ſaving her. But hoe, were J either the one or the 
other of the people I had named, I ſhould ſupport 
myſelf afterwards, I cannot: tell. 
When ſhe was told we were all three together, ſhe 
deſired us to walk up. She aroſe to receive us, and 


after anſwering two or three general queſtions relat- 


ing to her health, the addreſſed herſelf to us, to tho 
following effect. 
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As I may net, faid ſhe, ſee yon three gentlemey 
together again, let me take this opportunity to ac. 
knowledge my obligations to you all. I am-inexpref. 
fibly obhged to You, Sir, and to You, Sir, (courte. 
ſying to the doctor and to Mr. Goddard) for your 

mere than friendly, your paternal care and concern for 
me. Humanity in your profeſſion, I dare ſay, is far 
from being a rare qualification, | becauſe you are gen- 
tlemen by your profefiion : But fo much Kind. 
neſs, fo much humanity, did never deſolate 
ereature meet With, as J have met with from you 
both. But indeed J have always obſerved, that where 

a perion relies upon Providence, it never fails to raiſe 
up a new iriend for every one that falls off. 

This gentleman, {bowing to me) who {ome people 
think, ſhould have been one of the laft I Thould have 
thought of as my Executor—is nevertheleſs, (ſuch is 
the ſtrange chance of things I) the only one I can 
chuſe; and therefore I have choſen him for that cha. 
ritable office, and he has been ſo good as to accept of 


it: For rich, as 1 may boaſt myſelf to be, I am ra- 
ther ſo in right, than in fact, at this preſent. I re- 


peat therefore my humble thanks to you all three, and 


beg of God to return to You and Yours, (locking to 


each) an hundred fold, the kindneſs and favour you 
have ſhewn me; and that it may be in the power of 
you and Yours to the end of time, to confer benefits, 
rather than to be obliged to receive them. This is a 
god:like power, gentlemen : I once rejoiced in it, in 
tonre little degreee ; and much more in the proſpect 
I had of its being enlarged to me; tho' I have had 
the mortification to experience the reverſe, and to be 
obliged almoſt to every body If have ſeen or met with: 
But all originally, thro' my own Fault; fo 1 ought 
to bear the puniſhment without repining: And 1 hope 
I do.—Yorgive theſe impertinences : A grateful 1 

oh that 
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chat wants the power it wiſhes for, to expreſs itſelf 
fuitably to its own impulſes, will be at a loſs what pro- 
perly to citate to the tongue; and yet unable to re- 
Grain its overflo wings, will force it to fay weak and 
filly things, rather than appear ingratefully ſilent. 
Once more then, I thank you all three for your kind- 
neſs to me: And God Almighty make you that 
amends which at preſent I cannot 

She retired frem us to her cloſet with her eyes full; 
and left us looking upon one another. _ 

We had hardly recovered ourſelves, when ſhe quite 
eaſy, chearful, and ſmiling, returned to us. Doctor, 
faid the (ſeeing we had been moved) you will excuſe 
me for the Concern I give you; and ſo will You, Mr. 
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fe Goddard, and You, Mr. Belford, for 'tis a concern 
” that the oly generous natures can fhew z and to ſuch 
"= natures /bet is the pain, if I may fo ſay, that at- 
an tends ſuch a concern, But as I have ſome few pre- 
2a arations ſtill to make, and would not (tho? in caſe 
f ef Mr. Belford's future cares, which is, and onght 


to be, part of my ſtudy) undertake more than it is 


_o likely I thall have time lent me to perform, I would 
Kd. beg of you to give your opinions. You ſee my way 
to of living; (aad you may De athired, that I will do 
wo nothing wilifully to ſhorten my life) how long it may 
of poſſibly be, betore I may hope to be releaſed from all. 
5 my troubles. | ED TY 
a They both heſſtated, and looked upon each other. 
n Don't be afraid to auſwer me, ſaid ſhe, each ſweet 
Fi hand prefling upon the arm of each. gentleman, with: 
that mingled freedom and reterve, which virgin mo- 
6 deſty, mixed with conſcious dignity, can only expreſs 
ho and with a look ſerenely earneft, Tell me how 
, long you think I may hold it? And believe me, 


| gentlemen, the ſhorter you tell me my time is likely 
, to be, the morc comfort you wilkgive me. 
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With what pleaſing woe, ſaid the doctor, do vou 
fill che minds of thoſe who have the happineſs to 
converſe with you, and ſee the happy frame you are 
in! What you have undergone within a ſew day 
paſt, has much hurt yon: And ſhould you have freſh 
troubles of thoſe kinds, I could not be anſwerable for 
Your holding it—And there he pauſed. 
How Ions, doctor ?-—I believe I all have a little 
more ruftling—-I am afraid I ſhall But there can 


happen only one thing that I ſhall not be tolerably | 1 
ealy under How long then, Sir? ta 
He was ſilent.— A Fortnight, Sir. He was ſtill ſilent. fe 


Len days? —A week? — How long, Sir? with 

fmiling earneſtneſs. | 25 : if 
if I mw? ſpeak, Madam, If you have not better h 

treatment than you have lately met with, I am afraid 0 

there again he ſtopt. | 1 0 


Afraid of what, doctor? Don't be afraid—How 


long, Sir? N Ea ” ; 
That a fortnight or three weeks may deprive the | 
world of the fineſt flower in it. 5 : 
A fortnight or three weeks yet, doctor! Bu i 
God's will be done ! I. ſhall however, by this means : 


bave full time, if I have but ſtre ngth and intellect, 
to do all that is now upon my mind to do. And ſo, 
Sirs, I can but once more thank you, turning to 
each of us, for all your goodneſs to me; and having 
letters to write, will take up no more of your time— 
Only doctor, be pleaſed to order me ſome more of 
thoſe drops: They cheer me a little, when I am low: 
and putting a fee into his unwilling hand Lou know 
the terms, Sir! — Then turning to Mr. Goddard, 
You'll be ſo good, Sir, as to look in upon me to- 
night, or to-morrow, as you have opportunity: And 
you, Mr. Belford, I know, will be defirous to ſet 
out to prepare for the laſt office for your late _— 
1 * 


go wiſh you a good journey, and hope to ſee you 


down to the women, and enquiring, found, that 


had for railing this money, to ſuch great diſadvan- 


ad ihe. I ſhall leave a great many good things be- 


= this kind. weakneſs for. one, whom you have 


money they have agreed: to give you. 


| beſpeak | her 7% houſe! Here's preſence of mind; 
| here i is tranquility of heart, on the moſt affe ting: ogy 
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when that is performed. 
She then retired, with a cheerful and ſerene air. 
The two gentlemen went away together. I went 


Mrs. Lovick was this day to bring her twenty Gui- 
neas more, for ſome other of her apparel. 

The widow told me, that ſhe had taken the li- 
berty to expoſtulate with her, upon the occgſion ſhe 


tage; and it produced the following ſhort, and af- 
fecting converſation between them. 
None of my friends will wear any thing of mine, . 


hind me—And as to what I want the money for 
don't be dure a but ſuppoſe I want it to pur- 
chaſe a houſe? | 

You are all waer Madam, I don t comprehend 
vou. 

Why, then, Mrs, Lovick, I will explain myſelf : 
I have a man, not a woman {os my Executor: And 
think you that I will leave to his care any thing that 
concerns my own perſon? Now, Mrs. Lovick, lmil- 
ing, do you comprehend me? 

Mrs. Lovick wept. 

O fle! proceeded the lady, drying up her: tears 
with her own. handkerchief, and giving her a kiſs— - 


been ſo little a while acquainted wich? Dear, good 
Mrs. Lovick, don't be concerned for me on a 
proſpect which I have occaſion to be pleaſed with; 
but go to-morrow to your triends, and bring me the 


Thus, Lovelace, it is plain, that ſhe means to 


M 5 „ caion 1. 
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Cafion —-This is magnanimity indeed !-—-Conlg's, 
thou, or could J, with all our boaſted bravery, and 
offenſive falſe courage, act thus ?/—Poor Belton 
how unlice was thy behaviour? 1 

irs. Lovick tells me, that the lady ſpoke of 3 

letter ſac had received from her favourite divine Dr. 
Lewin, in the time of my abſence. And of an an. 

twer the had returned to it. But Mrs. Lovick knows 
not the contents of either. 

When thou receiveſt this letter, thou wilt ſee what 
wi toon be the end of all thy injuries to this divine 
lady. 1 ſay, when thou recei u it; for I will delay 
it for ſome little tzme, leſt thou ſhouldſt take it into 
thy head (under pretence of retenting the diſappoint. 
ment her letter muſt give thee) to moleſt her again. 

This letter having detained me by its length, I 
ſhall not now fet out for Epſom till to-morrow. 
I hould have mentioned, that the lady explained 


to me, what the one thing was, that ſhe was afraid 


might happen to ruifle her. It was the apprehenſion 
of what may reſult from a viſit which Col. Morden, 
us ſhe is informed, deſigns to make you. 


LETTER LAI 
The Rev. Dr, Lewex, To Miſs Ci. HARLOwE. 


Friday, Aug. 18. 

PRESUMING, deareſt and ever- reſpectable young 
lady upon your former favour, and upon your opinion 
of my judgment and ſincerity, I Cannot help addreſſing 
you by a few lines, on your preſent unhappy ſituation. 
I will not look back upon the meaſures which you 
have either been /ed or driven into: But will only ſay 
as to 7ho/e, that Ithink you are the leaſt to blame of 
any young lady that was ever reduced from happy to 
= ; unhappy 


— 


= . 
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anhappy circumſtances; and I have not been want- 
ing to ſay as much, where I hoped my freedom would 
have been better received, than Ihave had the morti- 
ſication to find it to be. 


What I principally write for now, is, to put you 


upon doing a piece of juſtice to yourſelf, and to your 


ſex, in the proſecuting for his life (I am affured his 


life is in your power) the moſt profligate and aban- 
doned of men, as be nuiſt be, who could act ſo baſely. 


as I understand Mr. Lovelace bas acted by you. 


_ I ar very ill; and am now forced to write upon 
my pow, wy thoughts confuſed; and incapable of 
method; I ſhall not therefore aim at method; But 
to give you in genoral my opinion: and that is, That 
your religion, your duty to your family, the duty you 
we to your honor, and even charity to your ſex, 


oblige you to give public evidence againſt this very 


wicked man. 


Aud let me add another contfideration : The pre- 


vention, by this means, of the miſchiefs that may 
othervile happen between your brother and Mr. 
Lovelace, or between the latter and your eonſin 


Morden, cho is now, I hear, arrived, and reſolves 


to have juſtice done you. 1555 

A conſideration which ought to affect your con- 
ſcience; (Forgive me deareſt young lady, I think I 
am now in the way of my duty) and to be of more 


concern to yon, than that hard preſſure upon your 


modeſty, winch I know the appearance againſt him 
in an open Court, myſt be of to ſuch a lady as you: 


And which, I conceive, will be your great difficulty. 
But Tknow, madam, that you bave dignity enough 


to Sem the bluſhes of the moiſt naked truth, when 


neceſuty, juftice and honour, exact it from you, 


* 


Rakes and Raviſhers would meet with encourage- 
ment indeed, 
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eſt abhorrence of ehels actions, if violated modeſty 
were never to complain of the i injury it received from 
the villainous attempts of it. 

In a word, the reparation- of your family diſho- 
nour, now reſts. in yorr own boſom :. and which only 
one of theſe two alternatives cam repair; to wit, ei- 
ther to marry, or to proſecute him at Law. Bitter 
expedicnts for a foul to delicate as yours. 

He, and all his friends, J underſtand, ſolicit you 
to the firſt: And 1t is certainly, now, all the amends 
within his power to make. But I am aſſured, that 
you have rejected zherr ſolicitations, and his, with the 
indiopation and contempt that his foul actions have 
deferved : But yet, that you refufe not to extend to 
him the Chriſtian forgiveneſs he has fo little reaſon 
to expect, provided he will not diſturb you further, 

But, Madam, the proſecution I advife, will not 


let your preſent and future exemption from frefh dif. 


| turbance from fo vile a moleſter, depend upon his 
courteſy: I thould think fo noble and fo rightly- 
guided a-ſpirit as yours, and would not permit that it 
ſhould, if you could help it. 

And can indignities of any kind be properly pardon'd, 
till wg have it in o, herber t puniſh them? To pretend 
to pardon, while we are labouring under the pain or 


diſhondur of them, will be thought by ſome, to be 


but the vanted mercy of a puſilanimous heart trem- 
bling to reſent them. The remedy I propoſe, is a 
ſevere one; but what pain can be more ſevere than 
the injury! ? or how will injuries be believed to grieve 
us, that are never honourably complained of ? 


J am ſure, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, however injured, 


and oppreſſed, remains unſhaken in her ſentiments of 
honour and virtue; and although ſhe would ſooner 
die, than deſerve that her modeſty ſhould be drawn 
into queſtion; yet ſhe will think no truth 1 
F that 


m 
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that is to be uttered in the vindicated cauſe of inno- 
cence and chaſtity. Little, very little difference, is 


there, my dear young lady, between a fupprefed evi- 
dence and «fe one. 
It is a terrible circumſtance, J once more own, for 


a young lady of your delicacy, to be under the obli- 


gation of telling to thocking a ſtory in public Court : 
But it is full a worſe imputa don, that ſhe ſhould paſs 
over ſo mortal an injury unreſented, 

Conſcience, honour; juſtice, and the cares of hea- 
ven, are cn your tide: And modeſty would, by ſome, 


be thought but an empty name, ' ſhould you refuſe to 


obey their dictates. 
I have been conſulted, I own, on this ſubject. I 


have given it, as my opinion, that you ought to pro- 


ſecute the abandoned man. But without my reaſons. 
Theſe I reſerved, with a reſolution to leave them be- 


fore you, unknown to any body; that the reſult (if 


what I with) might be your own. 
Iwill only add, that the 8 which have 


befallen you, hat they been the lot of a child of my 


own, could not have affected me more, than yours 


have done. My Own child I love: Dut 1 both love 8 


and honour you: Since to love you, is to love virtue, 
good ſenſe, prudence, and every thing that is good 


and noble in woman. 
Wounded, as 1 think all theſe are, by the injuries 


you have received, you will believe that the know- 


ledge of your diftreſſes mult have affected, beyond 
what I am able to expreſs, 
Your fincere Admirer, aud humble Servant, 
ARTHUR LEWEN. 


I juſt now underſtand, that your fiſter will, by 
proper authority, propoſe this profecution to 


you, I humbly preſume, that the reaſon why 
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you refolved not upon this ſtep from the firf, 
was, that you did not know, that it would Tithe 
the cauutemiuce and % ſupport of your relations. 


LETTER LXIV. 


115 Cl. Hartows, To te Rev. Dr. Lewrs, 1 
me 

Reverend and dæar Sir, Far. thx: 19. | oth: 
1 THOUGHT, till I received your atte<ionate on 


and welcome letter, that I had neither father, uncle, | | 
brother, left; nor hardly a friend among my ſormer 

favourers of your tex. Yet knowing 9 ſo well, and 
| Having no reaſon to upbraid myſelf with a faulty will, 
I was to blame (even altho'I had doubted the conti. 
nuance of your good opinion) to decline the tryal 
' whether I had forfeited it or not; and if 1 bad, whe 
ther I could not, pPounterably, 7e in tate myſelf in it. 

Bat, Sir, it was owing to Ciferent cauſes that I 
did mot; partly to Shame, to tink how high, in my 
happier days, I ſtood in your eſteem, and how mach 
I muit be junk in it, ſince thoſe ſo much nearer in 
relation to me, gave me up; partly to deep diſireſi, 
which makes the humbled heart diffident; and made 
mine afraid to claim the kindred mind in yours, 
which would have ſupplied to me, in ſome meaſure, 
all the: dear and loit relations Ll have named, 

Then, ſo loth, as I ſometimes was, to be thought 
to want to make a per7y againſt thoke whom both duty 
and inclination bid me reverence: So long zrailed on 
between hope aud doudt : So little raine own miſtreſs at 
one time; ſo fearful of making er cauſing miſchief 
at another; and not being encouraged to hope, by 
your kind notice, that my application to you would be 
acceptable ;—apprehending, that my relations bad en- 
gaged 5 our fence at 1 I 


3 
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Theſe—— But why thoſe unavailing retroſpections 
now ? I war to be unhappy— in order to be happy; 
that is my hope; — Reſigning, therefore, to That 
hope, I will, without any further weg write 

a few lines (if writing, to you, I can write but a few) 
in anſwer to the ſubject of your kind letter. 

Permit me then, to ſay, That I believe your argu- 
ments would have been unanſwerable in almoſt every 
:ther caſe of this nature, but in 'That of the unhappy 
Clariſſa Hariowe. 

It is certain, that creztures who cannot ſtand the 
ſhock of public fpame, ſhould be doubly careful how 
they expoſe themſelves to the danger of incurring 
private gut, which may poffibly bring them to it: 
But as to u ſuppoſe there were no objections 


from the declining way I am in as to my health; ſup- 


poling I could have prevailed upon myſelf to appear 
againſt This Man, was there not room to apprehend, 
that the end {o much withed for by my friends, (to 


wit, his condiga puniſhment) would not have been 


obtained, when it came to be ſeen, that I had con- 
ſented to give him a clandeſtine meeting; and, in 
conſequence of that, had been weekly tricked out of 
my ſelf; and further ſtill, had not been able to avoid 
living under one roof with him for ſeveral weeks; 
which I did, not only without complaint, but with 
ont a2efo of complaint. 

Little advantage i d cout (perhaps banged about, 
and jeſtedl profligately with) would ſome of thoſe 
pleas in my favour have been, which ut of cburt, and 
to a privaie and ſerious audience, would have carried 


the greateſt weight againſt him Such, particularly, 


as the infamous methods to which he had recourſe. 


It would, no doubt, have been a reatly retort from 
ver; mouth, that I ought not to have thrown myſelf 
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256 Te HISTORY & | 
into the power of ſuch a man, and that I ought te 
take for my pains what had befallen me. 
But had the proſecution been carried on to , and 
had he even been /entericed to death, can it be thought, 
that his family would not have had intereſt enough 
to obtain his pardon for a crime thought too lightly 


of; though one of the greateſt that can be committed = 
againſt a creature valuing her honour above her life? and 
While I had been cenſured as purſuing with far. lat 
guinary views a man who offered me early all the fro: 


. reparation in his power to make? 3 
And had he been pardoned, would he not then ; 
have been at liberty to do as much miſchief as ever? 
I dare ſay, Sir, ſuch is the aſſurance of the man 
upon whom my unhappy deſtiny threw me; and ſuch 
bis inveteracy to my family (which would then have 
appeared to he juſtified by their known inveteracy to 
him, and by their carneſt endeavours to take away 
his, life) chat he would not have been forry to have 
had an opportunity to confront me and my father, 
. uncles, and brother, at the Bar of a court of juſtice, 
on ſuch an occaſion. In which caſe, would not, on 
his acquittal, or pardon, ręſentments have been re— 
ciprocally heightened ? And then would my brother, 
or my couſin Morden, have been more fecure than 
now? . N | 
How do theſe conſiderations aggravate my fault? 
My motives, at firſt, were not indeed blameable : But 
I had forgotten the excellent caution, which yet J 
was not ignorant of, That we euyght not to do evil that 
good may come of it. 
In full conviction of the purity of my heart, and 
of the firmneſs of my principles (Why may I not, 
thus called upon, ſay what I am conſcious of, and | 
yet, without faulty pride: ſince all is but a day, and WM s 
ſhould be utterly inexcutable, could I not Jun y 
- ay 
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hy what I do ?) In this full conviction, he has offered 
me marriage. He has avowed his penitence : A Au- 
cere penitence L have. reaſon to think it, tho? perhaps. 
not a Chriſtian one. And his noble relations, (kind- 
er to the poor ſufferer than her own) on the ſame. 
conviction, and his own not ungenerous acknowledge- 
ments, have joined to intercede with me to forgive 
and accept: of him. Altho' I cannot comply with the 
latter part of their interceſſion, have not you, Sir, 
from the 5% rules, and from the drvineft example, 
taught me to forgive injuries ? | 

The injury I have received from him is indeed of 
me higheſt nature, and it was attended with circum- 
ſtances of unmanly baſeneſs, and premeditation; yet, 
] bleſs God, it has not tainted my mind; it has not: 


hurt my morals. Nothanks, indeed, to the wicked 


man, that it has not. No vile courſes have followed 
it. My will is unviolated. The evil reſpecting my- 
elf, and not my friends )'is merely perſonal, No 
credulity, no weakneſs, no want of vigilance, have 

I to reproach myſelf with. I have thro? grace, tri- 
umphed over the deepeſt machinations. I have eſ- 
eaped from him, I have renounced him. The man 
whom once I could have loved, I have been enabled 
to deſpiſe: And ſhall not charity complete my tri- 
nah? And thall (not enjoy it ?—And, where would 
be my triumph, if he deſerved my forgiveneſs ? 
Poor man! He has had a loſs in lofing me ! I have 


the pride to think ſo, becauſe I think I know my own. 


heart. I have had none in loſing him. 

But I have anther plea to make, which alone would 
have been enough (as I preſume). to anſwer the con- 
tents of your very kind and friendly letter. 

I know, my dear and reverend friend, the ſpiritual 
guide and director of my happier days! I know, that 
108 will allow of my endeavour to bring myſelf to 
| this 
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this charitable diſpoſition, when I tell you how new 
E think myſelf to that great awful moment, in which, 
and even in the ardent preparations % which, every 
ſenſe of indignity or injury, that concerns not the 
immortal {oul, ought to be abſorbed in higher and 
more important contemplations. | 

Thus much for my/elf. „„ 

And for the ſatiesfaction of my friends and favor. 
erg, Miſs Howe is folicitous to have all thofe letters 
and materials preſerved, which will ſet my whole 


ſtory in a true light. The good Dr. Lewen is one of | 


the principal of thoſe friends and favourers, 
Ihe warning that may be given from thoſe papers 


to all fach young creatures as may have known or 


heard of me, may be more efficacious, as I humbly 
preſume to think, to the end wiſhed for, than my 
appearance could have been in a court of juſtice, pur. 


ſuing a doubtful event, under the diſadvantages I 


have mentioned. And if, my dear and good Sir, 
vou are Row, on conſidering ev thing,. of this 
opinion, and I could ue it, I ſhould conſider it as: 


a particular felicity; being as ſolicitous as ever to be 


juſtified in what I may, in your eyes. 

Iam 8 that your indiſpofition has reduc- 
ed you to the neceſſity of writing upon your pillow. 
But how much am obliged to that kind and gene- 
rous concern for me, which has impelled you, as I 
may ſay, to write letter containing fo many paternal 
lines, with ſuch convenience to yourſelf! 

May the Almighty bleſs you, dear reverend Sir, 
for all your goodneſs to me, both of now, and of 
long Rtanding } Continue to efteem me to the laſt, as 
E do, and will, venerate you! And let me beſpeak 


Four Prayers ; the continuance, I ſhould fay, of your 


Prayers; for I doubt not that 1 have always had 
them : And to them, perhaps, has in part been ow- 
| | ig, 
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ing, (as well as to your pious precepts thro' my earlier 

youth) t that I have been able to make the ſtand I have 
np altho” every thing that you praved for has not 
been granted to me, by that Divine Wiſdom, which 
knows what is beſt for its poor creatures. 

My prayers for you are, That it will pleaſe God to 
reſtore you to your affectionate flock 3, and after as 
many years of life as ſhall be for His ſervice, and to 
your own comfort,. give us a happy meeting in thoſe 
regions of bleſſedneſs, which you have taught me, 


as well by example, as by precept to aſpire to? 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
. E. T TER LXV. 


My Ana. HauLlows, To Miſs CLARISBA Hanzowe. 


tn yay tb hers fo her uncle Awritony, of Aug. 13 ] 


Sher CLany, NED Monday, as 2. 
I FIND by your letters to my uncles, chat they, 


as well as I, are in great dif; grace with you for writing 
our minds to you. 


We can't help it, ſiſter Clary. 
You don't think it worth your while, I find, to 
preſs for the blefling you pretend to be fo earneſt 


about, a ſecond time: You think, no doubt, that 
you have done your duty in aſking Tor it: 80 you'll 


fit down ſatisfied with that, J ſuppoſe, and leave 
it to your wounded parents to repent hereafter that 
they have not done Therrs, in giving it to you, at the 
firſt word; and in making fuch enquiries about 
you, as you think ought to have been made. Fine 
encouragement to enquire after a run-away daughter ! 
living with her fellow, as long as he would live with 


her 


888 
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her; You repent alſo, (with your i mand, as You: 
w call it) that you wrote to me. 

So we are not likely to be applied to wy my [ 
fnd, 124. this way. 

Well then, ſince This! is the caſe, ſiſter Clary, let 

me, zwi all humility, addrefs myſelf with a propoſal 
or two to you; to which you will be graciouſly 
Page to give an anſwer. 
Now you muſt know, that we have kad hints given 
us from. ſeveral quarters, that you have been uſed in 
ſuch a manner by the villain you ran away with, that 
Bis life would be aniweradle for his crime, if it were 
fairly to be proved. And by Four own bints, ſome- 
thing like it appears to us: 

If, Clary, there be any thing but jingle and affect. 
ing period, in what proceeds- from your full mind, and 
your dutiful conſciouſneſs ; and if there be truth in 
what Mrs. Norton, and Mrs, Howe have acquainted 
us with; you may yet juſtify your character to us, and 
tothe world, in every thing but your. ſcandalous 
elopement; and the Law may reach the villain: And 
could we but bring him to the gallows, what a meri- 


torious revenge would that be to our whole injured 


family, and to the innocents. he has deluded,.as well 
as the ſaving from ruin many others? 

Let me, therefore, know (if you pleaſe): whether 
you are willing to appear to do 1our/elf, and Us, and 
your. Se, this juſtice ? If not, fiſter Clary, we ſhall 
know what to think of you; for neither you nor we? 
can ſuffer more than we have done, from the ſcandal 
_ of your fall: And, if yow will, Mr. Ackland and. 


Counſcllor Derham, will both attend. you to make 
proper enquiries, and to take minutes of your ſtory, to 
found a proceſs upon, if it will bear one, with as 


great probability of ſucceſs, as we are told it may be 
proſccuted with. 
But, 
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But, by what Mrs. Howe intimates, this is not 


Þkely to be complied with; for it is what ſhe hinted 


to you, it ſeems, by her lively daughter, but without 
effect; and then, again, poſſibly, you may not at pre- 
ſent behave ſo prudently in ſome certain points, as to 
intitle yourſelf to public juſtice; which if true, the 
Lord have mercy upon you. 1 
One word only more as to the above propoſal ;— 
Vour admirer, Dr. Lewen, is clear in his opinion, 
that you ſhould proſecute the villain. e 
But if you will not agree to this, I have ano- 
ther propoſal to make to you, and that in the name 
of every one in the family; which is, that you will 


think of going to Penſylvania to reſide there for 


ſome few years, till all is blown over; and if it 


rents, till they can be ſatisfied that you behave 


like a true and uniform penitent; at leafi till you 


are one-and-twenty, you may then come back to 


your own eſtate, or have the produce of it ſent yu 
thither, as you ſhall chooſe. A period which my 
papa fixes, becauſe it is the cy/fom ; and becauſe he 
thinks your grandfather ſhould have fixed it; and 
becauſe, let ue add, you have fully proved by your 


fine conduct, that you were not at years of diſcre- 
tion at eighteen. Poor doating, tho' good old man! 
—Your grandfather he thought—But I would not be 


too ſevere. py 
Mr. Hartley has a widow-fiſter at Penſylvania, with 

whom he will undertake you may board, and who is 

a ſober, ſenſible, well-read woman. And it you were 


once well there it would rid your father and mother 
of a world of cares, and fears, and ſcandal; and I 

think is what you ſhould wiſh for of all things. 
Mr. Hartley will engage for all accommodations in 
Four paflage ſuitable to your rank and fortune; wy 
"ho 
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he has a concern in a ſhip, which will ſail in a montlz 
and you may take your ſecret-keeping Hannah with 


you, or whom you will of your newer RoqQualetancy 
Tis preſumed it will be of your own {ex. 


Theſe are what I had to communicate to you ; and 


. If you'll oblige me with an anſwer (which the hand 


\ 


been ſo good as to mforce it in a kind letter to me. 


that conveys this will call for on Wedneſday Morning 
it will be very condeſcending. 


ARABELLA ASTON, 


L E TTE R LXVI. 
31:5 C.. HaRLowe, To Miſs An. HARLOWE., 


Tueſday, Aug. 22, 
"WRITE to me, my hard-hearted fiſter, in what 


manner you pleaſe, I ſhall always be thankful to you 


for your notice, But think what you will of me) I 
cannot ſee Mr. Ackland and the Counſellor on ſuch 
a bufineſs as you mention. 


The Lord have Mercy upon me indeed ! For none 


elſe will. 


Surely J am believed to be à creature paſt all flaws, 
or it could not be thought of ſending two gentlemen 


to me on ſuch an errand. 

Had my mother required of me (or would mode/ 
have permitted you to enquire into) the particulars 
my ſad ſtory, or had Mrs. Norton been directed to 


receive them from me, methinks it had been more 


fit; and, I prcſume to think, more in every one's 


character too, had they been required of me before 
ſuch heavy judgment had paſſed upon me, as has been 


paſſed. 


I know that this is Dr. Lewen's opinion. He has 


I have anſwered his letter and given ſuch reaſons as 1 
hops 
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hope will ſatisfy him: I could wiſh it were thought 


ly | worth while to aſk to ſee them. 

th Jo your other propoſal, of going to Penſylvania 

e. this is my anſwer :—-If nothing happen within a 
month which may full as effectually rid my parents 

and friends of that world of cares, and fears, and 

1 


ſcandals, which you mention, and if I am rhen able 
8) to be carried on board of ſhip, I will chearfully obey 
| my father and mother, altho' 1 were ſure to die in 


E. the paſſage. And, if J may be forgiven for ſaying 
| ſo, you thall ſet oyer me, inftead of my poor oblig- 
ing, but really unculpable Hannah, your Betty Barnes: 
to whom I will be anfwerable for all my conduct. 
And I will make it worth her while to accompany 
-MEC. 1 | 

Y I am equally ſurpriſed and concerned at the hints 
af which both you and my uncle Anthony give of new 
' points of miſbehaviour in mel What can be meant 

| by them ? 5 
a I will not tell you, Miſs Harlowe, how much I am 
afflicted at your ſeverity, and how much I ſuffer by 
_ it, and by your hard-haarted levity of ſtyle, becauſe 
HH what [hall ſay may be conſtrued into jingle and period, 
2 and becauſe I know it is intended (very. poſſibly for 


lind ends) to mortify me. All I will therefore ſay, 
is, That it does not loſe its end, if that be it. 
1 But, nevertheleſs, (diveſting myſelf as much as 
poſſible of all reſentment) I will only pray, that hea- 
ven will give you, for your own lake, a kinder heart, 
4 than at preſent you ſeem to have; ſince a kind heart, 
Iam convinced, is a greater bleſſing to its poſſeſſor, 


” than it can be to any other perſon. Under this con- 
. viction 1 ſubſcribe myſelf, my dear Bella, 

as Dor ever affectionate Siſter, 

„ Cx. HARLOwE. 
I 


x | LET. 
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LETTER LXVII. 


Ars. Juprrh Nox rox, To Miſe Cr. Har owe, Þ 


anſaver to hers of Thurſday, Aug. 17. 


My deareſt young Lady, Tueſday, Aug. 22. 


THE Letters you ſent me, I now return by the 


hand that brings you this. 

It is impoſſibe for me to expreſs how much I have 
been affected by them, and your laſt of the 17th. 
Indeed, My dear Miſs Clary, you are very harſhl 
uſed ; indeed you are! And if you ſhould be taken 
From us, what grief and what puniſhment, are they 


not treaſuring up againſt themſelves, in the heavy 


reflections which their raſh cerſures and unforgive- 
neſs will occaſion them! | 

But I find what your uncle Anthony's cruel letter 
is owing to, as well as one you will be ſtill more 
afflicted by, (God help you, my poor dear child!) 
when it comes to your hand, written by your ſiſter, 
with propoſals to you. 

It was finiſhed, to ſend you, yeſterday, I know; 
and I apprize you of it, that han ſhould fortify your 
Heart againſt the contents of it. 

The motives which incline thaw all to this ſev erity, 
if well- grounded, would authorize any ſeverity, they 
could expreſs, and which, while they believe them 
to be fo, both They and You are to be equally Pi- 
tied. 

They are owing to the information of that offici- 
ous Mr. Brand, who has acquainted them from ſome 


enemy of yours in the neighbourhood about you, 


that viſits are made you, highly cenſurable, from a 


man of a free character, and an intimate of Mr. 


Lovelace 
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Lovelace; who 1s often in private with you; ſome- 
times twice or thrice a day. 

Betty gives herſelf great liberties of ſpeech 8 


this occaſion, and all your friends are too ready to 


believe, that things are not as they ſhould be: which 


makes me with, that, let the gentleman's views be 
ever ſo honourable, you could intirely drop acquaint- 
ance with him. 

Something of this nature was hinted at by Betty 
to me before, but ſo darkly, that I could not tell 


vhat to make of it; and this made me mention it to 


you ſo generally, as I did in my laſt. LY 

Your couſin Morden has: been among them: he is 
exceedingly concerned for your misfortunes ; ; and 2s 
they will not believe Mr. Lovelace would marry you, he 
is determined to go to Lord M's-in order to inform 
himſelf from Mr. Lovelace's own mouth, Kar he 


intends to do you 'That juſtice or not. 


He was extremely careſſed by every one at his firſt 
arrival: but I am told there is ſome little coldneſs be- 
tween them and him at preſent. 

1 was in hopes of getting a ſight « of this letter of 
Mr. Brands (a rath, officious man |) But; it ſeems, 
Mr. Morden had it given him e to read, and 
he took it away with him. 

God be your comfort, my dear Miſs! But indeed 
I am exccedingly difturved at the thoughts of what 
may ſtill be the iſſue of all theſe ang. | 


I am,” 


M y Jelzved young e Lads * 
Lo our 2 affett. on ite and | ft 2 


1 oprrn Noxrox, 
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LE T T ER LXVII. 
Mrs. Nox rod, To Miſs Ct. HarLowe, 


Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
AFTER I had ſealed up the incloſed, I had the 
Honour of a private viſit from your aunt Hervey, 
who has been in a very low-ſpirited way, and kept 
her chamber tor ſeveral weeks paſt; and is but juſt 
got abroad. 3 1 
She longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee me, and to weep with 
me, on the hard fate that had befallen her beloved 
Nie: 


I will give you a faithful account of what paſſed 
between us; as J expect, that it will, upon the whole, 


adminiſter hope and comfort to you. 

She pitied very much your good mamma, who, 
© ſhe aſſured me, is obliged to act a part entirely con- 
t trary to her inclinations; as ſhe herſelf, ſhe owns, 
had been in a great meaſure. „ 

She ſaid, that the lady was with great diff. 
© culty with-held from anſwering your letter to her; 
c which had (as was your aunt's expreſſion) almoſt 
c broken the heart of every one: That ſhe had rea- 
« ſon to think, that ſhe was neither conſenting to 
© your two, uncles writing; nor approving of what 
6. they eee. . 4 5 5 

© She is lure they all love you dearly; but have 
© gone ſo far, that they know not how to recede. 

That, but for the abemiuable league which your 
| © brother had got every body into (he refuſing to ſet 
© out for Scotland till it was renewed) and till they 
© had all promiſed to take no ſtep towards a recon- 
6 ciliation in his abſence but by his conſent ; and to 
ee, £ which 
: 28 


4 


did nr 
your 
fees 
aunts 
comp 
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« which your ſiſter's reſentments kept them up; all 
would before now have happily ſubſided. | 
„That no body knew the pangs which their in- 


| £ flexible behaviour gave them, ever ſince you had be- 


'E coun to write to them in ſo affecting and humble a 

the „„ + 

y; That, however, they, were not inclined to be- 

ept c lieve that you were either fo ill, or ſo penitent, as 

uſt « you really are; and ſtill leſs, that Mr. Lovelace is in 
« earneſt in his offers of marriage. 

rith | « She is ſure, ſhe ſays, that all will ſoon be well: And 


ved « the ſooner for Mr. Morden's arrival: Who is very 
zealous in your behalf. _ 


fled «She wiſhed to heaven, that you would accept of 
ole, . Mr. Lovelace, wicked as he has been, if he were 
now in earneſt. 5 | BY 
tho, It had always, ſhe ſaid, been matter of aſtoniſh- 
con- ment to her, that ſo weak a pride in her couſin James, 
wns, of making himſelf the e family, ſhould induce 
«them all to refuſe an alliance with ſuch a family as 
li. Mr. Lovelace's was. : San 
her; « She would have it, that your going of with Mr. 
moſt Lovelace was the unhappieſt ſtep for your honour 
rea- and your intereſt that could have been taken; for that 
g to {Wc 2itho! you would have had a ſevere tryal the next 
what Wl day; yet it would probably have been the lat; and 
pour pathetic-powers muſt have drawn you off ſome 
have © iriends—hinting at your mamma, at your uncle 
e. { Harlowe, at your uncle Hervey, and herſelf.” 
your . at here I mult obſerve (that the regret that you 
to ſet did not truſt to the event of that meeting, may not in 
they boar pretent low way, too much afflict you) that it 
econ- Items a little too evident from this opinion of your 
ad to aunt's that it was not abſolutely determined, that all 
which Ncompulſion was deſigned to be avoided, ſince your 


N 2 freedom 
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reedom from it muſt have been owing to the party tg 
be made among them by your perſuaſive eloquence 
and dutiful expoſtulation. | | 
© She owned, that fome of them were as much Ml * 
© afraid of meeting you, as you could be of meetin 
them: But why ſo, if they deſigned, in the laſt in. 
ſtance, to give you your way? = 
She told me, That Mrs. Williams, your mammy' 
c former houſe-keeper, had been with her, to aſk her 
© opinion, if it would be taken amiſs, if ſhe defired 
© leave to go up, to attend her deareſ young lady, in | 
© her calamity. She referred her to your mamma; but 
& had heard no more of it. | „„ 
Her daughter, Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had been 


c frequently earneſt with her on the fame ſubject; 11 
and renewed her requeſt, with the greateſt fervor, ha 
vyhen your firſt letter came to hand. 15 
«© Your aunt ſays, that being then very ill, ſhe wrote wo 
© to your mother upon it, hoping it would not be ta- pat 
ken amiſs, if ſhe permitted Miſs Dolly to go? but = 
© that your ſiſter, as from your mamma, anſwered her, aff 
© That now you ſeemed to be coming to, and to have kir 
« a due ſenſe of your faults, you mult be left entirely pal 
© to their own management. -- ml 
« Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had pined ever ſince ſhe had ch. 
heard of Mr. Lovelace's baſeneſs; being doubly mor- ow 
« tifed by it: Firſt, on account of your ſufferings? BW mx 
© next, becauſe ſhe was one, who rejoiced in your fat 
N getting off: and vindicated you for it: And had in- ex 
© curred cenſure and ill-will on that account; eſpe- 
« cially from your brother and ſiſter ; ſo that ſhe fel thi 
; dom went to Harlowe-place.” re, the 
Make the beſt uſe of theſe intelligences, my deareſt thi 
young, lady, for your conſolation. © + Ar 
| | T will juc 
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T will only add, that I am, with the moſt ferve 
prayers for your recovery and reſtoration, 
Tour ever, fuithful 
JupiTy NORTON. 


I. E TT ER LXIX. 


Miſs CL. HaRLOwW a, To Mrs. Joprrñ Nox ro N. 


- 


| Thurſday, Aug. 24. 


THE relation of ſuch a converſation as paſſed ve- 
tween my aunt and you, would have given me plea- 
ſure, had it come ſome time ago? becauſe it would 
have met with a ſpirit more indluſtrious than mine 2e 
is, to pick out remote comfort in the hope of a fa- 
vourable turn that might one day have rewarded my 
patient duty. _ en 
I did not doubt my aunt's good will to me. Her 
affection I did not doubt. But ſhall we wonder that 
kings and princes meet with fo little control in their 
paſons, be they ever ſo violent, when in a private fa- 
mily, an aunt, nay, even a mother in that family, ſhall 
chooſe to give up a once favoured child againſt their 
own inclinations rather than oppoſe an aſpiring young 
man, who had armed himſelf with the authority of a 
father, who, when once determined, never would be 
expoſtulated with? 

And will you not b/ame me, if ] ſay, that good ſenſe, 
that relationly indulgence, mult be a little offended at 
the treatment I have met with, and if IT own, that 1 
think, that great rigor has been exerciſed towards me ? 
And yet I am now authorized to call it rigor by the 
judgment of two excellent ſiſters, my mother and my 
aunt, who acknowledge, (as you tell me from my aunt) 


1 that 


? 
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that they have been obliged to join againſt me, con. 
trary to their inclinations; and that, even in a point 


which concerns my eternal welware. 

Bur I muſt not go on at this rate. For may not the 
inclination my mother has given up, be the effec of 
' a too fond indulgence, rather than that I merit the in. 
dulgence? And yet, ſo petulantly perverſe a am I, that 
I muſt tear myſelf from the ſubject. 

All then that I will ſay farther to it, at this time, is, 


that were the intended goodneſs to be granted to me 


but a week hence; it would poſſivly be too late Too 
late, I mean, to be of the conſolation to me, that J 
would with from it: For what an. inefficacious pre- 
paration muſt I have been making, if it has not, by 
this time, carried me above But above what 3 Pack 
miſtaken creature !-—Unhappy ſeli-deluder that 


finds herſelf above nothing! Nor able to ſubdue her 


own faulty impatience ! 
But indeed to have done with a ſubject, that I dare 
not truſt myſelf with ; if it come in your way, let my 


aunt Hervey, let my dear couſin Dolly, let the worthy 


Mrs. Williams, know, how exceedingly grateful to 
me their kind intentions and concern for me are : 
And, as the beſt warrant or juſtification of their good 
opinions (ſince I know that their favour for me is 
founded on the belief that I loved virtue) tell them, 
that I continued to love virtue to my laſt hour, as I 
preſume to hope it may be ſaid; and aſſure them, 
that I never made the leaſt aui. deviation, however 
unhappy I became for one faulty ſtep ; which never- 


theleſs was not owing to unworthy or perverſe mo- 


tives. 
I am very ſorry, that my couſin Morden has taken 
a reſolution to ſee Mr. Lovelace. 


My apprehenſions on this intelligence, are a great 
abate- 
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ment to the pleaſure I have in knowing that he ſtill 
loves me. | 

My ſiſter's letter to me is a moſt afflicting one 80 
needleſly, fo Tudicrouſly taunting. —But for that part of 
it that is ſo, I ought rather to pity her, than to be fo 
much concerned at it as I am. 

I wonder what I have done to Mr. Brand. pray 
God to forgive both him and his informants, whoever 
they be. But if the ſcandal ariſe ſolely from Mr. Bel- 


ford's viſits, a very little time will confute it, Mean 


while, the pacquet I ſhall fend you, which I ſent to 
Miſs Howe, will I hope, ſatisfy yov, my dear Mrs. 
Norton, as to my reaſons for admitting his viſits. 

My ſiſters taunting letter, and inflexibleneſs of my 
dearer friends But how do remoter-begun ſubjects 


tendto the point which lies neareſt the heart As new 
caught bodily diſorders all croud to a fractured and 
_ diſtempered part. > 


I will break of, with requeſting your prayers, that 
I may be blefled with patience and due refignation 


and with aſſuring you, that I am, and will be to the 
laſt hour of my lite. 


Your” equally grateful and affeftimmate 
CL. HAKkLOowk. 


L-E'F TER L 


Miſs Hows, To Miſs CL. HARLOWE. 
In reply ts hers of Friday, Aug. 11. 


Yarmouth, Iſle of Wieht, Aug. 23. 

My deareſt friend, rey Fu . 23 

I HAVE read the letters and copies of letters you 
favoured me with: And I return them by a particu- 


N 4 


lar hand. 


I am 


F 
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which can make you ſo ſtedfaſtly deſpiſe (thro? fuch 


that ought to be ſo heartily deſpiſed and deteſted. 


| (and the more from the horror they conceive at the 


been teazed to death almoſt, to name a day. This 
has given him airs ; and, did I not keep him to it, he 
would behave himſelf as careleſly, and as inſolently, 
as if he were ſure of me. I have been forced to mor- 


Thould never have come into my preſence more: 


ly in lus prodatory ſtate. 


you add ingratilude to negligence, and make what you 


Jam extremely concerned at your indifferent ſtate 
of health: But I approve all your proceedings and 
precautions, in relation to the naming of a man. for 
an office, that, I hope, will not require to be filled up 
for many, many years. 

I admire, and fo we do all, that greatneſs of mind, 


inducements as no other woman could reſiſt, and in 
ſuch deſolate circumſtances as you are in) the wretch 


What muſt the contents of thoſe letters from your 
relations be, which you will not communicate to me 
Tie upon them! ho w my heart rifes—But I dare ſay 
no more— Tho? you) yourſelf now begin to think they 
uſe you with great ſeverity. | 
* Every body here 1 is fo taken with Mr. Hickman, 


character of ſuch-a wretch as Lovelace) that I have 


tity bim no leſs than four times ſince we have been 
her E. 

I made him lately undergo a ſevere penance for 
ſome negligences, that were not to be paſſed over: 
Not &/gned ones, he ſaid : But that was a poor ex- 
cuſe, as I told him: For, had they been de/igned, he 


— 22 — $5 


That they were et, ſhewed his want of thought and 
attention; and thoſe were inexcuſeable in a man on- 


He hoped he had been more than in a probatory 
ſtate, he ſaid. 
And therefore, Sir, might be more careleſs 80 


plead 
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| plead as accident, that igſelf wants an excuſe, deſign, 


which deſerves none. | 
J would not ſee him for two days, and he was ſo 


nenitent, and ſo humble, that I had like to have loſt 


myſelf, to make him amends: For, as you have ſaid, 
7 oy - . 
1 reſentment carried too high, often tends in an 


amends too humble. 
[ long to be nearer to you; But that muſt not yet 


be, it ſeems. Pray, my dear, let me hear from you as 


often as you can. 
May heaven increaſe your comforts, and reſtore 


your health, are the prayers of, | 
| Your ever faithful and affectionate, 

. ANNA HowzE. 

p. 8. Excuſe me that I did not write before; it was 

owing to a little coaſting voyage I was obliged to 

give into. 


LETTER IXXI. 
N15 Cr. HARLOWE, To Mi, Hows. - 


{5 Friday. Aug. 25. 
YOU are very obliging, my dear Miſs Howe, to 


account to me for your ſilence. I was eaſy in it, as 
I doubted not, that among ſuch near and dear friends 
as you are with, you are diverted from writing by 
ſome ſuch agreeable excurſion, as that you mention. 
I was in hopes that you had given over, at this 
time of day, thoſe very ſpritely airs, which I have ta- 
ken the liberty to blame you for, as often as you have 
given me occaſion for it; and that has been very 
often, | 
I was always very grave with you upon this ſub- 
jet: And while your own and a worthy man's future 


„ hap- 


ly! 
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happineſs are in the queſtion, I muſt enter into it, when. 
ever you forget yourſelf, altho” I had not a day to live: 


* 


And indeed I am very ill. 


I am ſure, it was not your intention to take your 
future huſband with you to the little iſland, to make 


him look weak and filly among thoſe of your relati. 


ons who never before had ſeen him. Yet do you 
think it poſſible for them (however prepared and re. 
ſolved they may be to like him) to forbear ſmiling at him, 
when they ſee him ſuffering under your whimſical 
penances? A modeſt man ſhould no more be made 
little in Yig o4un eyes, than in the eyes of others. If he 
be, he will have a diffidence, which will give an auk- 
wardneſs to every thing he ſays or does: And this 
will be no more to the credit of your choice, than to 
that of the approbation he meets with from your 
friends, or to his own credit. | 

I love an obliging, and even an humble deportment 
in a man to the woman he addreiles. It is a mark of 
his politeneſs, and tends to give her that opinion of 
herſelf, which it may be ſuppoſed baſhful merit wants 
to be inſpired with. But if the lady exacts it with a 
high hand, ſhe ſhews not either her own politeneſs 


or gratitude ; altho' I muſt confeſs the does her cou- 


rage. I gave you expectation that 1 would be very 
ſerious with you. 4; 24-0 | 
O my dear, that it had been my lot (as I was not 
rmitted to hve ſingle) to have met with a man by 
whom I could have acted generouſly and unreſerved- 


Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order to have a 

retence againſt me, taxed my behaviour to him, with 
ſtifneſs and diſtance. You, at one time, thought me 
guilty of ſome degree of prudery. Difficult ſituati- 
ons {ſhould be allowed for; which often make occaſi- 


ons for cenſure unadvoidable. I deſerved not blame 


from 
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from him who made mine difficult. And you, my 
dear, if I had any other man to deal with, or had he 
had but half the merit which Mr. Hickman has, 
ſhould have found that my doctrine on this ſubject, 
ſhould have governed my practice! 

But to put myſelf out of the queſtion—TI tell you 
what I ſhould think, were I an indifferent by-ſtander, 
of theſe high airs of yours, in return for Mr. Hick- 
man's humble demeanour, “The lady thinks of hav- 
« jngthe gentleman, I fee plainly, would I fay. But 
cc I ſee, as plainly, that ſhe has a very great indif- 
« ference to him. And to what may this indiffe- 
« rence be owing? To one or all of theſe conſi- 
« derations, no doubt: That ſhe receives his ad- 
« drefles rather from motives of convenience than 
« choice: That ſhe thinks meanly of His endow- 
« ments and intellects; at leaſt more highly of her 
« oz: Or, ſhe has not the generoſity to uſe that 
© power with moderation, which his great affection for 
« her puts into her hands.” | 

How would you like, my dear, to have any of 
theſe things ſaid? 

Then to give but the ſhadow of a reaſon for free- 
livers and free- ſpeakers to ſ. ay, or to imagine, that 
Miſs Howe gives her hand to a man, who has no rea- 
{on to expect any ſhare in her heart, Jam ſure you 
would not with that ſuch a thing ſhould be ſo much 
as ſuppoſed. Then, all the regard from you to come 
afterwards ; none to be ſhewn before ; muſt, I ſhould . 
think, be capable of being conſtrued, as a compli- 
ment to the huſband, made at the expence of the 
Wife's delicacy. G 

nere is no fear that attempts could be formed by 
the moſt audacious, [two Lovelaces there cannot be !] 
upon a character fo revered for virtue, and ſo charm- 


857 
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ingly ſpirited as Miſs Howe's: Y et, to have any man 
encouraged to deſpiſe a huſband by the example of 
one who is moſt concerned to do him honour; what, 
my dear, think you of that ?—It is but too Watural for 
envious men (and who that knows Miſs Howe, will 
not envy Mr. Hickman ?) to ſcoff at, and to jeſt upon 
thoſe who are. treated with, or will bear indignity 
from, a woman. If a man ſo treated, have a true and 
ardent love for the woman he addrefles, he will be 
eaſily over-awed by her diſpleaſure ; And this will 
put him upon acts of ſubmiſſion, which will be called 


_ meanneſs. And what woman of true ſpirit would like 


to have it ſaid, that ſhe would impoſe any thing up- 
on the man, from whom the one day exported pro- 
tection and defence, that ſhould be capable of being 
conſtrued, as a meanneſs, or unmanly abjectneſs in bis 
behaviour, even to herſelf ?—Nay, I am not ſure, 
and I aſk it of vou, my dear, to reſolve me, whether 


in your own opinion, it is not likely, that a woman of 


ſpirit will deſpiſe rather than value more, the man who 
will take apy an inſult at her hands; ar. 
before company ? 

['have always obſerved, that prejudices in disfavour 
of a perſon, at his firſt appearance, fix deeper, and 
are much more difficult to be removed when fixed, 
than prejudices in favour : Whether owing to envy, 


or to that malignant principle ſo eminently viſible in 


little minds, which makes them wiſh to bring down 
the more worthy characters to their own low level, I 


pretend not to determine. When once, therefore, 


a woman of your good ſenſe gives room to the world, 
to think ſhe has not an high opinion of the beer. 
whom, nevertheleſs, ſhe entertains, it will be very 


difficult for her afterwards, to make that world think 
ſo well as ſhe would have It, of the h»/band ſhe has 


choſen. 
Give 


"1 
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Give me leave to obſerve, that to condeſcend with 
dignity, and to command with ſuch k:mdne/s, and faveet- 
neſs of Manners, as ſhould let the condeſcenſion, while 
ſingle, be ſeen and acknowledged, are points, which 
a wife woman, know:ng her man, ſhould aim at: And 
a wife woman, I ſhould think, would chooſe to live 
ſingle all her life, rather than give herſelf to a man, 
whom ſhe thinks unworthy of a treatment ſo noble. 
But when a woman lets her lover lee, that ſhe has 
the generoſity to approve of and reward a well meant 
ſervice; thet ſhe has a mind that lifts her above the 
little captious follies, which ſome (too licentiouſly, I 
hope) attribute to the ſex in general, That ſhe reſents 
not (if ever ſhe thinks ſhe has reaſon to be diſpleaſed) 
with petulance, or through pride: Nor thinks it ne- 


ceſſary to inſiſt upon little points, to come at or ſe- 


cure great ones, p2rhaps not proper to be aimed at : 


Nor leaves room to ſuppoſe the has fo much cauſe to 


doubt her own merit, as to put the love of the man 
ſhe intends to favour, upon diſagrecable or arrogant 
tryals :—She will then never fail of that true reſpect, 


of that dincere veneration, which ſhe wiſhes to meet 


with; and which will make her judgment, after 
marriage, confulted, ſometimes with a preference to a 
man's own, at other times, as a delightful confirmation 
of it. 


ject 19, and I dare ſay for ever! | 
I will begin another letter by-and-by, and fend 
both together. Mean time, I am, Oc. 


In the promiſed next letter the lady acquaints Miſs 


Howe with Mr. Brand's Report; with her ſiſ- 
ter's propoſals either that ſhe will go abroad, or 


proſecute Mr. Lovelace; ſhe complains of the 


ſevere. 


And fo much, my beloved Miſs Howe, for this ſub- 
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ſevere letters of her uncle Anthony and her fiſ. 
ter; but in milder terms than they deſerved, 

She lends her Dr. Lewen's letter, and the copy of 
her anſwer to it. | 

She tells her of the difficulties ſhe had been under 
to avoid ſeeing Mr. Lovelace. Gives her the 
contents of the letter ſhe wrote to him : Is afraid, 
the ſays, that it is a ſtep that is not ſtrictly right, 
if allegory and metaphor be not allowable tc 
one in her circumſtances. 

She informs her of her couſin Morden's arriva] 
and readineſs to take her part with her relations; 
of his defigned interview with Mr. Lovelace; 

and tells her what her apprehenſions are upon 
it. 

*She gives her the purport of the converſations be- 


tween her aunt Hervey and Mrs. Norton. And 
then adds : 


| But were they ever fo favourably inclined to me 
now, What can they do for me ? I with, and that for 


their ſakes more than for my own, that they would 
yet relent—But I am very ill IL muſt drop my Pen 


A ſudden faintneſs overſpreads my heart —Excuſe 
my crooked writing !—Adieu, my dear !—Adicu | 


Et! Three clock, Friday. 

Once more, I reſume my pen. I thought I had 
taken my laſt farewell of you. I never was ſo very 
oddly affected: Something that ſeemed totally to 
overwhelm my faculties—l don't know how to def. 
cribe it I believe I do amits in writing ſo much, 
and taking too much upon me: But an active mind, 


tho” clouded by bodily illneſs, cannot be idle, 


PI ſee if the air, and a diſcontinued attention will 
help me,—But if it will not, don't be concerned for 
| | me 
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me, my dear -I ſhall be happy. Nay, I am more 
ſo already, than of late I thought I could ever be in 
this life. —Yet how this body clings—How it incum- 
bers ! . 

Seven o'clock, 

I could not ſend this letter away with ſo melancho- 
ly an ending, as yow would have thought it. So I de- 
ferred cloſing it, till I ſaw how I ſhould be on my re- 
turn from my airing : And now I muſt fay, I am quite 
another thing: So alert that I could proceed with 
az much ſpirit as I begun, and add more preachment 


to your lively ſubjects, if I had written not more than 


enough upon it already. - 
I wiſh you would let me give you and Mr. Hick- 


man joy. Do, my dear II ſhould take ſome to my- 
/elf, if you would. 


My reſpectful compliments to all your friends, as 


well to thoſe that I have the honour to know, as to 
thoſe I do not know. 


I have juſt now been ſurprized with a letter from 
one whom I long ago gave up all thoughts of hearing 
from. From Mr. Wyerley. I will incloſe it. You'll 
be ſurprized at it, as much as I was. This ſeems to 
be a man whom I might have reclaimed. But I could 


not love him. Yet I hope I never treated him with 


arrogance. Indeed, my dcar, if I am not too partial 
to myſelf, I think I refuſed him with more gentleneſs, 
than you retain ſomebody elfe. 

And this recollection gives me leſs pain than TI 
ſhould have had in the other caſe, on receiving this 
inſtance of a generoſity that affects me. I will alſo 
incloſe the rough draught of my anſwer, as ſoon as I 
have tranſcribed it. 

If I begin another ſheet, I ſhall write to the end of 
it: Wherefore I will only add, my prayers for your 


honour 
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honour and proſperity, and for a long, a long, happy 
life; and that, when it comes to be wound up, you 
may be as calm and as eaſy at quitting it, as I hope in 


God I ſhall be. Who am, and will be, to the lateſt 


moment. | 
Your truly affe&ionate and obliged Servant, 


LETTER LTI. 
Ar. WrYERLEY, To M/ CL. HakLown. 


Deareſi Madam, N edneſday, Aug. 23. 

YOU will be ſupriſed to find renewed, at this 
diſtance of time, an addreſs ſo poſitively tho' ſo po- 
ktely diſcouraged : But, however it be received, I 
muſi renew it. Every body has heard, that you have 
been vileiy treated by a man, who, to treat you ill, 
muſt be the vileſt of men. Every body knows your juſt 
reſentment of his baſe treatment: That you are de- 
termined never to be reconciled to him: And that 
you perſiſt in theſe ſentiments againſt all the intrea- 
ties of his noble relations, againſt all the prayers and 
repentance of his ignoble ſelf. And all the world 
that have the honour to know 9, or have heard of 
him, applaud your reſolution, as worthy of yourſelf; 
worthy of your virtue and of that firi&t honour which 
was always attributed to you by every one who ſpoke 
of you. Es 

But, Madam, were all the world to have been of a 


different opinion, it could never have altered mine. 


I ever loved you; I ever t love you. Yet have 
Tendeavoured to reſign my hard fate, When I had 
ſo many ways in vain, ſought to move you in my fa- 
vour, I fat down, ſeemingly contented, Jeven wrote 
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to you, that I would fit down contented. And I en- 
deavoured to make all my friends and companions 
think I was. But no body knows what pangs this 
ſelf-denial coſt me! In vain did the chace, in vain did 


travel, in vain did lively company, offer themſelves :. 


Tho' embraced. each in its turn, yet with re- doubled 
force did my paſſion for you bring on my unhappineſs, 
when I looked into mylelf, into my own heart; for 
there did your charming image fit inthroned; and 
you ingroſſed me all. N 
I truly deplore thoſe misfortunes, and thoſe ſuf- 
ferings, for your 0707 fake 3 which nevertheleſs, en- 
courage me to renew my bold hope. I know not par- 
ticulars, I dare not inquire after them; becauſe my 
ſulferings would be increaſed with the knowledge of 
what jowrs have been. I therefore deſire not to know 
more than what common report wounds my ear 
with, and what is given me to know, by your ab- 
ſence from your cruel family, and from the ſa- 


cred place, where I, among numbers of your reject- 


ed admirers, uſed to be twice a week ſure to behold 
you, doing credit to that ſervice, of which your ex- 
ample gave me the higheſt notions. But whatever 
be thoſe misfortunes, of whatſoever nature thoſe 
ſuckerings, I ſhall bleſs the occaſion for my oon ſake, 
(tho' for yours curſe the author of them) if they may 
give me the happineſs to know, that this my renewed 
addreſs may not be abſolutely rejected. Only give 
me hope, that it may one day meet with encourage- 
ment, if in the interim nothing happen, either in my 
morals or behaviour, to give you freth offence. Give 


me but hope of this—Not abſolutely to rejef me is 
ail the hope I aſk for; and I will love you, if poflible, 


ſtill more than I ever loved you—And that for your 
ſullerings; for well you deſerve to be loved, even to 
adoration, who can, for honour and for virtue's ſake, 


ſubdue 
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282 The HISTORY of 
ſubdue a-paſſion which common ſpirits (I ſpeak by 
cruel experience) find invincible; and this at a tine 
when the black offender kneels. and ſupplicates, as ] 
am well aſſured he does, (all his friends likewiſe ſup. 
plicating for him) to be forgiven. | y 
That you cannot forgive him; not forgive him ſo 
"As to receive him again to favour; is no wonder. His 
ence is againſt virtue: That is a part of your ef. 
ſence What magnanimity is this! How juſt to 
yourſelf, and to your ſpotleſs character! Is it any 
merit to admire more than ever ſo exalted a diſtin. 
guiſher ? Is it not? I cannot plead it. 
| What hope have I left, may it be ſaid, when my 
, addreſs was before rejected, now, that your ſufferings, 
ſo nobly lurne, have, with all good pudges, exalted your 
character? Yet, Madam, I am to pride myſelf in this, 
That while your friends, (not looking upon you in 
the juſt light I do) perſecute and baniſh you ; while 
your fortune and eſtate is with-held from you; 
and threatened. (as I know ) to be with-held, as long 
as the chicaning Law, or rather the chicaneries of its 
practicers, can keep it from you: While you are deſ- 
titute of protection; every body ſtanding aloof, either 
thro” fear of the injurer of one family, or of the 
hard-hearted of the other; I pride myſelf, I ſay, to 
ſtand forth, and offer my fortune, and my life, at 
your devotion : With a eib hope indeed: I ſhould 
be too great an hypocrite not to own this: And! 
know how much you abhor inſincerity. | 
But whether you encourage that hope or not, ac- 
cept my beſt ſervices, I beſeech you, Madam : And 
be pleaſed to excuſe me for a piece of honeſt art, which 
the nature of the caſe, (doubting the honour of your 
notice otherwiſe) makes me chule to conclude with— 
It is this: Wy 


It 


fol 


ab! 
ſin 
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If I am ſtill to be the moſt unhappy of Men, let 
your pen, by one line, tell me fo, If 1 am permitted 
to indulge a hope, however diſtant, your ſlence ſhall 
be deemed by me, the happieſt indication of it that 
you can give—Except that //i// happier—(the happieſt 
that can befal me) a ſignification that you will accept 
the tender of that life and fortune, which it would 
be my pride, and my glory, to ſacrifice in your ſer- 
vice, leaving the reward to yourſelf. 5 
Be your determination as it may, I muſt for ever 
admire and love you: Nor will I ever change my 
condition, While you live, whether you change yours 
or not: For, having once had the preſumption to 
addreſs Yor, I cannot ſtoop to think of any other wo- 
man: And this J ſolemnly declare in the preſence of 
that God, whom I daily pray to bleſs and protect you, 
be your determination what it will with regard to, 
deareſt Madam, - 

Your moſt devoted and ever aftectionate, 
And faithful Servant, 
| ALEXANDER WYERLEY. 


ER 
M CL. HarLows, To ALEX. WYERLEY, Ei: 
SIR, Sat. Aug. 26. 


1 H E generoſity of your purpoſe would have com- 
manded not only my notice, but my thanks, altho' 
you had ut given me the alternative you are pleaſed 
to call arzful. And I do therefore give you my thanks 


for your kind letter, 

At the time you diſtinguiſhed me by your favour- 
able opinion, I told you, Sir, that my choice was the 
lingle Life, and moſt ru did I tell you ſo. 
When 
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When that was not permitted me, and I looked: 
round upon the ſeveral gentlemen who had been pro. 
poſed to me, and had reaſon to beheve that there was 
not one of them againſt whoſe morals or principles 
there lay not ſome exception, it would not have been 
mich to be wondered at, if Fancy had been allowed 
to give a preference, where JUDGMENT was at a loſs 
to determine. 

Far be it from me to ſay this with a 1 to up- 
braid you, Sir, or to reflect upon you. I always 
withed you well. You had reafon to think I did. 

You had the generoſity to be pleaſed with the frank. 
neſs of my behaviour to you ; as I had with that of 
yours to me: And I am ſorry to be now told, that 
the acquieſcence you obliged me with, gave you fo 
much pain. 

Had the option J have mentioned been allowed me 
afterwards, (as J not only wiihed but propoſed) things 
had not happened that did happen. But there was 
a kind of fatality, by which our whole family was im- 
pelled, as I may ſay; and which none of us were 
permitted to avoid. But this 1s a ſubject that cannot 
be dwelt upon. 

As matters are, I have only to wiſh for your own 
ſake, that you will encourage and cultivate thoſe good 
motions in your mind, to which many paſlages in 
your kind and generous letter now before me, muſt 
be owing. Depend upon it, Sir, that ſuch motions 
wrought into habit, will yield you pleaſure at a ime 
when nothing elſe can. And at preſent, ſhining out 
in your actions and converſation, will commend you 
to the worthieſt of our ſex. For, Sir, the man who 
is good upon choice, as well as by education, has that 
quality in himſelf, which enobles the human race, 
and without which the moſt dignified by birth or 
rank 2re ignoble. 
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As to the reſolution you ſo ſolemnly make not to 


marry while I live, I ſhould be concerned at it, were 
] not morally ſure, that you. may keep it, and yet not 


he detrimented by it. Since a few, very few days, 
will convince you; that I am got above all human de- 
ndence—and that there is no need of that pro- 


tection and favour, which you ſo generouſly offer 


Your obliged Well-aviſber, and humble Servant, 
Ss CL. HaRLOWE. 


Ari 
Mr. LoveLACE; To Joun BzLronp, Eſq. 
Monday noon, Aug, 28. 


ABOUT the time of poor Belton's interment laſt 


night, as near as we could gueſs, Lord M. Mowbray 
and myſelf toaſted once, Zo the memory of honeſt Tom 


Belton, and, by a quick tranition to the living, 
Health to Miſs Harlowe ; which Lord M. obligingly 
began, and, To the happy reconciliation ; and then we 
ſtack ina remembrance To honeſt Fohn Belford, who, 
of late, we all agreed, was become an uſeful and hu- 
mane man; preferring his friend's ſervice to his 
own. 
But what is the meaning I hear nothing from thee 
And why doſt thou not let me into the grounds of 
the ſudden reconciliation between my beloved and 
her friends, and the cauſe of the generous invitation 
which ſhe gives me of attending her at her father's 
{ome time hence? 5 
Thou muſt certainly have been let into the ſecret 
by this time; and I can tell thee, I ſhall be plaguy 
| jealous, 
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jealous, if there be any one thing paſs between my 
Angel and 'Thee, that is to be concealed from me, 
For either I am a principal in this cauſe, or I am no. 
thing. I have diſpatched Will. to know the reaſon 
of thy neglect. 

But let me whiſper a word or two in thy ear, I 
begin to be afraid, after all, that this letter was a 
ſtratagem to get me out of town, and for nothing 
elſe : for, in the firſt place, Tourville, in a letter I 
received this morning, tells me, that the lady is ac- 
tually very ill—(I am ſorry for it with all my foul ) 
This, thouPt ſay, I may think a reaſon, why ſhe can- 
not ſet out as yet; But then I have heard, on the 
other hand, but laſt night, that the family, is as 
implacable as ever ; and my Lord and I expect this 
very afternoon a viſit from Colonel Morden ; who 
undertakes it ſeems to queſtion me as to my intention 
with regard to his couſin. 

This convinces me, that if ſhe has appriſed them 
of my offers to her, they will not believe me to be in 


earneſt, till they are aſſured that I am fo from my 


own mouth. And then I underſtand, that the in- 


tended viſit is an officiouſneſs of Morden's own, with- 


out the deſire of any of her friends. 

Now, Jack, what can a man make of all this? 
My intelligence as to the continuance of her family's 
implacableneſs is not to be doubted ; and yet when I 
read her letter, what can one ſay ? Surely, the dear 
little rogue will not lie | „ 3 

I never knew her diſpenſe with her word, but 
once : And that was, when ſhe promiſed to forgive 
me, after rhe dreadful fire that had like to have hap- 
pened at our mother's, and yet would not fee me next 
day, and afterwards made her eſcape to Hampſtead, 


in order to avoid forgiving me: And as ſhe ſeverely 


ſmarted for this departure from her honour given 


(for 
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for it is a ſad thing for good people to break their 


word, when it is in their power to keep it) one would 


not expect, that ſhe ſhould ſet about deceiving 
again; more eſpecially by the premeditation of writing. 
You, perhaps, will aſk, What honeſt man is obliged 
to keep his promiſe with a highwayman ? for well I 
know your unmannerly way of making compariſons : 
But I ſay, every honeſt man is And I will give you 
an illuſtration. | | 

Here is a marauding varlet, who demands your 
money, with his piftol at your breaſt. You have 
neither money nor valuable effects about you; and 
promiſe folemnly, if he will ſpare your life, that you 
will ſend him an agreed-upon ſum, by ſuch a day, 
to ſuch a place. The queſtion is, If your life is not 
in the fellow's power? Ne 

How he came by the power is another queſtion ; 
for which he muſt anſwer with Yi life, when caught 
—fſo he runs riſque for riſque. ES”. 
Now if he gives you your life, does he not give, 
think you, a valuable conſideration for the money you 
engage your honour to ſend him? If not, the ſum 
muſt be exorbitant, or your life is a very paltry one, 
even in your own opinion. 

I need not make the application; and I am fore, 
that even thou thyſelf, who never ſpareſt me, and 
thinkeſt thou knoweſt my heart by ty own, canſt 
not poſſibly put the caſe in a ſtronger light againſt 
me. | 

Then why Go good people take upon themſelves to 
cenſure, as they do, perſons % ſcrupulous than 
themſelves? Is it not becauſe thelatter allow themſelves 
in any liberty, in order to carry a point? And can 
my not doing my duty, warrant another for not do- 
ing is? Thou will not ſay it can. 


And 
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And how would it ſound, to put the caſe as ſtrons 
ly once more, as my greateſt enemy would put jt, 
both as to act and in auorde: Here has that profligate 
wretch Lovelace broken his vow with and deceiyeg 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe—A vile fellow! would an ene. 
my ſay : But it is te him. But when it comes to 


| how C 
they t 
tend t 
out o 


be ſaid, that the pious Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe has. As 
broken her word with and deceived Lovelace; Gogg of bei 
Lord ! would every one ſay; Sure it cannot be! a 
Upon my foul, Jack, ſuch is the veneration I have ropo 
for this admirable woman, that I: am ſhocked barely Ct 
at putting the caſe; and fo wilt thou, if thou re. Loco 
pecteſt her as thou oughteſt : For thou knoweſt, that "PN 
men and woman all the world over, from their Opin- bs 
ions of one another, by each perſon's profeſſions and Ku 
known practices. In this lady therefere it would be to bel 
28 unpardonable to tell a wilful, untruth, as it would and It 
ſtrange if I kept my words.—In. Love-caſes, | there 
mean; for as to the reſt, I am an honeſt moral man, jectur 
as all who know me can teſtify.” all th 
And what, after all, would this lady deſerve, if much 
ſhe has deceived me in this caſe ? For did ſhe not {et both 
me prancing away upon Lord M's beſt nag, to Lady * 
Sarah's, and to Lady Betty's, with an erect and tri. x ſw 
umphing countenance, to ſhew them her letter to my C 
me ? And I have received their congratulations upon minal 
it; Well, and now, Couſin Lovelace, cries one: Wi: ; 
Well, and now, Couſin Lovelace, cries t'other: I WW tou! 
hope you'll make the beſt of huſbands 10 ſo excellent that 
and ſo forgiving a lady! And now we ſhall ſoon have here 
the pleaſure of looking upon you as a reformed man, ces, ; 
added one] And now we ſhall ſee you in the way we tant! 
have ſo long wiſhed to be in, exulted the other ! fetch 
My couſins Montague alſo have been ever ſince re- leiſur 
joicing in the new relationſhip. Their charming cou- Bu 


fin, and their lovely couſin, at every word !—And 


how Vo 
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. how dearly they will love her |!—What leſſons will 
te they take from her—And yet Charlotte, who pre- 
ed tend to have the eye of an eagle, was for finding 
. out ſome myſtery in the ſtyle and manner, till I over- 
to bore her, and laughed her out of it. | 
2 As for Lord M. he has been in hourly expectation 
od of being ſent to with propoſals of one ſort or other 
from the Harlowes: And ſtill will have it, that ſuch 
Ve propoſal will be made by Colonel Morden when he 
ly comes 3 and that the Harlowes only put on a face of 


jrreconcileableneſs, till they know the iſſue of Mor- 
den's viſit, in order to make the better terms with 


in- us. . 

nd Indeed, if I had not undoubted reaſon, as I ſaid, 
be to beliere the continuance of their antipathy to me, 
ald 


2nd implacableneſs to Her, I ſhould be apt to think 
there might be fome foundation for my Lord's con- 
jecture; for there is a curſed deal of low cunning in 
all that family, except in the angel of it, who has ſo 
much generoſity of foul, that ſhe deſpiſes cunning, 
both name and' thing, 8 E 

What I mean by all 'This, is, to let thee ſee, what 
x ſtupid figure I fhould make to all my own family, if 


to my Clariſſa has been capable, as Gulliver, in his abo- 
bon minable Yahoo ſtory phraſes it, of ſaying the thing 
that is not. By my foul, Jack, it it were only that J 
could be cited by ſuch a novice at plotting, and 
lent that it would make me look filly ro my kinſwomen 
ave here, who know I value myſelf upon my contrivan- 
an, ces, it would vex me to the heart ; and I would in- 


frantly clap a feather-bed into a coach and fix, and 


fetch her away, ſick er well, and marry her at my 
leiſure. 


But Col. Morden is come, and I muſt break off. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 
Mr. BEL FORD, To Ronrzr LovELact, Fifa; 
Monday Night, Aug. 28, 


I DOUBT you will be all impatience, that you 
bave not heard from me fince mine of T hurſday lat, 


You would be ſtill more fo, if you knew that 1 had | 


by me; a letter ready written. 

we early yeſterday morning to Epſom; and 
found every thing diſpoſed according to the directions 
I had left on Friday ; ; and at night the ſolemn office 
was performed. Tourville was there; and behaved 
very decently, and with greater concern than thought 
he would ever have expreſſed for any body. 

Thomaſine, they told me, in a kind of diſguiſe, 
was in an obſcure pew, out of curioſity (for it ſeems 
ſhe was ſar from ſhewing any tokens of grief) to ſee 
the laſt office performed for the man whoſe heart ſhe 
had fo largely contributed to break. 

I was obliged to ſtay till this afternoon, to ſettle ſe 
veral neceſſary matters, and to direct inventories to 
be taken, in order for appraiſement; for every thing 
is to be turned into money, by his will. I preſented 
his ſiſter with the 100 guineas the poor man left me 


as his executor, and deſired her to continue in the 
houſe, and take the direction of every thing, till I 
could hear from his nephew at Antigua, who is Heir 
He had left her but go/. altho' he knew 


at lau. 
her indigence; and that it was owing to a vile huſ- 
band, and not to herſelf, that ſhe «vas indigent. 


The poor man left about 200. in money, and 
2007. in two Eaſt-India bonds; and I. will contrive 
if I can, to make up the poor woman's 50/. and wy 
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ioo guineas, 2000. to her; and then ſhe will have 
ſome little matter coming in certain, which I will 


oblige her to keep out of the hands of a ſon, who 


has compleated that ruin which his father had very 
near effected. 3 


J I cave Tourville his 20%. and will fend you and 


| Mowbray yours by the firſt order. And ſo much tor 
ou poor Belton's affairs till I ſee you. „ 
at, I got to town in the evening, and went direct! 
had to Smith's. I found Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith in 

the back-ſhop, and I ſaw they had been both in tears, 
and They rejoiced to fee me, however, and told me, 
ons that the doctor and Mr. Goddard were but juſt gone; 
fice as was alſo the worthy clergyman, who often comes 
wed Mito pray by her; and all three were of opinion, that 
1ght che would hardly live to ſee the entrance of another 


weck. I was not ſo much ſurpriſed as grieved ; for 


uiſe, I had feared as much when I left her on Saturday. 
As I ſent up my compliments; and ſhe returned, that 
o fee Ihe would take it for a favour if I would call upon her 


t the In the morning, by eight o'clock. Mrs. Lovick told 


me, That ſhe had fainted away on Saturday, while 


le ſe- Dhe was writing; as ſhe had done likewiſe the day be- 
ies to More; and having received benefit then by a little 
thing urn in a chair, the was carried abroad again. She 
ented Mcturned ſomewhat better; and wrote till late; yet 
ft me Nad a pretty good night; and went to Covent-garden 
n the MWhurch in the morning: But came home ſo ill, that 
till ! He was obliged to lie down. . © 
is heir When the aroſe, ſeeing how much grieved Mrs. 


knew MWovick and Mrs. Smith were for her, ſhe made apo- 
huſ- 
f Tet he, before I came hither. It was a cruel thin 
7, and 
ntrive 
ad my 
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When they touched upon the irreconcileableneß 
of her friends, ſhe ſaid, She had. ill offices done her 


to them, and they did not know how ill the Was, nor 


would they belicve any thing ſhe ſhould write, By 
vet the could not but ſometimes think it a little hard, 

tat the lhould have: fo many near and dear friend; 
living, and not one to look upon her—No old ſervant, 
no old friend, ſhe ſaid, to be permitted to come near 
luer, without being ſure of incurring diſpleaſure; ang 
to haye ſuch a great work to go this by herſelf, 3 
young creature as ſhe was, and to have every thing to 
think of as to her temporal matters, and to order, tg 
her very interment | No dear mother, ſaid ſhe, to 
pray by me and bleſs me No kind ſiſter to footh 
and comfort me But come, ſaid ſhe, how do] 
know but all is for the beſt If I can but make a right 
ule of the diſpenſation : Pray for me, Mrs. Lovick— 
Pray for me, Mrs. Smith, Ts I may have great 
need of your prayers.— This cruel man has diſcom- 
poſed me. His perſecutions have given me a pain 
juſt here—putting her hand to her heart. What 

{ſtep has he made me take to avoid him !—Who can 
touch pitch, and not to be defiled * He has made a bad 
{pirit take poſſeſſion of me, I think—Broken ia upon 

all my dutics. And will not yet, I doubt, let me be 
at reit. Indeed he is very cruel.—But this is one df 
my trials, I believe. By God's grace I ſhall he eaſter 
to-morrow, and eſpecially if I have no more of hi 
tormentings, and if I can get a tolerable night. And 

I will fit up till eleven that I may. 

She ſaid, That tho' this was ſo heavy a day with 
her, ſhe was at other times, within theſe few days pak 
eſpecially, bleſſed with bright hours; and partic 

cularly, that ſhe had now-and-then ſuch joyful al. 


ſurances (which ſhe hoped were not preſumptuon 
| | ones 


that 
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: her ones) that God would receive her to his Mercy, that 
nor die could hardly contain herſelf, and was ready to 
But think herſelf above this earth while ſhe was in it: 
ward, And what, inferred the to Mrs. Lovick, mult be the 
nds WM Gate itſelf, the very aſpirations after which, have 
vant, often caſt a beamy light thro' the thickeſt darkneſs, 


near and when I have been at the loweſt ebb, have dif 


and pelled the black clouds of deſpondency ?— As I 
If, 2 hope they ſoon will this ſpirit of repining. 


ng to She had a pretty good night, it ſeems, and this 
er, to morning went in a chair to St. Dunſtan's church. 

e, to The chairman told Mrs. 5mith, that after prayers 
looth (for ſhe did not return till between nine and ten) they 


do 1 carried her to a houſe in Fleet-ſtreet, where they ne- 


right ver waited on her before. And where doſt think this 


ick— MW is ?—Why, to an undertaker's! Good God! what a 
oreat woman is this! She went into the back-ſhop, and 
ſcom- talked with the maſter of it about half an hour, 


a pain WF and came from him with great ſerenity ; he waiting 
hat a upon her to her chair with a reſpectful countenance, 
10 can but full of curioſity and ſeriouſneſs. 

a bad Tis evident, that ſhe then went to beſpeak her 
upon þouſe that the talked of—As bon as you can, Sir, were 


me be her words to him as ſhe got into the chair. Mr.“ 


one of Smith told me this with the fame ſurprize, and grief, 
: ealier Wl that 1 heard it. 
of bl She was fo ill in the afternoon, having got cold 


. Ard 


the clergyman to pray by her; and the women, un- 


y with known to her, ſent both for Dr. H. and Mr. God- 
ys pally dard: Who were juſt gone, as I told you, when I 
articu-· came to pay my reſpects to her this evening. 
vful al. And thus J have recounted from the good women 
ptuovt what pafled to this night ſince my abſence. | 

ones! 


O 3 I lorg 


either at St. Dunſtan's or at Chapel, that ſhe ſent for 
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I long for to-morrow, that I may ſee her: And 
yet 'tis ſuch a melancholy longing, as I never exe. 
rienced, and know not how to defcribe. i 


| Tueſday, Aug. 29, 

I was at Smith's at half an hour atter ſeven. They 
told me, that the lady was gone in a chair to 8t. 
Dunſtan's; but was better than ſhe had been in 
either of the two preceding days; and faid to Mrs, 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith, as he went into the chair, 
I have a gor! deal to anſwer for to you, my good 
friends, for my vapouriſh converſation of laſt night. 

It Mrs. Loyick, faid ſhe ſmiling, I have no new 
matters to difcompole me, I believe my ſpirits will 
hold out pureiy. | > 8 
She returned immediately after prayers. 

Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe entered the back. fhop 
where I was, and upon my approaching her, I am 
very glad to fee you. You have been performing 
for your poor friend a kind laſt office. Tis not 
long ago, ſince you did the ſame for a near relation, 
Ts it not a little hard upon you, that theſe troubles 
ſhould fall ſo thick to your lot? But they are chart 
table offices: And it is a praiſe to your humanity, 
that poor dying people know not where to chooſe fo 
well. | 
I told her I was ſorry to hear ſhe had been ſo ill 
fince I had the honour to attend her; but rejoiced to 
find that now ſhe ſeemed a good deal better. 

It will be ſometimes better, and ſometimes worſe, 
replied (he, with poor creatures, when they are ba- 
lancing between life and death. But no more of 
theſe matters juſt now. I hope, Sir, you'll breakfaſt 
with me. I was quite vapouriſh yeſterday. I had 
a very bad ſpirit upon me. Had J not, Mrs. __— 
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But I hope I ſhall be no more ſo. And to day I am 
erfectly ſerene. This day ariſes upon: me as if it 
would be a bright one. Ds 

She deſired me to walk up, and invited Mr. Smith 
and his wife, and Mrs. Lovick alfo, to breakfaſt with 
her. I was better pleaſed with her livelineſs than 
with her looks. | WT 

The good people retiring after breakfaſt, the fol- 
lowing converſation paſſed between us. 
Pray, Sir, let me aſk you, ſaid the, if you think I 
may promiſe myſelf that I ſhall be no more moleſted 
by your friend? | 
[ heſitated; For how could I anſwer for ſuch a 
man? | 98 

What ſhall I do, if he comes again? You ſee. 
how I am.—I cannot fly from him now—lf he has 
any pity left for the poor creature whom he has thus 
reduced, let him not come.—But you have heard 
from him lately? And will he come. £ 

I hope not, Madam; I have not heard from him 
ſince Thurſday laſt, that he went out of town, re- 
joicing in the hopes your letter gave him of a recon- 
ciliation between your iriends and you, and that he 
might in good time ſee you at your father's ; and he 
is gone down to give all his friends joy of the news, 
and is in high ſpirits upon it. | 

Alas for me ! I ſhall then ſurely have him come u 
to proſecute me again! As ſoon as he diſcovers that 
That was only a ſtratagem to keep him away, he will 
come up; and who knows but even now he is upon 
the road ? I thought I was ſo bad, that I thould have 
been out of his and every body's way before now; 
for J expected not, that this contrivance would ſerve 
me above two or three days; and by this time he 
mult have found out, that I am not fo happy as 


O4 to 
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to have any hope of a reconciliation with Tay family; 
and then he will come, if it be only in revenge r 
what he will think a deceit. 

I believe I looked ſurprized to hoak her confek 
that her letter was a ſtratagem only; for ſhe ſaid, 
You wonder, Mr. Belford, I obſerve, that J could % 
guilty of ſuch an artiiice, I doubt it is not right: 
But how could I ſee a man who had ſo mortally in. 
jured me; yet pretending ſfcrrow for his crimes, and 
wanting to ſee me, could behave with ſo much ſhock- 
ing levity, as he did to the honeſt people of the houſe? 
Yet, tis ſtrange too, that neither you nor he found 
out my meaning on peruſal of my letter. You have 
feen what J wrote, no doubt? 

I have, Madam. And then I began to account 
for it, as an 77mcent artifice. 

Thus far indeed, Sir, it is innocent, that T meant 
him no hurt, and had a right to the effect I hoped 
from it; nd he had none to invade me. But have 


You, "I that letter of his, in which he gives you 


(as I ſuppoſe he does) the copy of mine? 

I have, Madam. And pulled it out of my letter- 
caſe. But heittating—Nay, Sir, ſaid ſhe, be pleaſed 
to read my letter to yourſelf I deſire not to ſee hin 
and ſee if you can be longer a ſtranger t to a meaning 
ſo obvious. 


I read it to myſelf—Indeed, Madam , I can find no- 


thing but that you are going down to Harlowe-place to 
be reconciled to your father and other friends: And 
Mr. Lovelace preſumed that a letter from your ſiſter, 
which he ſaw brought when he was at Mr. Smith's, 
gave you the welcome news of it. 

She then explained all to me, and that, as I may 
ſay, in fix words— A religious meaning is coached un- 


der it, and that's the reaſon that neither vou nor I 


could find it out. 


Reag 


cag 
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| Read but for my fathers houſe, Heaven, ſaid ſhe 
and for the interpoſition of my dear bleſſed friend, 
ſuppoſe the Mediation my Saviour; which I humbly 
rely upon; and all the reſt of the letter will be ac- 
counted for. 

1 read it fo, and ſtood aſtoniſhed for a minute at 
her invention, her piety, her Charity, and at thine and 
my Own ſtupidity, to be thus taken in. 

And now, thou vile Lovelace, what haſt thou to do, 
(the lady all confiſtent with herſelf, and. no hopes left 
for thee) but to hang, drow n, or ſhoot thyſelf, for an 
out-witted triumpher ? 

My ſurprize being a little over, ſhe proceeded : As 


to the letter that came from my ſiſter while your 
friend was here, you will hn ſee, Sir, that it is the 


crueleſt letter ſhe ever wrote me. 
And then ſhe expreſſed a deep concern for what 


might be the confequence of Col. Mor den's intended 


viſit to you; and beſougbt me, that if now, or at any 


time hereafter, I had opportunity to prevent any fur- 
ther miſchief, without detriment or Ganger + to Fo 


ſelf, I would do it. 


I aflured her of the moſt oarticutar attention to 
this and to all her commands, and that in a manner 


ſo agreeable to her, that ſhe invoked a bleſſing upon 


me for my goodnefs, as ſhe called it, to a deſolate 
creature who ſufered under the worſt of orphanage £ g 


thoſe were her words. 
She then went back to her firſt ſubjeR, her un- 


caſineſs for fear of your moleſting her again; and ſaid, If 


you have any influence over him, Mr. Belford, prevail 
pon him, that he will give me the aflurance, that 


the ſhort remainder of my time thall be my Own. 


I have need of it. Indeed I have. Why will he 
wiſh to interrupt me in my duty ? Has he not pu- 


O 5 niſhed 
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niſhed me enough for my preference of him to all his 
ſex ? Has he not deſtroyed my fame and my fortune? 
And will not his cauſclefs vengeance upon me he 
complete, unleſs he ruins my ſoul too ?—Excuſe me, 
Sir, this vehemence ! But indeed it greatly imports 
me, to know that I ſhall be no more diſturbed. by him, 
And yet, with all this averſioh, I would ſooner give 
way to his viſit, tho' I were to expire the moment ! 
ſaw him, than to be the cauſe of any fatal miſunder. 
ſtanding between you and him. 

I aſſured her, that I would make ſuch a repreſenta. 
tion of the matter to you, and of the ſtate of her 
health, that I would undertake to an/wer for you, that 
you would not attempt to come near her. 


And for this reafon, Lovelace, do I lay the whole 


matter before you, and defire you will authorize me, 
as foon as this and mine of Saturday laſt came to your 
hands, to diſſipate her fears. WP 
This gave her a little ſatisfaction ; and thin ſhe 
ſaid, that had I not told her I coz/d promiſe for you, 
fhe was determined, ill as ſhe is, to remove ſome- 


where out of my knowledge as well as out of yours, 


And yet, to have been obliged to leave people I am 
but juſt got acquainted with, faid the poor lady, and 
to have died among perfect ſtrangers, would -have 
completed my hardſhips. 

This converſation, I found, as well from the 
length, as the nature of it, had fatigued her ; and 


ſeeing her change colour once or twice, I made that 


my excuſe, and took leave of her: Defiring her per- 
miſſion to attend her in the evening; and as often as 
poffible; for I could not help telling her, that every 
time I ſaw her, I more and more conſidered her as a 
beautiful ſpirit 3 and as one ſent from Heaven to 
draw me after her out of the miry gulph in which I 
had been fo long ES) 


And 
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And laugh at me, if thou wilt; but it is true, that 
every time Lapproach her, I cannot but look upon 
her, as one juſt entering into a companionſhip with 
ſaints and angels. This thought ſo wholly poſſeſſed 
me, that I could not help begging, as I went away, 
her prayers and her bleſſing ; and that with the reve- 
rence due to an angel, and with an earneſt like that, 
which expecting intimates. manifeſt, when they ſeek 
to make an intereſt with a perſon, who is juſt exalted 
into a prime degree of power, by the favour of his 
Prince. 

In the evening, ſhe was ſo low and weak, that I tool 
my leave of her, in leſs than a quarter of an hour. 
| went direaly home. Where, to the great pleaſure 
and wonder of my couſin and her tamily, I now paſt 
many honeſt evenings: Which they impute to your 
being out of town. 

I thall diſpatch my packet to-morrow morning ear- 
ly by my own ſervant, to make you amends for the 
ſuſpence I muſt have kept you in: You'll thank me 
for that, I hope; but will not, I am ſure, for ſend- 
ing your ſervant back without a letter. 

long for the particulars of the converſation be- 
tween you and Mr. Morden: The lady, as I have 
hinted, is full of apprehenſions about it. Send me 
back this packet when peruſed, for I have not had 
either time or patience to take a copy of it—And I 
befeech you enable me to make good my engage- 
ments to the poor lady that you will not invade her 
again. 


LET 
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LETTER LXXVI. 
Mr. BELFORD, To RonerT LovELACE, EVH, 


Wedneſday, Aug. 30. 


I HAVE a converfation to give you that paſſed 
cbetween this admirable lady and Dr. H. which will 

arnith a new inſtance of the calmneſs and ſerenity 
with which ſhe can talk of death, and prepare for it, 
as if it were an occurrence as familiar to her as dreſ. 
ſing and undrefling. 

As ſoon as I had diſpatched my ſervant to you with 
my letters of the 26th and 28th, and yeſterday tlie 


29th, I went to pay my duty to her, and had the 


pleaſure to find her, after a tolerable night, pretty 
lively and chearful. She was but juſt returned from 
her uſual devotions. And Doctor H. alighted as ſhe 
entered the door. . on 8 
After enquiring how ſhe did, and hearing her 
complaints of fhortneis of breath (which ſhe atribut- 
ed to inward decay, precipirated by her late harafles, 
as well from her friends as from you) he was for ad- 
viſing her to go into the air. „ 
What will that do for me, ſaid ſhe ? Tell me try- 
ly, good Sir, with a chearful aſpect, (you know you 
cannot diſturb me by it) whether now you do not put 
on the true phyſician 3 and, deſpairing that any thing” 
in medicine will help me, adviſe me to the air, as the 
laſt reſource ?—Can you think the air will avail in 
ſuch a malady as mine? „ 
He was ſilent. 

1 aſk, ſaid ſhe, becauſe my friends (who will poſ- 
ſibly ſome time hence inquire after the means I uſed 
F | | for 


meditated the ſpot, and the manner, and every thing, 


words. You don't 7nj9:n me to go into the air, Doctor 
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for my recovery) may be fatisfied that I omitted no- 
thing which ſo worthy and ſo ſkilful a phyſician pre- 

ed. Y | 
ke air, Madam, may poſſibly help the difficulty 
of breathing, which has ſo lately attacked you. 

But, Sir, you ſee how weak I am. You muſt ſee 
that I have been conſuming from day to day; and 
now, if I can judge by what feel in myſelf, put- 
ting her hand to her heart, T cannot continue long. 
If the air would very probably add to my days, tho 
[am far from being deſirous to have them lengthened, 
would go into it; and the rather as I know Mrs. 
Lovick would kindly accompany me. But if I were 
to be at the trouble of removing into new lodgings 
(a trouble which I think now would be too much for 
me) and this only to die in the country, I had rather 
the ſcene were to be ſhut up here. For here have I 


as well the minuteſt as of the higheſt conſequence, 
that can attend the ſolemn moments. So, Doctor, 
tell me truly, May I ſtay here, and be clear of any 
imputations of curtailing, thro' willfulneſs or impa- 
tience, or thro' reſentments which I hope I am got 
above, a life that might otherwiſe be prolonged !— 
Tell me, Sir, you are not talking to a coward in this 
reſpect; indeed you are not !—Unafftectedly ſmil- 
. e N ; 
The doctor turning to me, was at a loſs what to 
ſay, lifting up his eyes only in admiration of her. 
Never had any patient, ſaid ſhe, a more indulgent 
and more humane phyſfician But finee you are loth 
co anſwer my queſtion directly, I will put it in other 


do you ? | 
| I do 
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I do net, Madam. Nor do I now viſit you as 3 

phyſician; but as a perſon whoſe converſation I ad. 
mire, and whofe ſuFerings I condole. And to ex. 
plain myſelf more directly, as to the occaſion of this 
day's vifit in particular, I muſt tell you, Madam, that, 
underſtanding how much you ſuffer by the dif pleafure 
of your friends; and having no doubt, but that it 
they know the way you are in, they would alter their 
conduct to you; and believing it muit cut them to 
the heart, when too late they {hall be informed of 
every thing; I have reſolved to appriſe them by let. 
ter (ſtranger as I am to their perſons) how neceſſary 
it is for ſome of them to attend you very ſpeedily.— 
For their fakes, Madam, let me preſs for your appro- 
bation of this meaſure. 
S be pauſed, and at laſt ſaid, this is kind, very kind, 
in you, Sir. But J hope that you do not think me 
ſo perverſe, and ſo obſtinate, as to bave left till now 
any means uneſſayed, which I thought likely to 
move my friends in my favour. But now, 
Doctor, faid ſhe, I ſhould be to much diſturbed at 
their grief, if they were any of them to come or ſend 
to me: And, perhaps, if I found they ſtill loved 
me, with to live; and fo ſhould quit unwillingly that 
life, which I am now really fond of quitting, and 
hope to quit, as becomes a. perſon who has had ſuch 
a weaning-time as I have been favoured with. 

I hope, Madam, faid I, we are not ſo near as you 
apprehend, to that deplorable deprivation you hint 
at with fuch an amazing preſence of mind. And 
therefore I preſume to ſecond the doctor's motion, if 
it were only for the ſake of your father and mother, 
that they may have the ſatisfaction, if they uit loſe 
you, to think, they were firſt reconciled to you. 

It is verykindly, very humanely conſidered, ſaidſhe. 
But, if you think me not ſo very Near my la Nour 

et 
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et me deſire this may be poſtponed till I ſee what ef- 
ſect my couſin Morden's mediation may have. Per- 
haps he may vouchſafe to make me a viſit, yet, after 
his intended interview with Mr. Lovelace is over; of 
which, who knows, Mr. Belford, but your next let- 
ters may give an account? I hope it will not be a fa- 
tal one to any body l Will you promiſe me, Doctor, 
to forbear writing for two days only, and I will com- 
municate to you any thing that occurs in that time 
and then you ſhall take your o-, r way? Mean time, 
I repeat my thanks for your goodnels to me,—Nay, 
dear Doctor, hurry not away from nie {0 precipitately 
(for he was going for fear of an offered fee) I will no 
more affront you with tenders that have pained you 
for ſome time paſt : And ſince I muſt now, from this 
kindly offered favour, look upon you only as a friend 


I will aſſure you henceforth, that I will give you no 


more uneaſineſs on that head: And now, Sir, I know 


I ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing you oftener than 


heretofore. 125 | 
The worthy gentleman was pleaſed with this aſ- 
ſurence, telling her, that he had always come to ſee 


her with great pleaſure, but parted with her, on the 


account ſhe hinted at, with as much pain; and that 


he ſhould not have forborn to double his vilits, could 


be have had this kind aflurance as early as he withed 


for it. 
There are a few inſtances of like diſintereſtedneſs, 
doubt, in this tribe. Till now I always held it for 
goſpel, That friendſhip and phyſician were incompati— 
ble things; and little imagined, that a man of me- 


dicine, when he had given over his patient to death, 


would think of any viſits but thoſe of ceremony, that 
he might ſtand well with the family, againſt it came 
to their turns to go thro! his turnpike. b 


After 


-- 
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After the Doctor was gone, ſhe fell into a very ſe⸗ 
rious diſcourſe of the vanity of life, and the wiſdom 
of preparing for death, while health and ſtrength re- 
mained, and before the infirmities of body im- 
paired he faculties of the mind, and diſabled them 
from acting with the neceſſary efficacy and clearneſ;: 
The whole calculated for every one's meridian, but 
particularly, e as It was eaſy to obſerve, for thine and 
mine. 

She was very curious to Low: further particulars 
of the behaviour of poor Belton in his laſt moments, 
You muſt not wonder at my enquiries, Mr. Belford, 


ſaid ſhe; for who is it that is to undertake a Journey 


into a country they never travelled to before, that in. 
quires not into the difficulties of the road, and what 
accommodations are to be expected in the way! ? 


I gave her a brief account of the poor man's ter- 


rors and unwillingneſs to die: And when I had done, 
Thus, Mr. Be ord, ſaid ſhe, muſt it always be, with 
poor ſouls who have never thought of their long voy- 
age till the moment they are to embark for it. 

She made ſuch other obſervations upon this ſub- 
ject, as coming from the mouth of a perſon who will 


ſo ſoon Be a companion for angels, I thall never for- 


get. And indeed, when I went home, that I might 


ingraft them the better on my memory, I entered 
them down in writing: But I will not let you ſee them 


untill you are in a frame more proper to benefit by 
them, than you are likely to be in one while. 

Thus far I had written, when the unexpected ear- 
ly return of my ſervant with your packet (yours and 
he meeting at Slough, and exchanging letters) obliged 
me to leave off to give its contents a reading. —Her e, 
therefore, I cloſe this letter = 


LETTER: 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. - JOE 
LETTER IXI. 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Jonx BEL rox, Ele; 
Tueſday morn. Aug. 29: 


NOW, Jach, will I give thee an account of what 


pa led on occaſion of the vifit made us by Lol: 


Morden. 


He came on horſeback, attended by one bern TH 


and Lord M. received him as a relation of Mits Har 
lowe's, with the highett marks of civility and re- 
ſpect. 

After ſome general talk of the times, and of the 
weather, and ſuch nonſenſe as Engliſhmen generally 
make their introductory topics to converſation, the 


Colonel addreſſed himſelf to Lord M. and to me as | 


follows: 


I nzed not, my Lord, and Mr. Lovelace, as you 


know the relation 1 bear to the Harlowe family, make 
any apology for entering upon a ſubject, which, on 
account of that relation, you muſt think is the prin- 


cipal reaſon of the honour I have done en in this 


viſit. 


Miſs Harlowe, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe's affair, ſaid 
Lord M. with his uſual forward bluntneſs. That, 


Sir, is what you mean. She is, by all accounts, the 


moſt excellent woman in the world. 

Lam glad to hear that is your Lordſhip's opinion of 
her. It is every one's. 

It 1s not only my opinion, Col. Morden (proceeded 
the prating Peer) but it is the opinion of all my fa- 


mily. Of my ſiſters, of my nieces, and of Mr. 
Lovelace himſelf. 


Col. 


r 
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Col. Would to heaven it had been always Mx, 
Lovelace's opinion of her ! 


Lovel. You have been out of England, Colonel, 


a good many years. Perhaps you are not yet fully 
appriſed of all the particulars of this caſe. 

Col. I have been ont of England, Sir, about ſeven 
years, My couſin Clary Harlowe was then about 
lꝛuelve years of age: But never was there at *wwerty ſo 
diſcreet, ſo prudent, and fo excellent a creature. Al} 
that knew her, or ſaw her, admired her. Mind 
and perſon, never did I fee ſuch promiſes, of perfec. 
tion in any young lady: And I am told, nor is it to 
be wondered at, that as ſhe advanced to maturity, 
ſhe more than juſtified and made good thoſe promiſes, 
— Then as to fortune—what her father, what her 
uncles, and what I myſelf intended to do for her, 
befides what her grandfather had done—There is not 
afiner fortune in the county. 

Lobvel. All this, Colonel, and more tn this, is 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ; and had it not been for the 
implacableneſs and violence of her family (all refolv- 
ed to puſh her upon a match as unworthy of her, as 
hateful 7 her) ſhe had ſtill been happy. 


Col. I own, Mr. Lovelace, the truth of what you 


obſerved juſt now, that I am not thoroughly ac- 


quainted with all that has paſſed between you and my 


couſin. But permit me to ſay, that when I firſt heard 


that you made your addreſſes to her, I knew but of 


one objection againſt you. That, indeed, a very 
great one : And upon a letter ſent me, I gave her 
my free opinion upon the ſubject. But had it not been 
for that, I own, that in my private mind, there 


could not have been a more ſuitable match: For you 


are a gallant gentleman, graceful in your perſon, eaſy 


and genteel in your d-portment, and in your family, 


fortunes and expectations happy as a man can with to 
be. 


> 
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be. Then the knowledge I had of you in Italy (al- 
tho' give me leave to ſay, your conduct there was not 
wholly unexceptionable) convinces me, that you are 
brave: And few gentlemen come up to you in wit 
and vivacity. Your education has given you great 
advantages; your manners are engaging, and you 
have travelled ; and I know, if you'll excuſe me, 
you make better obſervations, than you are governed 
by. All theſe qualifications make it not at all ſur- 
priſing, that a young lady ſhould love you: And that 
this love, joined to that indifcreet warmth where- 
with my couſin's friends would have forced her incli- 
nations in favour of men who are far your inferiors 
in the qualities I have named, ſhould throw her upon 
your protection: But then, if there were theſe two 
ſtrong motives, the one to induce the other to impet | 
her, let me atk you, Sir, if ſhe were not doubly in- 
titled to generous nfage from a man whom ſhe choſe 
for her protector; and whom, let me take the liber- 
ty to ſay, ſhe could ſo amply reward for the protection 
he was to afford her? | 5 „ 

Lovel. Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe was intitled, Sir, to 
the beſt uſage that man could give her. I have no 
ſcruple to own it. I will always do her the juſtice ſhe 
ſo well deſerves. I know what will be your inference; 
and have only to ſay, That time paſt cannot be recall- 
ed. Perhaps T with it could. 8 

The Colonel then in a very manly ſtrain ſet forth 
the wickedneſs of attempting a woman of virtue, and 
character. He faid, that men had generally too many 
advantages over the weakneſs, credulity, and in- 
experience of the fair ſex, who were to too apt to be 
hurried into acts of precipitation by their reading in- 
flaming novels, and idle romances ; that his couſin, 
however, he was ſnare, was above the reach of com- 
mon ſeduction, or to be influenced to the raſhneſs her 
; parents 
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parents accuſed her of, by weaker motives than their 
violence, and the moſt ſolemn promiſes on my part: 
But nevertheleſs, having, thoſe motives, and, her 
prudence (eminent as it was) being rather the effect of 
conflitution than experience (a fine advantage, however, 
he faid, to ground an unblameable future life upon) 
ihe might not be apprehenſive of bad deſigns, in a 
man ſhe loved: It was, therefore, a very henious 
thing to abuſe the confidence of ſuch a dad. 
He was going on in this trite manner: But, 
interrupting him, I ſaid ; Theſe general obſervati- 
ons, Colonel, perhaps, "HA not this particular caſe, 
But You yourkelf are a man of pallantry ; and, 


poſſibly, were you to be put to the queſtion, might 


not be able to vindicate every action of your life, any 
more than I. 


Col. You are welcome, Sir, to put what ones; 


ons you pleaſe tome. And, I thank God, I 
both o and be n/bamed of my errors. 


Lord M. looked at me; but as the Colonel did. 
not by his manner ſeem to intend a reflection, I had 
no occaſion to take it for one; eſpecially as I can as 


readily 0207 my errors, as he, or any man can his, 
whether aſbamed of them or not. 


He proceeded. As you ſeem to call upon me, 


Mr. Lovelace, I will tell you (without boaſting of it) 
what has been my general practice, till lately, that 1 
hope I have reformed it a good deal. 

I have taken liberties, which the Laws of Mora- 


lity will by no means juſtify; and once I ſhouid have. 


thought myſelf warranted to cut the throat of any 
young fellow, who ſhould make as tree with a ſiſter of 
mine, as I have made with the lifters and daughters 
of others. But then I took care never to promiſe any 
thing I intended not to perform. A modeſt ear 


ſhould 


mod = > 


er 
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ſhould as ſoon have heard downright obſcenity from 


ray lips, as matrimony, if I had not intended it. 


Young ladies are generally ready enough to believe 
we mean honourably, if they love us; and it would 
look like a ſtrange affront to their virtue and charms, 
that it ould be ſuppoſed needful to put the queſtion 
whether in your addreſs you mean a wife. But when 
once a man makes a promile, I think it ought to be 
performed; and a woman is well warranted to ap- 
peal to every one againſt the perfidy of a deceiver 


and is alw FAY? ſure to have the world of her ſide. 


Now, Sir, continued he, I believe you have fo 


much. honaur as to own, that you could not have 


made way to ſo eminent a virtue, without promiſing 
marriage; and that very explicitly and ſolemnly 

I know very well, Colonel, interrupted I, all you 
would ſay—You will excuſe me, I am fits; that I 
break in upon you, when you find it is to anſwer the 

end you drive at. 

I own to you then, that I have acted very unwor- 

thily by Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe; and I'll tell you fur- 


ther, that I heartily repent of my ingratitude and 


baſeneſs to her. Nay, I will fay fill further, that I 
am ſo groſly culpable as 79 her, that even to plead, that 
the abuſes and affronts I daily received from her im- 
placable relations werein any manner a provocation to 
me to act vilely by her, would be a mean and low at- 
tempt to excuſe myſelf So low and ſo mean, that it 
would doubly condemn me. And if you can ny 
worſe, ſpeak it. 

He look'd upon Lord M. and then upon me, two 
or three times. And my Lord ſaid, My kinſman 
{peaks what he thinks, Pl anſwer for him, 

Lovel. I do, Sir ; and what can I ſay more? 
And what further, in your opinion, can be done? 


f C af. 
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Col. Done! Sir? Why, Sir, (in a haughty tone 
he ſpoke) 1 need not tell you that reparation follows 


repentance. And I hope you make no ſcruple of 


juſtifying your ſincerity as to the one, by the other. 


I heſitated, (for I reliſhed not the manner of his 


ſpeech, and his haughty accent) as undetermined 
whether to take proper notice of it, or not. | 
Col. Let nie put this Queſtion to you, Mr. Love- 


lace:—Is it true, as I have heard it is, That you 


would marry my couſin, if ſhe would have you? 
What fay you, Sir? 

'This wound me upa peg higher | ? 

Level. Some queſtions, as they may be put, t, im- 
ply commands, Colonel. I would be glad to know .how 
I am to take yours? ? And what ! is to be the end of 
your interrogatories? 

Col. My queſtions are not meant by me as com- 
mands, Mr. Lovelace. The end is, to prevail upon 
a gentleman to act Ihe a gentleman, and a man of ho- 
nour. 

Lovel. (briſkly) And by what arguments, Sir, do 
you propoſe to prevail upon me? 

Col. By what arguments, Sir, prevail upon a gen- 
tleman to act like a gentleman !—I am ſurpriſed at 

That queſtion from Mr. Lovelace. 

Lovel. Why lo, Sir? | 

Col. WHx $0, Sir (angrily)—Let me 

Level. (inter rupting) I don't chuſe, Colonel, to be 
repeated upon, in that accent. 

Lord M. Come, come, gentlemen, 1 beg of you 
to be willing to underſtand one another. You young 
entlemen are ſo warm 

Col. Not I, my Lord—I am neither very young, 
nor unduly warm, Your nephew, my Lord, can 
make me be ev cry thing he would have me to 


be 
Lovel. 


94 owed 
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Level. And that ſhall be, whatever you pleaſe to 


de Comme: * 7: 8 


Cal. (fiercely) The choice be yours, Mr. Lovelace. 
Friend or foe | as you do or are willing todo juſtice to 
one of the fineſt women in the world. 5 

Lord M. I gueſs'd from both vour characters, 
what would be the caſe when you met. Let me in- 
terpoſe, gentlemen, and beg you but to underſtand 
one another. You 65th ſbcot at one mark, and if you 
are patient, will both Hit it. Let me beg of you, 
Colonel, to give no challenges | 

Cal. Challenges, my Lord I— They are things I 
ever was readier to accept than to offer, But does 
your Lordſhip think, that a man ſo nearly related as 


J have the honour to be to the moſt accompliſhed - 


woman on earth— 


Lerd M. (interrupting) We all allow the excellen- | 


cies of the lady — And we thall all take it as the great- 


eſt honour to be ally'd to her that can be conferred 
upon us. | 


Cel. So you ought, my lord! 
A perfect Chamont ! thought J. | 
Lord M. So we ought, Colonel! And ſo we do!—And 
pray let every one do as he ought ! and no more than he 
gt, and you, Colonel, let me tell you, will not be 
ſo haſty. PEE Gn 5 
Lovel. (coslly) Come, come, Col. Morden, don't let 
this diſpute, whatever you intend to make of it, go 
farther than with you and me, You deliver your- 
ſelf in very high terms. Higher than ever I was 
talked to in my life. But here, beneath this roof, 
'twould be inexcuſable for me to take that notice of it, 
which perhaps it would become me to take elſewhere. 
Col. This is ſpoken as I wiſh the man to ſpeak, 
whom J thould be pleaſed to call my friend, if all 
his actions were of a piece; and as I would have the 
man 


4 
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man ſpeak, whom I would think it worth my while to 
call my foe. I love a man of ſpirit, as I love my ſoul. 
But, Mr. Lovelace, as my Lord thinks we aim at one 
mark, let me ſay, that were we permitted to be alone 
kor ſix minutes, I dare ſay, we ſhould ſoon under. 
ſtand one another perfectly well.—And he moved to 
the door. 

Lovell. 1 am entirely of your opinion, Sir, and 
will attend you. 

Ny Lord rung and ſtept between us; Colonel, re. 
turn, I beſeech you, ſaid he; for he had ſtept out of 
the room, while my Lord held me—Nephew, you 
ſhall not go out. 

The bell, and my Lord's raiſed voice, brought in 
Mowbray ; and Clements, my Lord's gentlemen ; the 
former in his careleſs way, with. his hands behind him 

hat's the matter, Bobby! ? What's the matter my 
Lord? | 
Only, only, only, ſtammer'd the agitated peer, 

theſe young gentlemen are, are, are—young gentle- 
men, that's all.— Pray, Colonel Morden (who again 
entered the room, with a ſcdater aſpect) let this 
Cauſe have a fair trial, I beſeech you. 

Col. With all my heart, my Lord. 

' Mowbray whilper'd me, What is the cauſe, Bob- 
by ?—Shall I take the gentleman to tatk, for thee, 
my boy ? 

Not for the world, whiſpered J. 
gentleman, and L you will not ſay one word. 

Well, weil, well, Bobby, I haye done, I can turn 
thee looſe to the beſt man upon God's earth, that's 
all, Bobby; ſtrutting off to the other end of the 
room. 

Col. I am forr 7, my Lord, I ſhould give your Lord- 

ſhip the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
deſign. Fs 
Lord AA. 


The Colonel is a 


1 came not with ſuch a 


ſpects 
word 

Lo. 
ſorne\ 
nettle; 
with 
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Lord M. Indeed, Colonel I thought you did, by 

your taking fire ſo quickly. Iam glad to hear you 

ſay you did not. How ſoon alittle ſpark kindes into a 
game; eſpecially when it meets with ſuch combuſti- 

ble ſpirits | 

) Col. If I had had the leaſt thought of :roceeding 


to extremities, I am ſure Mr. Lovelace would have 


| given Me the honour of a meeting where I ſhould hace 
deen leſs an intruder z but I came with an amicable 

. intention z To reconcile differences, rather than to 

{ widen them. 


Lovel. Well then, Col. Morden, let us enter 
upon the ſubject in your own way. I don't know the 


n man I ſhould ſooner chooſe to be upon terms with, 
e than one whom Mits Clariſſa Harlowe ſo much re- 
n ſpects. But I cannot bear to be treated either in 
y word or accent, in a menacing way. 
Lord M. Well, well, well, gentlemen, this is 
r, ſomewhat like. Angry. men make to themſelues beds of 
e- neltles, and when they lie down in them, are uneaſy 
in with every body, But L hope you are friends. Let 
is ne hear you ſay you are.—lT am perſuaded, Colonel, 
that you don't know all this unhappy ſtory. You 
don't know how deſirous my kinſman is, as well as 
b- all of us, to have this matter end happily. You 
e, don't know, do you, Colonel, that Mr. Lo velace, at 
all requeſts, is diſpoſed to marry the lady ? 
TY Col. At your requeſts, my Lord? 1 ſhould have 
hoped, that Mr. Lovelace was diſpoſed to do Juſtice, 
rn for the /ate of juſtice z and when, at the ſame time, 
t's the doing of juſtice, was doing himſelf the higheſt 
he honour. 
Mowbray lifted up his before balf-cloſed eyes to the 
. Colonel, and glanced upon me. 
8 Tread This is in very high language, Colonel 


AMwbr. By my . I thought ſo. 
P Col, 
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Col. High language, Mr. Lovelace? Is it not juf 
language? e 

Lovel. It is Colonel. And I think, the man that 
does honour to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, does me ho- 
nour. But, nevertheleſs, there is a manner in ſpeak. 
ing, that may be hable to-exception, where the words, 
without that manner, can bear none. 

Col. Your obſervation in the general is undoubt- 
edly juſt; but if you have the value for my couſin, 
that you ſay you have, you muſt needs thin 

Lavel. You muſt allow me, Sir, to interrupt you— 
Ir I have the value I fay I have——l hope, Sir, 
when T /cy I have that value, there is no room for 
that i pronounced as you pronounced it with an em. 
Phaſis. 2 

Col. You have broken in upon me twice, Mr. 
Lovelace. I am as little accuſtomed to be broken in 
upon, as you are to be repeated upon. | 

Lord M. Two barrels of gunpowder, by my con- 
ſcience | What a devil will it ſignify talking, if thus 
you are to blow one another up at every wry word? 

Lovel. No man of honour, my Lord, will be eafy 
to have his veracity called in queſtion, though but by 
implication. 3 1 RT gw 

Col. Had you heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, you 
would have found, that my if was rather an if of in- 
ference, than of doubt. But 'tis, really, a ſtrange li- 
berty gentlemen of free principles take ; who at the 
ſame time that they would reſent unto death the im. 
putation of being capable of telling an untruth to a 

+ wa will not ſcruple to break thro' the moſt ſolemn 
oaths and promiſes to a Woman. I muſt aſſure you, 
Mr. Lovelace, that I always made a conſcience ot 
my vows and promiſes. IE 85 | 

Level. You did right, Colonel. But let me tell 
you, Sir, that you know not the man you talk to, if 

you 
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| WW you imagine he is not able to riſe to a proper reſent- 
ment, when he ſees his generous confeſſions taken 

por a mark of bale-ſpiritedneſs, 5 

IJ Col. (warmly, and with a ſueer Far be it from 


5 me, Mr. Lovelace, to impute to you the baſeneſs of 
ſpirit you ſpeak of; for What would that be, but to 
imagine that a man who has done a very flagrant in- 
jury, is not ready to ſhew his bravery in defending 


it 
1  Mowbr. This is damn'd ſevere, Colonel. It is, 
1 by Jove. I conld not take ſo much at the hands of 
, any man breathing as Mr. Lovelace before this took 
Ir at U „„ 
n. Cal. Who are Lou, Sir? What pretence have 
you to interpoſe in a cauſe Where there is an acknow- 
Ir. leged guilt on one ſide, and the honour of a conſider- 
in able family wounded in the tendereſt part by that 
guilt on the other? „ 17 5 
a, Morubr. ( whiſpering to the Colonel] My dear child, 
m you will oblige me highly, if you will give me the op- 
? portunity of anſwering your queſtion, And was going 
af Out. 5 | & ANTS 1 FE 
b The Colonel was held in by my Lord. And I 
brought in Mowbray. : 
yOu Col. Pray, my good Lord, let me attend this offi- 
in- cious gentleman. I beſeech you do. I will wait upon 
e li- your Lordſhip in three minutes, depend upon it. 
the Level, Mowbray, is this acting like a friend by me, 
im. to ſuppoſe me incapable of anſwering for myſelf ? 
0 1 And ſhall a man of honour and bravery, as I know 
emn Colonel Morden to be, (raſh as perhaps in this vifit 
you, he has thewn himſelf) have it to ſay, that he comes - BY 
ce of to my Lord M's houſe, in a manner naked as to at- by 


tendants and friends, and ſhall not for That reaſon i 1 
be rather borne with, than inſulted? This moment, 
F 2 my 


1 n 3 me bikes 7 
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my dear Mowbray, leave us. You have really no 
concern in this buſineſs, and if you are my friend, 1 
deſire you'llaſk the Colonel pardon for interfering 1 in 
it in the manner you have done. 

Mewlr. Well, well, Bob; thou ſhalt be arbiter 
in this matter. I. know I have no buſineſs in it— 
And, Colonel, (holding out his hand) J leave you to 
one who knows how to defend'his own caule, as well 
as any man in England. 

Col. (taking Mowbray's hand, at Lerd M's rue? 
You need not tell me that Mr. Mowbray. I have ng 
doubt of Mr. Lovelace's ability to defend his own 
cauſe, were it a cauſe to be defended. - And let me 
tell you, Mr. Lovelace, that Iam aſtoniſhed to think, 
that a brave man, and a generous man, as you have 
appeared to be in two or three inſtances that you have 
given in the little knowledge I have of you, ſhoull 
be capable of acting as you have done by 'the moſt 
excellent of her ſex. 

Lord MH. Well, but gentlemen, now Mr. Mow- 
bray is gone; and you have both ſhewn inſtances of 
courage and generoſity to boot Het me deſire you to 
lay your heads together amicably, and think whether 

there be any thing to be done to make all end hay- 
pily for the lady? 

Level. But hold, my Lord, let me ſay one thing 
now Mowbray ig gone; and that | is, that I think a 
gentleman ought nat to put up tamely one or two 
ſevere things that the Colonel has ſaid. 1 

Lord M. What the devil can'ſt thou mean?! 
thought all had been over. Why, thou haſt no- 
thing to do, but to confirm to the. Colonel, that thou 
art willing to marry Mats Harlowe, if ſhe will have 
. thee. 

Col. Mr, Lovelace will not ſcruple to ſay 7. Pat; 1 
ur enen all that has paſſed: But if 


you 


no- 
hou 


ave 
at, 1 
ut if 

you! 


going out, } 
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vou think, Mr. Lovelace, I have ſaid any thing I 


ſhould net have ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is this: That the 
man who has ſhewn ſo little of the Thing Honour, 
to a defenceleſs unprotected woman, ought not to 
ſtand ſo nicely upon the empty name of it, with a man 
who is expoftulating with him upon it. I am ſorry 
to have cauſe to ſay this, Mr. Lovelace; but I would 
on the ſame occaſion repeat it to a King in all his 
glory, and furrounded by all his guards. 

Lord M. But what is all this, but more /achs upon 
the mill? more coals upon the fire? You have a mind 
to quarrel: both of you, I ſes that. Are you not 
willing, Nephew, are you not m:/7 willing, to marry 
this lady, if ſhe can be prevailed upon to have you ! 55 

Lovel. Dama me, my Lord, if d marry an Em- 
preſs upon ſuch treatment as this. 

Lord M. Why now, Bob, thou art more choleric 
than the Colonel. It was his turn juſt now. And 
now you ſee he is cool, you are all gunpowder, 

Lovel. I own the. Colonel has many advantages 


over me; but, perhaps, there is one advantage he has 


not, if it were put to the tryal. 

Col. I came not hither, as I ſaid before, to ſeek 
the occaſion: But if it be offered me, I won't refuſe 
it— And ſince we find we diſturb my. "good Lord NI. 


Il take my leave, and will go home by the way of 
St. Alban's. 


Lovel. Pil ſee you part of the way, with all my 


heart, Colonel. 


Col. 1 accept your civility very chearſully, Mr. 
Lovelace. 


Lord M. {i interpoſing again, as we were both for 

And what will this do, gentlemen ? 

Duppote you kill one another, will the matter be bet- 
F23 
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ter'd or worſted by that? Will the lady be made 
happier or unhappier, do you think by either o- 
both of your deaths? Your characters are too well 
known to make freth inſtances of the courage of 
either needful. And, I think, if the honour of the 
lady 1s your. view, Colonel, it can be no other wa 
lo effectually promoted, as by marriage. And, Sir, 
if you would - uſe vour intereſt with her, it is ver 


probable, that yu 598 fucceed, tho' no Boo elle 
can. 


Lo vel. 1 think, my "ey Pieds mic all that 2 
man can ſay, (tince u hat is paſſed cannot be recalled) 


and you fee Col. Morden riſes in pre pi rt on to my 
coolacſe, till it is neceſſary for me to atlert my ſelf, or 
even he would deſpite me. 


* Lord M. Let me aſk you, Calum; -bive: you any 
way, any method, that you think reaſonable and ho- 


nourable to. propoſe, to bring about a reconciliation 
with the lady? That is what we all with for. And 
J can tell you, Sir, it is not a little owing to her fa- 
mily, and to their implacable uſage of her, that her 
reſentments are heighten'd nt my kinſman; 


who, however, has uſed her vilely ; but is willing to 


repair her wrongs. 
Lovel. Not, my Lord, for the ſake of her family; 
nor for this gentleman' s haughty behaviour; but for 
her own fake, and in full ſenſe of the wrongs I have 

done her. | 
Col. As to my haughty behaviour, as you call it, 
Sir, Jam miſtaken if you would not have gone be- 
yond it in the like cafe, of a relation ſo meritorious, 
and ſo unworthily injured. And, Sir, let me tell 
you, that if your .motives are not Love, Honour, 
and Juſtice, and if they have the leaſt tincture of 
mean Compaſſion for her, or. of an unchearful aſſent 
| on 


— wo HH 
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on your part, I am ſure, it will neither be deſired or 
accepted by a perſon of my coulin's merit and ſenſe; 
nor ſhall 1 wiſh that it ſhould. 

Lovel. Don't think, Colonel, that I am meanly 
compounding off a debate, that I ſhould as willing- 
ly go thro' with you as to eat or drink, if I have the 
occaſion given me for it: But thus much I will tell 
you, That my Lord, that Lady Sarah Sadleir, Lady 
Betty Lawrance, my two couſins Montague, and 


myſelf, have written to her-in the moſt ſolemn and 


ſincere manner, to offer her ſuch terms, as no one 


but herſelf would refuſe, and this long enough be- 


fore Col. Morden's arrival was dreamt of. 
Col. What reaſon, Sir, may I aik, does fhe give, 


againſt liſtening to ſo nowerfal a. mediation, and tg 


r 
fuel Ouc rs: : 


Lovel. It looks like capitulating, or efe— | 

Cel. It looks not like any ſuch thing to me, Mr. 
Lovelace, who have as good an opinion of your ſpirit 
as man can have. And what, pray, is the part Lat, 
and my motives for it? Are they not, in deſiring 
that juſtice may be done to my couſin Clariſſa Har- 


lowe, that I feek to eſtabliſh the honour of Mis. 


Lovelace, if matters can once be brought to bear? 
; Lovel, Were the to honour me with her accept- 
ance of That name, Mr. Morden, I ſhould not want 
you or any man to alert the honour of Mrs. Love- 
lace. a 

Col. I believe it. But till ſhe has honoured you 
with that acceptance, ſhe is nearer to me than to you, 
Mr. Lovelace. And I ſpeak this, only to ſhew you, 


that in the part I take, I mean rather to deſerve your 
thanks than your diſpleaſure, tho againſt - yourſelf, 
were there occaſion. Nor ought you to take it amits, 


if you rightly weigh the matter: For, Sir, whom 
P 4 does 
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does a lady want protection againſt, but her injuries? 
And who has been the great? injurer ? — Till, there. 
fore, ſhe becomes intitled to your protection, as your 
20, you yourlelf cannot refuſe me ſome merit in 
withing to have juſtice done my coe. But, Sir, you 
were going to ſay, that if it were not to look like ca- 
pitulating, you would hint the reaſons my coulin gives 
againit accepting ſuch an honourable mediation ? 
I then told him of my ſincere offers of marriage; 
© I made no difficulty, I faid, to own my apprehen- 
© fhons, that my unhappy behaviour to her, had 
« greatly affected her: But that it was the implacable- 
© neſs of her friends that had thrown her into deſ- 
pair, and given her a contempt for life,” I told 
him, © Int Tho had been io good, as to ſend me a 
6 letter to dirert me from a vit my Heart was fot 
upon making her: A letter, on which J built great 
c hopes, becauſe the aſſured me in it, that ſhe was 
« going to her father's ; and that I might ſee her there, 
© evven fhe was received, if it were not my own fault. 
Ciel. Is it poſſible? And were you, Sir, thus ear- 
neſt? And did the ſend you ſuch a letter. | 
Lord M. confirmed both ; and alfo, that in obe- 
dience to her defires, and that intimation, I had 
come down without the ſatisfaction I had propoſed to 
myſelf in ſceing her. CD 
It is ve:y tene, Colonel, faid I: And I ſhould 
have told you This before: But your heat made me 
decline it; for, as 1 ſaid, it had an appearance of 
meanly capitulating with you. An abjectnels of heart, 
of which had I been capable, I ſhould have deſpiſed 


myſelf as much as I might have expected you would 


deſpiſe me. „ 
Lord M. propoſed to enter into the proof of all 
this: Ile ſaid, in his phraſeological way, That one 


frory 


© f- 


ae 


10 
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Hory was good, till another was heard : That the Har- 


jowe family and I, 'twas true, had behaved like ſo 
many Or/ons to one avother; and that they had been 
very free with all our family beſides: That never- 
theleſs, for the lady's ſake, more than for theirs, or 
even for mine (he could tell me) he would do greater 
things for me, than they could aſk, if ſhe could be 
brought to have me: And that this he wanted to de- 
clare, and would ſooner have declared, if he could 
have brought us ſooner to patience, and a good un- 
derſtanding. ee | 5 
The Colonel made excuſes for his warmth, on the 
{core of his affection to his couſin. | 
My regard for her, made me readily admit them: 
And ſo a freſh bottle of Burgundy, and another of 
Champagne, being put upon the table, we ſat down 
in good humour, after all this bluſtering, in order to 
eater cloſer into the particulars of the caſe: Which 
I undertook, at both their defires, to do. 785 
But theſe things muſt be the ſubject of another 
letter, which ſhall immediately follow this, if it do 
not accompany it. WH 
Mean time you will obſerve, That a bad cauſe 
gives a man great diſadvantages ; For I myſelf think, 
that the interrogatories put to me with ſo much 
ſpirit by the Colonel, made me look curſedly mean; 
at the ſame time that it gave him a ſuperiority which 
I know not how to allow to the beſt man in Europe. 
80 that, literally ſpeaking, as a good man would infer, 
guilt is its own puniſher; in that it makes the moſt 
lofty ſpirit look like the miſcreant he is—A good man, 
i fay: So, Jack, proleptically, T add, Thou haſt no 
right to make the obſervation. Eg | 
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LETTER LXXIX. 
Mr. LoVELACER. Tn Continuation. 


Tueſday Afternoon, Aug. 29. 

I WENT back in this part of our converſation to 
the day that I was, obliged to come down to attend 
my Lord, in the dangerous illneſs which ſome feared 
would have bcen his "Ia 

I told the Colonel, What earneſt letters I bad 
© written to a particular friend, to engage him to 
£ prevail. upon the lady not to flip a day that had 
been propoſed for the private celebration of our 

nuptials ; and of my letters written to herſelf on 
© that ſubject ;* for I had ſtept to my cloſet, and 
fetched down: all the letters and draughts and copies 
of letters relating to this affair. 


I read to him « ſeveral paſſages in the copies of 


© thoſe letters, which, thou wilt remember, make 
© not a little to my honour. And J told bim, That 
© I vithed I had kept copies of thoſe to my friend on 
© the {ame occaſion ; ; by which he would have ſeen 
how much in earneſt I was in my profefſions to her, 


c altho' ſhe would not anſwer one of them.” And 
thou may it remember, that one of thoſe four letters 
accounted to herſelf, why I was defirous ſhe ſhould 


remain where I had left her. 
I then proceeded to give him an account „of the 
6 viſit, made by Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to Lord 
M. and me, in, order to induce me to do her juſ- 
« tice. Of u inet to comply with their de- 
« ſires; and of their high opinion of her merit. Of 
the viſit made to Miſs Howe by my coutin Mon- 


« tague, in the name of us all, to engage her intereſt 
with 
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« with her friend in my behalf, Of my converſation 
« with Miſs Howe, at a private aſſembly, to whom I 


9 gave the ſame aſſurances, and beſought her intereſt 


with her friend. 

then read the copy of the letter, (tho' ſo much 
to my diſadvantage) which was written to her by 
Miſs Charlotte Montague, Aug. 1. intreating her 
alliance in the names of all our family. 

This made him ready to think, that his fair 8 
carried her reſentment againſt me too far. He did 
not imagine, he ſaid, that either myſelf or our fa- 
mily had been ſo much in carneſt. 

So thou ſeeſt, Belford, that it is but gloſſing over 
one part of a ſtory, and omitting another, that will 
make a bad cauſe a good one at any time. What an 
admirable Lawyer ſhould I have made! And what a 
poor hand would this charming creature, with all her 
innocence, have made of it in a court of juſtice 
againſt a man who had ſo much to ſay, and to be v 
for himſelf. 

then hinted at the generous annual tender which 
Lord M. and his ſiſters made to his fair couſin, in 


apprehenſion that ſhe might ſuffer by her friends im- 


placableneſs. | 

And this alſo the Colonel highly e and 
was pleaſed to lament the unhappy miſunderſtandin 
between the two families, which had made the Har- 
lowes lets fond of an alliance with a family of ſo much 
hononr as this inſtance ſhewed ours to be. 

| then told him, That having, by my friend, 
[meaning thee] * who was admitted into her pre- 
ſence, (and who had always been an admirer of her 

{ virtues, 'and had given me ſuch advice from time 


10 time in relation to her as I wiſhed L had follow- 


ed) been aſſured, chat a viſit from me would be 
„ 
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« very difagreeable to her, I once more reſolved to 
£ try what a letter would do; and that accordingly 
© on the 7th of Auguſt, I wrote her one. ET 

This, Colonel, is the copy of it. I was then out 
© of humour with my Lord M. and the Ladies of my 
family. You will therefore read it to yourſelf. 

This letter gave him high ſatisfaction. You write 
here, Mr. Lovelace, from your heart. is a letter 
full of penitence and acknowlegement. Your requeſt 
is reaſonable,— To be forgiven only -as you ſhall ap. 
pear to deſerve it after a time of probation, which 
you leave to her te fix. Pray, Sir, did ſhe return 
an anſwer to this letter ? | 

She did, but with reluctance, I own, and not till 
I had declared, by my friend, that if I could not 
procure one, I would go up to town, and throw my- 
ſelf at her feet. 0 ID 
I ' with I might be permitted to ſee it, Sir, or to 
hear ſuch parts of it read, as you ſhall think proper. 
Turning over my papers. Here it is. Sir. I vill 
make no ſcruple to put it into your hands. 

This is very obliging, Mr. Lovelace. Y 

He read it. My charming couſin How ſtrong 
her reſentments !—Yet how charitable her wiſhes! 
Good God! that ſuch an excellent creature But, 
Mr. Lovelace, it is to your regret, as much as to 
mine, I doubt not.— | 

Interrupting him, I ſwore that it was. 

So it ought, ſaid he. Nor do I wonder that it 
ſhould be fo. I ſhall tell you by and by, proceeded 
he, how much ſhe ſuffers with her friends, by falſe 
and villainous reports. But, Sir, will you permit me 
to take with me thefe two letters? I ſhall make ule 
of them to the advantage of you both. | 

I told him, I would oblige him with all my heart. 
And this he took very kindly, as he had reaſon, and 
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put them in his pocket-book, promiſing to return 


them in a few days. | 


then told him, That upon this refuſal, I took 
upon myſelf to go to town, in hopes to move her 
in my favour; and that, tho' I went without giving 
her notice of my intention, yet had ſhe got ſome 
© notion of my coming, and ſo contrived to be out 
« of the way: And at laſt,' when ſhe found I was 
0 
0 


fully determined at all events to ſee her, before 1 


went abroad, [which I ſhall do, ſaid I, if I cannot 


prevail upon her] the ſent me the letter I have al- 


180 mentioned to you, deſiring me to ſuſpend 
my purpoſed viſit: And that for a reaſon which 
« amazes and confounds me, becauſe I don't find 
« there is any thing in it: And yet I never knew 
« her once diſpenſe with her word; for the always 
made it a maxim, that it was not lawful to do evil, 
« that good might come of it: And yet in this letter, 
« for no reaſon in the world but to avoid ſeeing me, 
© (to gratify a humour only) has the ſent me out of 
town, depending upon the aſſurance the had given 
me. | or 

Col. This is indeed ſurpriſing. But I cannot be- 
lieve that my couſin, for ſuch an end ozly, or indeed 
for any end, according to the character I hear of her, 


ſhould ſtoop to make uſe of ſuch an artifice. 


Lovel. This, Colonel, is the thing that aſtoniſhes 
me; and yet, fee here — This is the letter ſhe wrote 
me ;—Nay, Sir, *tis her own hand. 

Col. I ſee it; and a charming hand it is. 

Level. You obſerve, Colonel, that all her hopes of 
reconciliation with her parents are from you. You 


are her dear bleſſed friend! She always talked of you 


with delight. 2 
Col. Would to heaven I had come to England be- 
fore ſhe left Harlowe- Place. Nothing of this had 
5 1 | then 


* 
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then happened. Not a man of thoſe whom 1 =y 


heard that her friends propoſed for her, ſhould habe 
had her. Nor you, Mr. Lovelace, unleſs I hal 
found you to be the man every one who ſees you, 
muſt with you to be: And if you had been that man, 
no one living ſhould I have preferred to you for ſuch 
an excellence. 

My lord and I both joined in the with: Ani 
faith, I wiſhed it moſt cordially. 

The Colonel read the letter twice over, and then 
returned it to me. *Tis all a myſtery, ſaid he: I can 
make nothing of it. For, alas! her friends are as 
averſe to a reconciliation as ever. 

Lord M. I could not have thought it. But dont 
you think there is ſomething very favonrable to my 


nephew in this letter? Something that looks as 


if the lady would comply at laſt ? 

Col. Let me die if I know what to make of it. This 
letter is very different from her preceding one -Von 
returned an anſwer to it, Mr. Lovelace? 

Lovel. An anſwer, Colonel! No doubt of it. And 
an anſwer full of tranſport. I told her, I would 
directly ſet ont for Lord M's, in obedience to her 
© will. I told her, that I would conſent to any thing 
© ſhe ſhould command, in order to promote this 
happy reconciliation. I told her, that it ſhould be 
© my hourly ſtudy, to the end of my life, to deſerve 
© 2 goodnefs ſo tranſcendent.” But I cannot forbear 
ſaying, that I am not a little ſhocked and ſurpriſed, 
if nothing more be meant by it than to UN me into 
the country without ſeeing her. 
Col. That can't be the thing, depend en it, Sie: 
There muſt be more in it than That. For were that 
all, ſhe muſt think you would ſoon be undeceived, 
and that you would then moſt probably reſume-your 
intchtion—Unleſs, indeed, ſhe depended upon ſeeing 
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„ue in the interim, as ſhe knew I was arrived. But 1 


own, I know not what to make of it. Only that ſhe 


does me a great deal of honour, if it be me that ſhe 
calls her bleſſed friend, whom ſhe always loved and 


3;nured. Indeed, I ever loved her: And if I die 


unmarried and without children, ſhall be as kind to 
her as her grandfather was: And the rather, as I 
fear that there is too much of envy and ſelf-love in 
the reſentments her brother and ſiſter endeavour to 
cep up in the father and mother againſt her. But I 
mall know better how to judge of This, when my 
couſin James comes from Edinburgh; and he is ray 
hour expected. 

But let me afk you, Mr. Lovelace, What is the 


| name of your friend, who is admitted ſo eaſily into 


my couſm's preſence * ? Is it not Belford pray? 
Lovel. It is, Sir; a man of honour, and a great ad- 
mirer of your fair coufn. | 


Was I right, as to the , Jack ? The laſt IJ have 
ſuch ſtrong proof of, that it makes me queſtion the 


ff ende ſhe would not have been out of the way 


of my intended viſit but for thee. 

Cal. Are you ſure, Sir, that Mr. Belford is a man 
of honour? 

Level. J can ſwear for him, Colonel. What makes 
you put this queſtion ? | 

Col. Only this: That an officious ata no- 
vice has been ſent up to inquire into my couſin's life 
and converſation: And would you believe it! the 


frequent viſits of this gentleman have been interpreted 


bately to her diſreputation / Read that letter, Mr. 


Lovelace, and you will be ſhocked at every part of 


It, 
This. curſed letter, no doubt, is from the young 
Levite, whom thou, Jack, deſcribeſt, is making in- 


quiry 
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quiry of Mrs. Smith about Miſs Harlowe's character 
and vititers. 

I believe I was a quarter of an hour in reading it 
For I made it, tho? not a ſhort one, ſix times as long 
as it is, by the additions of oaths and curſes to every 
pedantic line. Lord M. too helped to lengthen it, by 
the like execrations. And thou, Jack, wilt have az 
much reaſon to curſe it, as we. 


You cannot but ſee, ſaid the Colonel, when I hat 


done reading it, that this fellow has been officious, in 


his male-violence: for what he ſays is mere heretay, 


and that hereſay conjectural ſcandal without fact, or 


the appearance of fact, to {upport it; ſo that an un- 


prejudiced eye, upon the face of the letter, would con- 


demn the writer of it, as I did, and acquit my couſin. 


But yet, ſuch is the ſpirit by Which the reſt of my re- 
lations are governed, that they run away with the be— 


lief of the worſt it inſinuates, and the dear creature 
has had ſhocking letters upon it; the pedant's hints 
are taken; and a voyage to one of the colonies has 


been propoſed to her, as the only way to avoid Mr. 
Belford and you. I have not ſeen theſe letters in- 
deed; but they took a pride in repeating ſome of 


their contents, which muſt have cut the poor ſoul to 


the heart; and theſe, joined to the former ſuffer- 
ings What have you not, Mr. Lovelace, to an- 
ſwer for? 

| Lowel. Who the devil could have expected ſuch 
conſequences as theſe? Who could have believed 
there .could be parents ſo implacable ? Brother and 
ſiſter ſo envious ? And, give me leave to fay, a lady 
ſo immoveably fixed againſt the only means that 
could be taken to put all right with every body {— 
And what now can be done? 

Lord M. I have great hopes, that Col. Morden 
may yet prevail upon his couſin. And by her laſt 
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letter, it runs in my mind, that ſhe has ſome thoughts 
of forgiving all that's paſt. Do you think, Colonel, 
if there ſhould zt be ſuch a thing as a retbndiliatios 
going forward at preſent, that her letter may not im- 
ply, that if we could bring ſuch a thing to bear with 
her friends, we would be reconciled to Mr. Love- 
lace ? 

C:1. Such an artiſice would better become the Ita- 
lian ſubtlety than the Englifh fi wy 2h Your Lord- 
ſhip has been in Italy, I prefume ? 

Lovel. My Lord has read Boccacio, perhaps, and 
that's as well, as to the hint he gives, which may be 
borrowed from one Cf that author's ſtories. But Miſs 
Clarita Harlowe is above all artifice. She muſt Dave 
ſome meaning I cannot fathom. 

Oi. ey © ve oy Lord, TL can on! * 125, That I will ales 
ſome uſe of the letters Mr. Lovelace has obliged me 
with: And after 1 have had ſome talk with my ; couſin 
James, who 1s hourly expected ; and when I bave 
diſpatched two or three affairs that preſs upon me; 


] will pay my reſpects to my dear couſin; and ſhall 


then be able to form a better judgment of things. 
Mean time I will write to her ; for | have ſent to in- 
quire about her, and find ſhe wants conſolation. 

Lovel. If you favour me, Colonel, with the damned 


letter of that fellow Brand, for a day or two, you will 


oblige me. 

Cel. I will. But remember the man is a 3 
Mr. Lovelace; an innocent one too, they ſay. Elſe 
I had been at him before now. And theſe college 


novices, who think they know every thing in their 


cioyſters, and that all learning lies in boni, make diſ- 


mal ſigures when they come into the world 12 98 
men and æuamen 


Lord M. Brand ! B. and! It Nou be Firebrand, 
{think in my conſcience ! 
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Thus ended this doughty conference. 

I cannot fay, Jack, but I am greatly taken with 
Col. Morden, He is brave and generous, and 
knows the world ; and then his contempt of the par. 
ſons is a certain ſign that he is one of Us. 

We parted with great civility; Lord M. (not a 
little pleaſed that we did, and as greatly taken with 
the Colonel) repeated his wiſh, after the Colonel 
was gone, that he bad arrived in time to ſave the 
lady; if that would have done it. 

I wiſh ſo too. For by my ſoul, Jack, I am every 
day more and more uneaſy about her. 
ſhe is not ſo ill as I am told the is. 

I incloſe this Fire-brand's letter, as my Lord calls 
him. I reckon it will rouze all thy phlegm into ven- 
geance. 

I know not what to adviſe as to ſhewing it to the 
lady. Yet, perhaps, ſhe will be able to reap more 


ſatisfaction than concern from it, knowing her own 


Innocence ; in that it will give her to hope, that her 
friends treatment of her, is owing as much to miſre. 
preſentation, as to their own natural implacableneſs. 
Such a mind as hers, I know, would be glad to find 
out the ſhadow of a reaſon for the ſhocking letters 
the Colonel ſays they have ſent her, and for their 
propoſal to her, of going to ſome one of the colonies. 
(Confound them all—But if I begin to curſe, I thall 
never have done.) Then it may put her upon ſuch 


a defence, as ſhe might be glad of an opportunity to 


make, and to ſhame them for their monſtrous cre- 
dulity.— But this I leave to thy own fat-headed pru- 
dence — Only it vexes me to the heart, that even 
ſcandal and calumny ſhould dare to ſurmiſe the bare 
poſſibility of any man's ſharing the favours of a lady 
whom now methinks I could worſhip with a venera- 


tion due only to a divinity. 
Charlotte 
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Charlotte- and her fiſter could not help weeping at 
the baſe aſperſions : When, when, ſaid Patty, lifting 


up her hands, will this ſweet lady's ſufferings be at 


an end ?—Oh couſin Lovelace 

And thus am I blamed for every one's faults! 
When her brutal father curſes her, it is I. I up- 
braid her with her ſevere mother. 
cle's implacableneſs is all mine. Her brother's vi- 
rulence, and her ſiſter's ſpite and envy, are intirely 
owing to me. This ratcal Brand's letter is of my 
writing—O Jack, what a wretch is thy Lovelace! 


I TO 


RETURNED without a letter This damned fel 
low Will. is returned without a letter! Yet the Raſ- 
cal tells me ilꝛat lie nears you have becn Writing to me 


theſe two days! Plague confound thee, who muſt 


know my impatience, and the reaſon for it. 


To fend a man and horſe on purpoſe ; as I did! 
My imagination chained to the belly of the beaſt, in 


order to keep peace with him] Now he is got to this 


place; Now to that; Now to thee. 


Now (a letter given him) whip and ſpur upon the 
return. This town juſt entered, not ſtaying to bait : 


That village paſſed by: Leaves the wind behind him; 


in a foaming {weat man and horfe. 

And in this way did he actually enter Lord M.'s 
court-yard. 

The reverberating pavement brought me down 
The letter, Will! Lhe letter, dog !—The letter Sir- 
rah! 

No letter, Sir Then wildly ſtaring round me, 
fits clenched, and grinning like a maniac, Confound 
thee for a dog, and him that ſent thee without one! 
—This moment out of my ſight, or TIl fcatter thy 
ſtupid brains thro” the air; ſnatching from his holſters 


2 piſtol, while the raſcal threw himſelf from the foam- 
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ing beaſt, and ran to avoid the fate, which 1 wiſhed 
with all my ſoul thou hadſt been within che reach 
of me, to have met with. 

But, to be as meek as a lamb to one who has me 
at his mercy, and can wring and torture my foul as he 
pleaſes, What canſ? thou mean to fend back my varlet 
without a letter ?—I will ſend away by day-dawn 
another fellow upon another beaſt for what thou haſt 
written; and I charge thee on thy allegiance, char 
thou diſpatch him not back empty handed. 


LETTER IXXX. 


Mr. BRAND To Join HARLO WF, Fig: 

5 4 inclejed in the fun J 
Worthy Sir, my very good Friend and Patron, 

I ARRIVED in town yeſterday, after a tolerably 
pleaſant journey (conſidering the hot weather and 
duſty roads.) I put up at the Bull and Gate in Hol- 
burn, and haſtened to Covent-garden. I ſoon found 
the houſe where the unhappy lady lodges. And, 
in the back ſhop, had a good deal of diſcourſe with 
Mrs. Smith, (her landlady) whom I found to be ſo 
highly prepoſſ ad in her favour, that I ſaw it would not 
anſwer your deſires to take my information altogether 
from her, and beiag obliged to attend my parronz 
who, to my ſorrow, 


CM. 1 et aliena vivere quadra. 


I find wants much waiting upon, and is another ſort of 
man than he was at college, For, Sir, (inter nat, 
Honour change manners. For the aforeſaid cauſes | 
thought it would beſt anſwer all the ends of the com- 


miſſion you honoured me with, to engage in the . 
ſire 
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ſred ſcrutiny, the wife of a particular friend, who 
lives almoſt over againſt the houſe where the lodges, 


and who is a gentlewoman of character and fobriety, 


a mother of children, and one who knows the world 


well. | 


To her I applied myſelf, therefore, and gave her a 
ſhort hiſtory of the caſe, and defired the would very 
particularly enquire into the conduct of the unhappy 
young lady; her preſent way of life and ſubſlence ; 
her viſitors, her emplcyments, and ſuch like; for theſe, 
Sir, you know, are the things whereof you wiſhed to 
be informed. 

Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon the gentlewoman 
aforeſaid, this day.; and to my very great trouble (be- 
cauſe 1 know it will be to yours, and likewiſe to all your 
worthy. family's) I muſt ſay, that I do find things look 
a little more dazk/y, than I hoped they would. For, 
alas! Sir, the gentlewoman's report turns not out ſo 


favourable for Miſs's reputation, as J withed as 901 


wiſhed, and as every one of her friends wiſhed. * But 
ſo it is throughout the world, that one ſalſe ſlep gene- 
rally brings on another; and peradventure à «vorſc, 
and a fill xvorſe ; till the poor limed ſoul, (a very fit 
epithet of the divine Quarles's !) is quite entangled, 
and (without infinite mercy ) loſt for ever. 

It ſeems, Sir, ſhe is, notwithſtanding, in a very // 
Pate of health. In this, both gentlewomen (that is to 
ſay, Mrs. Smith her landlady, and my friend's wife) 
agree. Yet ſhe goes often out in a chair, to prayers, 
(as it is ſaid.) But my friend's wife tells me, that no- 
thing is more common in London, than that the fre- 
quenting of the church at morning prayers, is made 
the pretence and cover for private a//ignations. What 
a ſad thing is this! that what was deſigned for whole- 
ome nourijiament to the poor foul, ſhould be turned into 
rang paiſan But as Mr. Daniel de Foe, an ingenious 


man 
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man, tho' a diſſenter, obſerves (But indeed it is an old 
proverb; only I think he was the firſt that put it in. 
to verſe) eee TTY 


God never had a houſe of pray'r, 5 
But Satan had a chapel there. 


Yet, to do the lady zſtice, no-body comes home 
with her: Nor indeed can they, becauſe ſhe goes for- 
ward and backward in a ſedan or chair (as they call it.) 
But then there is a gentleman of ne good character (an 
intimado of Mr. Lovelace's) who is a conſtant viſiter 
of her, and the people of the houſe, whom he re- 
gales and treats, and has (of conſequence) their high 
good words. | 5 

I have hereupon taken the trouble (for J love to be 
exaf in any commiſſion J undertake) to inquire parti. 
cularly about this gentleman, as he is called (albeit ] 
hold no man ſo but by his actions: For, as Juvenal 
ſays, Jnjn og RL Se ng 
7 ——Nibz:litas fola oft atque unica virtus ) 


And this I did before I would fit down to write to 
vou. : | | 


. 


upwards of 1000 pounds by the year; and is now in 
mourning for an uncle who left him very confidera- 
bly befides. He bears a very profligate character as 
to women (for I enquired particularly about That, ) 


and is Mr. Lovelace's more eſpecial privado, with 


whom he holds a regular correſpondence ; and has 
been often ſeen with Miſs (tete a tete) at the æwindoꝛu: 
In no bad way, indeed: But my friend's wife is of 
opinion, that all is not as iz ſhould be. And, indeed, 
it is mighty ſtrange to me, if Miſs be ſo nctable a pe- 
nitent (as is repreſented) and if ſhe have ſuch an aver- 
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His name is Belford. He has a paternal eſtate of 
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ſon to Mr. Lovelace, that ſhe will admit his privado 


into her retirements, and {ee no other company. 

I underſtand, from Mrs. Smith, that Mr. Hick- 
man was to ſee her ſome time ago, from Miſs Howez 
and Iam told, by another hand (You ſee, Sir, how 
diligent I have been to execute the commiſſions you had 
oiven me) that he had no extraordinary opinion of this 
Belford, at firſt; tho' they were ſeen together one 
morning by the oppoſite neighbour, at breakfaſt with 
Miſs : And another time this Belford was obſerved 
to watch Mr. Hickman's coming from her; ſo that, 
as it ſhould ſeem, he was mighty zealous to gratiate 
himſelf with Mr. Hickman; no doubt to engage 
him to make a favourable report to Miſs Howe of the 
intimacy he was admitted into by her unhappy friend , 


who, { as ſhe i is very il) may mean no harm in Ae N 


ing his viſits (for he, it ſeems, brought to her, or re- 
commended, at leaſt, the doctor and apothecary that 
attend her:) But I think, upon the whole, it Jooketh 
nat wvell. | 

I am ſorry, Sir, I cannot give you a better account 
of the young lady's W But, what ſhall we 
ſay? b 

15 Uvagus conſpectl livorum ducit uva, 


as Jouvenal obſerves. 
One thing I am afraid of ; which is, That Miſs 
may be under meceſ/ities, and that this Belford (who, 


as Mrs. Smith owns, has ffered her money, which ſhe, 


at the time, refuſed) may find an opportunity to 7ake 
odoantage of thoſe neceſſities: And it is well ob- 
ſerved by the poets, that | 


Ag formeſam poteris ſervare puellam : 
Nunc prece, nunc auro forma petita ruit. 


And 
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And this Belford (who is a bold man, and has, as 
they ſay, the lot of one) may make good that of 
Horace (with whoſe writings you are ſo well ac- 
ä nobody better) 


Audam omnio perpeti, 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Forgive me, Sir, for what I am going to write: 
But if you could prevail upon the reſt of your fa- 
mily, to join in the ſcheme with you and her virtucys 
er, Mils Arabella, and the archdeacon, and I once 
talked of, (which is to perſuade the unhappy young 
lady to go, in ſome creditable manner, to ſome one of 
the foreign colonies) reputation and credit of all her 
fawily, and a great deal of vexation moreover. For 
it is my humble opinion, that you will, hardly any of 
you, enjoy yourſelves while this (once innocent) young 
lady is in the way of being ſo frequently heard of by 
you: And this would put her out of the away both X 
this Bel for and of that Lovelace, ond it might perad- 
venture, prevent as much ew/ as ſcandal. 
You will forgive me, Sir, for this my plainneſs. 
Ovid pleads for me. 


Adulator nullus amicus erit. 


And I have no view but that of approving myſelf 
a zealous awell-wiſher to all your worthy family (where- 
to I owe a great number of obligations) and very par- 


Bcularly, Sir. 5 
Your obliged and humble Servant, 
Fedn. Aug 9. Ei. Ias BLAxp. 
— 2 P. &. 


T. 
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P. S. I ſhall give you further hints when I come 


down (which will be in a few days;) and who 


my informants were; but by hefe you will ſee, 
that I have been very aſhdious (for the time) in 
the taſk you ſet me upon. 

The lengib of my letter you will excuſe ; for I need 
not tell you, Sir, what narrative, complex, and 
converſation letters (ſuch a one as nine require. 


: Every one to his lalent. Letter writing is mine, 
- 1 will be bold to fay; and that my cor reſponclence 


was much coveted at the Univerſity, on that ac- 
count. But this I ſhould not have taken upon 
me to mention; only in defence of the length 
of my letter; for no body writes ier or P- thier, 
w 3 the ſubject is upon common forms only 
but ia apologizing for my profixity, J am adding 
to the fault, (it it were. one, which, however, 
I cannot think it to be, the ſbject conſidered: 
But this I have ſaid before in other words:) So, 
Sir, if you will excuſe my pheript, I am ſure 
you will not find fault with my Jetter. 
I think I have nothing to add until I have the 
js. honour ef attending you in pern; but that I 
am, as above, &c. &. &c. F. B. 


LETTER IXXXI 
Ar. BL rouD, To 9 Nobkur Lovutacts £74; 


ar- 


ue wight Aug. 30. 


IT was lucky enough that our two ſervants met at 
Hannab's, which gave me ſo good an opportunity of 
exchanging their letters time enough for Ire to re- 
turn to his maſter early in the day. 


Vor, VII. Q_ | Thon 
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3 
Thou doſt well to brag of thy capacity for ma. 
naging ſervants, and to ſet up for correcting our 
poets in their characters of this claſs of people, when, 
like a madman, thou canſt beat their teeth out, and at- 
tempt to ſhoot them thro' the head, not for bringing 
to thee what they had no power to obtain. 
| You well obſerve that you would have made ; 
thorough pac'd Lawyer. The whole of the conver. 
tion- piece between you and the Colonel, affords x 
convincing proof, that there is a blackfand white ſide 
to every cauſe : But what muſt the conſcience of 1 
partial whitener of his ozen cauſe, or blackener of 


another's, tell him, while he is throwing duſt in the 


eyes of his judges, and all the time knows his own 


uilt. FI 
. The Colonel, I ice, is far from being a faultleſs 


man: But while he ſought not to carry his point by 


breach of faith, he has an excuſe which thou haſt 
not. But with reſpect to him, and to us all, I can 
now, with deteſtation-of ſome of my own actions, ſee, 
that the taking advantage of another perſon's good 
opinion of us, to injure (perhaps to ruin) that other, 
is the moſt ungenerous wickedneſs that can be com- 
mitted. ” 115 
Man acting thus by man, we ſhould not be at a 
| loſs to give ſuch actions a name: But is it not doubly 
and trebly aggravated, when ſuch advantage is taken 
of an inexperienced and innocent young creature, 
whom we pretend to love above all the women in the 
world; and when we ſeal our pretences by the moſt 
ſolemn vows and proteſtations of inviolable honour, 
that we can invent? 8 
1 ſee that this gentleman is the beſt match thou 
ever couldſt have had upon all accounts: His ſpirit 
ſuch another impetuous one as thy own 3 ſoon 7 
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fire; vindictive; and only differing in This, that the 
cauſe he engages in is a juſt one. But commend me 


to honeſt brutal Mowbray, who, before he knew the 


cauſe, offers his ſword in thy behalf againſt a man 
who had taken the injured fide, and whom he had 
never ſeen before. 5 

As ſoon as I had run thro” your letters, and that 
incendiary Brand's (by the latter of which I ſaw to 
what cauſe a great deal of this laſt implacableneſs of 
the Harlowe family is owing) I took coach to Smith's, 
altho' I had been come from thence but about an 
hour, and had taken leave of the lady for the night. 

I ſent down for Mrs. Lovick, and deſired her, in 
the firſt place, to acquaint the lady (who was buſied 
in her cloſet) that I had letters from Berks : In which 
I was informed that the interview between Col. Mor- 
den and Mr. Lovelace had ended without ill conſe- 
quences, that the Colonel intended to write to her 
rery ſoon, and was intereſting himſelf mean while in 
her favour, with her relations; that I hoped, that 
this agreeable news would be a means of giving her 
good reſt; and I would wait upon her in the morn- 
ing, by the time fhe ſhould return from prayers, with 
all the particulars. | | 
She ſent me word, that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee 
me in the morning; and was highly obliged to me 
for the good news I had ſent her up. . 

I then, in the back-ſhop, read to Mrs. Lovick and 
to Mrs. Smith, Brand's letter, and aſked. them, if 
they could gueſs at the man's informant? They were 
not at a loſs, Mrs. Smith having ſeen the ſame fel- 
low, Brand who had talked with her, as I mentioned 
in a former, come out of a milliner's ſhop over- againſt 
them; which milliner, ſhe ſaid, had alſo been lately 
very inquiſitive about the lady, 


Q 2 
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I wanted no further hint ; but bidding them take 
no notice to the lady of what I had reac, I ſhot over 
the way, and aſking for the miſtreſs of the houſe, ſhe 

Came to me. 

Retiring with her, at her invitation, into her par- 
Jour, I deſired to know, if ſhe was acquainted with a 
young country clergyman of the name of Brand. She 
heſitatingly, ſeeing me in ſome emotion, owned, that 
ſhe had ſome ſmall knowledge of the gentleman. 
Juſt then came in her huſband, who is, it ſeems, 1 
petty officer in the exciſe, and not an ill-behaved 
man, who owned a fuller knowledge of him. 

I have the copy of a letter, ſaid I, from this Brand, 
in which he has taken great liberties with my charac- 
ter, and with that of the moſt unblameable lady in the 
world, which he grounds upon informations that 
you, Madam, have given him. And then I read to 
them ſeveral paſſages in his letter, and aſked. What 
foundation ſhe had for giving that fellow ſuch im- 
preſſions of either of us? 

They knew not what to anſwer.: But, at laſt, ſaid, 
that he had told them how wickedly the young lady 
had run away from her parents: What worthy and 
rich people they were: In what favour he ſtood with 
them; and that they had employed him to inquire 
after her behaviour, viſiters, &c. 

They ſaid, That indeed they knew very little of the 
you ng Lady ; but that [Curſe upon their cenſorioul- 
nest J it was but too natural .to think, that where a 
lady had given way to a deluſion, and taken ſo wrong 
a ſtep, ſhe would not ſtop there: That the moſt ſa- 
cred places and things were but.too often made a cloak 
for bad actions. That Mr. Brand had been inform- 


ed (perhaps by ſome enemy of mine) that I was a man 
of very free principles, and an inlimadds, as he calls it, 
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of the man who had ruined her. And in that their 
couſin Barker, a mantua-maker, who lodged up one 


pair of ſtairs, (and who, at their defire, came down, 
and confirmed what they faid) had often from her 


window, ſeen me with a lady in her chamber, talking 
very earneſtly together: And that Mr. Brand being. 
unable to account for her adm: tting my viſits, and 
knowing I was but a new acquaintance of hers, and 
n old one of Mr. Lovelace's, thought himſelf 
obliged to lay theſe matters before her friends. 

This was the ſum and ſubſtance of their tale. O. 
how I curſed the cenſoriouſneſs of this plaguy triu m. 
virate | A parſon, a milliner, and a mantua-maker ! 
The two latter, not more by Eine led to adorn t! 


per ſon, than generally by /candal to deſtroy the rep- 


tations of thoſe they have a mind to exerciſe the! 
talents upon |. 


| The two women took great pains to perſuade me, 
chat they were people of conſcience —Of conſe- 


quence, I told them, too much addicted, I doubted, 


to cenſure other people who pretended not to their 
ſtrictneſs; for that I had ever found cenſoriouſneſs, 


narrownets, and uncharitablenets to prevail too much 


with thoſe who affected to be thought more pions 


than their neighbours, 
That was not them, they ſaid ; that they had ſince 


inquired into the lady's character and manner of life, 
and were very much concerned to think any thing 


they had ſaid ſhould be made uſe of againſt her: And 


as they heard from Mrs. Smith, that ſhe was not 
likely to live long, they ſhould be ſorry the ſhould go 
out of the world-a ſufferer by their means, or with 
an ill opinion of them, tho ſtrangers to her. The huſ- 
band offered to write, if 1 pleated, to Mr. Brand, in 
vindication of the lady; and the two women ſaid, 
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they ſhould be glad to wait upon her in perſon, t. 
beg her pardon for any thing {he had reaſon to take 
amiis from them ; becauſe they were now convinced 
that there was not fuch another young lady in the 
world, 

I told them, "That the leaſt ſaid of the affair to the 
lady in her preſent circumſtances, was beſt. That 
ſhe was fond of taking all occaſions, to find excuſes 
for her relations on their unplacableneſs to her; 
That therefore I ſhoukd take fone notice to her of 
the uncharitable and weak ſurmizes which gave birth 
to fo vile a ſcandal. But that I ſhould have him, Mr. 
Walton, (tor that is the hufband's name) write to his 


acquaintance Brand, as ſoon as poſible, as he had 
oftered,—And fo I left them,. 


LE. 
Mr. Brlrogp, To RobRRT LoveLace, Ei- 
Thurſday, 11 Check, Aug. Jt. 


I AM juſt come from the lady, whom 1 left chear- 
ful and Serene. 

She thanked me for my communication of the 
preceding night. I read to her ſuch parts of your 
letters, as I could read to her; and I thought it was 
a gocd teſt to diſtinguiſh the froth and whipt-ſylla- 
bub in them from the cream, in what one could and 
could not read to a woman of ſo fine a mind! ſince 
four parts out of ſix of thy letters, which I thought 
entertaining as I read them to myſelf, appeared to me, 
when I would have read them to her, moſt abomina- 
ble ſtuff, and gave me a very contemptible idea of 
thy talents, and of my own judgment. 1 

. | 16 


tween you and Colonel Morden ended fo amicably, 


her you had had between yon; and faid, ſhe muſt 


let her read it herſelf; for, ſaid ſhe, the contents 
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She was far from rejoicing, as I had done, at the 
diſappointment her letter gave you when explained. 

She {aid, ſhe meant only an innocent allegory that 
might carry inſtruction and warning to you, when the 
meaning was taken, as well as anſwer her own hopes 
for the time. It was run off in a hurry, She was 
afraid, it was not quite right in Hen. But hoped the 
end would excuſe, if it could not juſtify, the means 
And then ſhe again expreſſed a good deal of appre- 
henſion, left you fhould ſtill take it into your head to- 
moleſt her, when her time, ſhe ſays, is ſo ſhort, that 
he wants every moment of it; repeating what the 
had once ſaid before, That when ſhe wrote, the was 
{6 ill, that ſhe believed, ſhe ſhould not have lived till 
now: If ſhe had thought ſhe ſhould, ſhe muſt have 
thought of an expedient that would have better an- 
ſwered her intentions; hinting” at a removal out of 
the knowledge of us both. _ 

But ſhe was much pleafed that the conference be- 


after two or three ſuch violent fallies, as I acquainted 


abſolutely depend upon the promiſe I had given her 
to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to prevent further mif- 
chief on her account. | 

She was pleaſed with the juſtice you did her cha- 
racter to her couſin. 5 

She was glad to hear, that he had ſo kind an opi- 
nion of her, and that he would write to her. 

[ was under an unneceſſary concern, how to break 
to her, that I had the copy of Brand's vile letter : 
Unnecefary, I fay ; for ſhe took it juſt as you thought 
ſhe would, as an excuſe ſhe wiſhed to have for the 
implacableneſs of her friends; and begg'd I would 


cannot diſturb me, be they what they will. * 
; Q 4 I gave #1 
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I gare it her, and ſhe read it to herſelf, a tear now. 
and-then ready. to ſtart, and a ſigh ſometimes 1 inter- 


poſing. 


% 


She gave me back the letter with great and ſur. 


priſing cabnnefſs, conſidering the ſubject. 
There was a time, faid the, and that not long ſince, 
when ſuch a letter as this would have grcatly | pained 
me. But I hope, I have now got above all theſe 
things ; for I can refer to your kind offices, and Miſs 
Howe s, the juſtice that will be done to my memory 
among my friends. There is a good and a bad light 
in which every thing that befals us may be taken. If 
the human mind will buſy itfelf to make the werſt of 
every diſagreeable occurrence, it vill never want woe. 
This letter, affecting as the ſubject of it is to my re- 


— 


putat ton, gives me more OWEN than pain, becauſe 1 


can gather ſrom it, that had not my friends been pre- 
poſſeſled or miſinformed, by raſh and cfictous per- 
ſons, who are always at hand to flatter or ſooth the 

aflions of the affluent, they could not have been ſo 
immoveably determined againſt me. But now, they 
are ſufficiently cleared from every imputation of un- 
forgiveneſs ; for, while I appeared to them in the 


character of a vile hypocrite, pretending a true pe- 


nitence, yet giving up myſelf to profligate courles, 
how could I expect either their pordon or bleſſing? 

But, Madam, faid J, you'll ſee by the date of. this 
letter, Auguſt 9, that their ſeverity, pr evious to that, 
cannot be excuſed by it 


It imports me much, replied ſhe, on account of my 


preſent wilhes, as to the office you are fo kind to 


undertake, that you ſhould not think harſhly of my 
friends. 


cruel, 


| {incere 


I muſt own to you, that I have been apt 
{metimes myſelf to think them not only ſevere, but 
Sullering minds will be partial to their own 
cauſe and merits. Knowing their own hearts, if 


2 
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ſincere, they are apt to murmur. when harſhly treat- 
ed: But if they are not believed to be innocent by 
perſons, who have a right to decide upon their con- 
duct according to their own judgments, how can it 
be helped? Beſides, Sir, how do you know, that 
there are not about my friends as well-meaning miſ- 
reprefenters as Mr. Brand really ſeems to be? But 
be this as it will, there is no doubt that there are and 
have been multitudes of perſons, as innocent as my- 
ſelf, who have ſuffered upon ſurmiſes as little proba- 
ble as thoſe on which Mr. Brand founds his judg- 
ment. Your intimacy, Sir, with Mr. Lovelace, and 
(may I ſay?) a character which, it ſeems, you have 
een leſs ſolicitous formerly about juſtifying, than 
perhaps you will be for the future; and your frequent 
viſits to me, may well be thought to be queſtionable 
circumſtances in my conduct. 
I could only admire her in ſilence. 
But you ſee, Sir, proceeded the, how neceſſary it 


is for young people of our ſex, to be careful of our 
company: And how much, at the ſame time, it be- 
hoves young gentlemen to be chary of their own re- - 


putation, were it only for the ſake of ſuch of ours, as. 


they may mean honourably by; and who otherwiſe 
may ſuffer in their good names for being ſeen | in 


their company. : 

As to Mr. Brand, 1 ſhe, he is to be 
tied; and let me injoin you, Mr. Belford, not 5 
take up any reſentments againſt him which may be 
detrimental either to his perſon or his fortunes. Let 


his function and his good meaning plead for him. 


He will have concern enough, when he finds every 
body whoſe diſpleaſure I now labour under, acquit- 
ting my memory of perverſe guilt, and Joining in a 
gener al pity for 1 me. 


. This, 


346 „ inen of | 
This, Lovelace, is the lady whoſe life thou haſt 


curtailed in the bloſſom of it How many opportu- 


nities muſt thou have had of admiring her ineſti- 


mable worth, yet couldſt have thy ſenſes ſo much. 


abſorbed in the Wo in her charming perſon, as 


to be blind to the AN EIL. that ſhines out in ſuch full 


glory in her mind? Indeed, I have ever thought 
myſelf, when bleſt with her Converſation, in the 
company of a real angel: And J am ſure it would be 
impoſſible for me, were ſhe to be as beautiful, and 
as crimſoned over with health as I haye ſeen her, to 
have the leaſt thought of Sex, when TI heard her talk. 
Thurſday, three o'clock. Aug. 31. 
On my re-viſit to the lady, I found her almoſt as 


much a ſufferer from joy, as the had ſometimes been 


from grief: For ſhe had juſt received a very kind let- 
ter from her couſin Morden; which ſhe was ſo good 
as to communicate to me. As ſhe ha1 already begun 


to anſwer it, I begg'd leave to attend her in the 


evening, that I might not interrupt her in it. 
The letter is a very tender one“ * * * 
| Here Mr. Belford gives the ſubſtance of it upon his 
memory. [See the next letter.) And then adds: 
But, alas! all will be now too late. For the de- 
cree is certainly gone out. The world is unworthy 


of her! 
LN. 
Colonel Morpen, To Miſs CL. HARLowr: 


My dear couſin, Tueſday, Aug. 29. 


PERMIT me to condole thoſe misfortunes, which 
have occaſioned ſo unhappy a difference between you, 


and 


* 


. 
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and the reſt of your family: and to offer my affiſt- 
ance, to enable you to make the beſt of What has 
happened. 

You have fallen into moſt diviegrrdey' hands. The 
letter I wrote to you from Florence, I find, came too 
late to have its hoped for effect. I am very ſorry it 
did: As I am that I did not come fooner to England 
in perſon. 

But, forgetting paſt things, let us look forward. I 
have been with Mr. Lovelace, and Lord M. I need 
not tell you, it ſeems, how defirons all the family are 
of the honour of an alliance with you; nor how 
excecdingly earneſt the former is to make you all the 
reparation in his power. 

I think, my dear couſin, that you cannot now do 
better than to give him the honour of your hand. 
He ſays ſuch juſt and great things of your virtue, and 


fo heartily condemns himielf, that J think there is 


great and honourable room tor your forgiving him : 
And the more, as it ſeems you are determined againſt 
a legal proſecution. 


Your effectual forgiveneſs of him, it is evident to 


me, will accelerate a general reconciliation: For, at 
preſent, my other couſins cannot perſuade themſelves, 
that he is in earneſt to do you juſtice; or that you 
would refuſe him, if you believed he was. 
But, my dear couſin, there may poſſibly be ſome- 
thing in this affair, to which I may be a ſtranger. If 


there be, and you will acquaint me with it, all that 


a naturally warm heart can do i in your behalf, ſhall 
be done. 


Nothing but my endeavour to ſerve you here has 


© hitherto prevented me from affuring you of this by 


word of mouth: For I long to fee you, after fo many 


years ablence. I hope I tall de able, in my next 


viſits 
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viſits to my ſeveral couſins, to ſet all right. Proud 
ſpirits, when convinced that they have carried re. 


ſentments too high, want but a good excuſe to con. 


deſcend: And parents muſt always love the child 
they once loved. | 

Mean while, I beg the favour of a few lines, to 
know if you have reaſon to doubt Mr. Lovelace's 
{incerity. For my part, I can have none, if I am to 
judge from the converſation that paſſed yeſterday be- 
tween him and me, in preſence of Lord M. 
Tou will be pleaſed to direct for me at your uncle 

Anthony's. 3 TG 

Permit me, my deareſt couſin, till I can procure a 
happy reconciliation between you and your father, 
and brother, and uncles, to ſupply the place to you 
of all thoſe near relations, as well as that of 
Tua ur affeflionate Kinſman, and humble Servant, 

WM. Moxvex. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 
Miſs CL. HarLows, To Wa. Mospey, E. 


T hurſiay, Aug. 31. 


F MOST heartily congratulate you, dear Sir, on 


your return to your native country, = 

I heard with much pleaſure that you were come; 
but I was both afraid and aſhamed, till you encou— 

raged me by a firſt notice, to addreſs myſelf to you. 
How conſoling is it to my wounded heart to find, 

that you have not been carried away by that tide of 

reſentment and diſpleaſure, with which I have been 


ſo unbappily overwhelmed—But that, while my ſtill 


nearer relations have not thought fit to examine into 


the trutly of vile reports raiſed againſt me, you have 


= informed 


6 > GS 
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informed yourſelf (and generouſly credited the' infor- 
mation,) that my error was owing more to my mis- 
fortune than my fault. 

I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt Mr. Lies 8 
ſincerity in his offers of marriage: Nor that all his 
relations are heartily deſirous of ranking me among 
them. 1 have had noble inſtances of their eſteem 


for me, on their apprehending that my father's diſ- 


pleature mult have ſubjected me to difficulties : And 
this, after I had abſolutely refuſed heir preſſing ſo- 
licitations in their Kinſman's favour, as well as his 
FW. 

Nor think me, my dear couſin, blameable for re- 
fuſing him. I had given Mr. Lovelace no reaſon to 


think me a weak creature. If I had, a man of his. 


character might have thought himſelf warranted to 


endeavour to make ungenerous advantage of the 
weakneſs he had been able to inſpire. The conſci- 


outnels of my own weakneſs (in that caſe) might have 


brought me to a compoſition with Yi wickedneſs. 
I can indeed forgive him. But that is, becauſe 1 
think his crimes have ſet me above him. Can I be 


above the man, Sir, to whom I ſhall give my hand 


and my vows; and with them a ſanction to the moſt 
premeditated baſeneſs ? No, Sir, let me ſay, that 
your couſin Clariſſa, were ſhe likely to live many 
years, and that (if ſhe married not this man) in pe- 
nury and want, deſpiſed and forſaken by all her 
friends, puts not fo high a value upon the conveni- 


encies of life, nor upon life itſelf, as to ſeek to re- 


obtain the one, or to preſerve the other, by giving 
ſuch a ſanction: A ſanction, which (were ſhe 40 fer- 
firm ber duty) would reward the violater. 


Nor is it ſo much from Pride, as from Principle, 


that 1 ſay this. What, Sir, when Virtue, when 


Chaſtity 
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Chaſtity is the crown of a woman, and particularly 
of a Wife, ſhall your couſin ſtoop to marry the man 
who could not form an attempt upon hers, but upon 
a preſumption, that ſhe was capable of receiving his 
offered hand, when he had found himſelf miſtaken 
in the vile opinion he had conceived of her? Hi. 
therto he has not had reaſon to think me weak. 
Nor will I give him an inſtance ſo flagrant, that weak 


I am), in a point in which it would be criminal to be 


found weak. 

One day, Sir, you will perhaps know all my ſtory, 
But, whenever it is known, | beg, that the author 
of my calamities may not be vindictively ſought after, 
He could not have been the author of them, but for 
a ſtrange concurrence of unhappy cauſes. As the 
Law will not be able to reach him when I am gone, 
any other ſort of vengeance terriftes me but to think 
of. For, in ſuch a cafe, ſhould my friends be %, 
what honour would his death bring to my memory ? 
If any of them ſhould come to misfortune, how 
would my fault be aggravated ! SES 
God long preferve you, my deareſt couſin, and 
bleſs you but in proportion to the confolation you have 
given me, in letting me know that you ſtill love me; 
and that I have One near and dear relation who can 
pity and forgive me (and then will you be great!y 

- blefſed—): is the prayer of : 

Nour ever grateful and affectianate 

| CL. HarLowe. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IXXxv. 


Mr. Lovelace, To JoHN BELTORD, Ei 
In anſwer to his letters of Auguſt 26, 28—29. 


Thurſday, Aug. 31. 
I CANNOT but own, that I am cur to the heart 


by this Miſs Harlowe's interpretation of her letter. 


She ought never to be forgiven. She, a meek per- 
ſon, and a penitent, and innocent, and pious, and 


I know not what who can deceive with a foot in the 


rave! 
Tis evident that ſhe ſat down to write this letter 
with a deſign to miflead and deceive. And if ſhe be 
capable of That, at ſuch a criſis, ſhe has as much 


need of God's forgiveneſs, as I have of hers : And, 


with all her cant of Charity and Charity, if the be not 


more ſure of it, than I am of her real pardon ; and 


if ſhe take the thing in the light ſhe ought to take 
itin; ſhe will have a few darker moments yet to 
come than ſhe ſeems to expect. 

Lord M. himſelf, who is not one of thoſe (to ſpeak 
in his own phraſe) 20h can penetrate a mill/lone, 1 
the deceit, and thinks it unworthy of her; tho' my 
couſins Montague vindicate her. And no wonder : 
This curſed partial ſex [I hate em all- by my ſoul, 


| hate 'em all] will never allow any thing againſt an 


individual of it, where ours is concerned. And why, 
Becauſe, if they cenſure deceit in another, they muſt 
condemn their own hearts. 

She is to ſend me a letter after ſhe is in heaven, is 
ſhe? The devil take ſuch allegories ; and the devil 


| take thee for calling this abſurdity an ianaceut artifice! 


Einſilt upon it, that if a woman of her character, 
at 
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at ſuch a critical time, 1s to be juſtified i in ſuch a de. 
ception, a man in full health and vigour of body 
and mind, as I am, may be-excuſed for all his ſtra. 
tagems and attempts againit her. And, thank my 
ſtars, I can now fit me down with a quiet conſcience 
on that ſcore. By my ſoul I can, Jack. Nor hz; 
any-body, who can acquit her, a right to blame »:. 
But with ſome, indeed, every thing he does muſt be 
good, every thing J do muſt be bad—And why ? 
Becauſe ſhe has always taken care to coax the ſtupid 
misjudging world, like a «v5man : While I have con- 
ſtantly defied and deſpiſed! its cenſures like a man. 

But, notwithſtanding all, you may let her know 
from me, that I will 107 malen her, ſince my vilits 
would be ſv ſhocking to her: And J hope {he will 
take this into her conſideration, as a piece of gene- 
roſity, that the could hardly expect, after the de- 
ception ſhe has put upon me. And let her further 
know, that if there be any thing in my power, that 
will contribute either to her eaſe or honour, I will 
obey her, at the very firſt intimation, however dif. 
_ graceful or detrimental to myſelf. All this, to make 
her unapprehenſive, and that the may have nothing 
to pull her back. 

It her curſed relations could be brought as chear- | 
fully to perform their parts, Fd anſwer life for life for 
her recovery. 

But who, that has ſo many Indicrous | images raiſed 
in his mind by thy aukward penitence, can forbear 
laughing at thee ? Spare, I beſeech thee, dear Bel. 
ford, for the future, all thy own afpirations, if thou 
wouldſt not diſhonour thoſe of an angel indeed. 
When I came to that paſſage, where thou ſayſt, 
that thou conſidereſt her as one ſent from heaven, 
to draw thee after her for the heart of me, I could 
not for an hour put thee out of my head, in the at- 
titude 
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titude of Dame Elizabeth Carteret, on her monument 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey. If thou never obſervedit it, 
go thither on purpoſe; and there wilt thou fee this 
dame in effigy, with uplifted head and hand, the lat- 
ter taken hold of by a Cupid every inch of ſtone, 
one clumſy foot lifted up alſo, aiming, as the ſculp- 
tor deſigned it, to aſcend; but ſo executed, as would 
rather make one imagine, that the ßgure (without 


ſhoe or ſtocking, as it is, tho? the reſt of the body is 
robed) was looking up to its corn-cutter : he other 


riveted to its native earth, bemired, like thee (in- 
merjed thou calleſt it), beyond the noſlbility of un- 
ſticking itſelf. Bot h figur es, thou wilt find, ſeem to 
be in a contention, the bigger, whether it ſhould 
pull down the leffor about its ears—the leſſer (a 
chubby fat little varlet, of a fourth part of the other's 
bignets, with wings not much larger than thoſe of a 
butterfly) whether it ſhould raiie the larger to a 
heaven it points to, hardly big enough to contain the 
great toes of either. 

Thou wilt ſay, perhaps, that the dame's Sevrerhs in 
ane may do credit, in the compariſon, to thine, 
both in grain and ſhape, zwe as thou art all over. 
But that the lady, who, in every thing but in the 
trick ſhe has played me ſo lately, is truly an angel, 
is but ſorrily repreſented by the fat-flank'd Cupid. 
This I allow thee. But yet there is enough in thy 
afpirations, to ſtrike my mind with a reſemblance of 
thee and the lady to the figures on the wretched mo- 
nument; for thou oughteſt to remember, that, pre- 
pared as ſhe may be to mount to her native ſkies, it 
is impoſſible for her to draw after her a heavy fellow, 
who has fo much to-repent of, and amend. 

But now to be ſerious once more, let me tell you, 
Belford, that, if the lady be really ſo ill as you write 


lhe is, it will become you NY Roman ſtyle here !) in 


'a caſe 


7 
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a Cale fo very affecting, to be a little leſs pointed and 
ſarcaſtic in your reflections. For, upon my foul, the 
matter begins to grate me moſt confoundedlty. 

I am now fo impatient to hear oftener of her, that 
I take the hint accidentally given me by our two fel. 
low: meeting at Slough, and reſolve to go to our 
friend Doleman's at Uxbridge z whoſe wife and fiſter, 
as well as he, have ſo frequently prefied me to give 


them my company for a week or two: There fhall 1} - 


be within two hours ride, if any thing ſhould happen 


to induce her to fee me: For it will weil become her 
piety, and avowed charity, ſhould the worit happen 


LThe Lord of heaven and earth, however, avert that 
worſt I] to give me that pardon from her lips, which 


ſhe has denied me by pen and ink. . And as the withes 
my reformation, fhe knows not what good effects 


ſuch an interview may have upon me. FO 
I fhall accordingly be at Doleman's to-morrow 


morning, by eleven at furtheſt. My fellow will find 
me there at his return from you (with a letter, I 


hope.) I ſhall have Joel with me-likewife, that J 


may ſend the oftener, as matters fall out. Were 1 
to be „ill nearer, or in town, it would be impoffible 


to with-hold- myſelf from ſeeing her. 
But, if the worſt happen!—as, by your continual 
knelling, I know not what to think of it !—(Yet, 


once more, Heaven avert that worſt |!\—How natural 


is it to pray, when one cannot help one's ſelf !)— 
THEN ſay not, in fo many dreadful words what the 
event is—Only, that you adviſe me to take a trip to 
Paris: And that will ſtab me to the heart. 


I ſo well: approve of your generoſity to poor Bel- 


ton's ſiſter, that I have made Mowbray give up his 
legacy, as I do mine, towards her India Bonds, 


When I come to town, Tourville ſhall do the like; 


and 


and 
hon! 


perk: 
N 


you, 


him 
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nd and we wilt buy each a ring to wear in memory of the ig 
he honeſt fellow, with our own money, that we may w 

zerform His will, as well as our 00x. | Fi 
Jat My fellow rides the reſt of the night. I charge yr 
el you, Jack, if you would fave his life, that you fend 3 
ur him not back empty-handed, 1 
r, + 
1 LETTER LXXXVI. bi 
en Mr. Br1.zorm, To Ronrur Lover.act, Fg; A 
- ha an. Night, Aug. 31: = i 
ch WHEN I concluded my laſt, I hoped, that my 19 
es next attendance upon this furpriſing lady would 1 
ts furniſh me with ſome particulars as agreeable, as now #5 
could be hoped for from the declining way the is in, 1 
L by reaſon of the welcome letter ſhe had received from | 
nd her couſin Morden. But it proved quite otherwiſe 1 
1 to me, tho not to Herſelf; for I think I never was 4 
1 more ſhocked in my life than on the occaſion J thall Up: 
2 mention preſently. | | 40 
le When I attended her about ſeven in the evening, 4 
ſhe told me, that the had found herſelf fince I went {8 
al in a very petulant way. Strange, ſhe faid, that the | F 
ty pleaſure ſhe had received from her couſin's letter 1 
al hould have had ſuch an effect upon her. But the i 
55 had given way to a comparative humour, as ſhe might | 
he call it, and thought it very hard, that her nearer re- | 


to lations had not taken the methods with her, which 


: "= 1 9 
„3 — oo 1 
3 Seay di — 3 2 or — — on — 4 


her couſin Morden had begun with; by enquiring ; 
Into her merit or demerit, and giving her cauſe a fair | 
+ audit before condemnation. | | "nl 
1 She had hardly ſaid this, when ſhe ſtarted, and a Y 
s. bluſh overſpread her face, on hearing, as I alſo did, 
+ _ alort of lumbering noiſe upon the ſtairs, as if a large 


trunk il 
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trunk were bringing up between two people : Ang, 
booking upon me with an eye of concern, Blunderers} 
laid ſhe, they have brought i in ſomething two hours 
before the time. Don't be ſurpriſed, Sir : It is all to 
fave you trouble. 

Before I could ſpeak,.in came Mrs. Sith! O Ma- 
dam, ſaid ſhe, What have you done? Mrs. Lovick, 
entering, made the ſame exclamation. Lord have 
mercy upon me, Madam, cry'd I, what have you 
done !—For, the ſtepping at the inſtant to the door, 
the women told me, it was a coffin.—O Lovelace! 
that thou hadit been there at the moment l Thou, 
the cauſe of all theſe ſhocking ſcenes ! Surely thou 
couldſt not have been leſs affected than I, wo have 
no guilt, as to er, to anſwer for. 

* With an intrepidity of a piece with the prepara- 
tion, having directed them to carry it into her bed: 
chamber, ſhe returned to us: They were not to have 
brought it till after dark, ſaid ſhe Pray, excuſe me, 


Mr. Belford : And don't you, Mrs. Lovick, be con- 


cerned :. Nor you, Mrs. Smith. Why ſhould you? 
There is nothing more in it, than the unuſualneſs 
of the thing. Why may we not be as reaſonably 
ſhocked at going to the church where-are the monu- 
ments of our anceſtors, with whoſe duſt we even 
Hope our duſt ſhall be one day A as to be moved 
at ſuch a fight as this ? 


We all remaining ſilent, the women having thei 


aprons at their eyes Why this concern for nothing 


at all, ſaid the ?—If I am to be blamed for any thing, 


it is for ſhewing too much ſolicitude, as it may be 
thought, for this earthly part. I love to do every 
thing for myſelf that I can do. I ever did. Every 
other material point is ſo far done and taken care of, 
that I have had /eifure for things of leſſer moment, 
 Minutenetles may be obſerved, where greater articles 

are 
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are not neglected for them. I might have had this 
to order, perhaps, when lefs fit to order it. I have 


no mother, no ſiſter, no Mrs. Norton, no Mits 
Howe, near me. Some of you muſt have ſeen his 
in a few days, if not now; perhaps have had the 
friendly trouble of directing it. And what is the 
difterence of a few days to gen, when I am gratified, 
rather than diſcompoſed by it ?—1 {hall not die the 
ſooner for ſuch a preparation. Should not Every 
body make their will, that has any thing to bequeath ? 

And who, that maker a will, ſhould be afraid of a 
coffin ?—My dear friends, (ro the women) I have 

conſidered theſe things; do not give me reaſon to 
think yo have not, with ſuch an object before 


you, as you have had in me, for weeks. 


How reaſonable was all this !—It ſhewed, indeed, 
that ſhe herſelf had well conſidered of it. But yet 
we could not help being ſnocked at the thoughts of 
the coffin thus brought in: The lovely perſon be- 
fore our eyes, who is in all likelihood fo foon to fill 
It. 

We were all ſilent ſtill, the women in grief, I in a 
manner ſtunned. She would not aſk me, the ſaid; 


but would be glad, ſince it had thus earlier than ſhe 


had intended been brought in, that her two good 
friends would walk in and look upon it. They would 


be leſs ſhocked, when it was made more familiar to 


their eye, than while their thoughts ran large upon 
it. Don't you lead back, faid ſhe, a ſtarting ſteed 


to the object he is apt to ſtart at, in order to familia- 


rize him to it, and cure his ſtarting ? The fame 
r:afon will Bold in this caſe, Come, my good friends, 
1 will lead you in. 

took my leave; telling her ſhe had done wrong, 
very wrong; and ought not, by any means, to have 
ſuch an object before her. 


2 Tlie 
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The women followed her in.— Tis a ſtrange Sex 


Nothing i is too ſhocking for them to look upon or ſee 


acted, that has but Novelty and Curioſity in it. 
Down 1 poſted; got a chair; and was carried 

home, extremely ſhocked and diſcompoſed : Yet, 

weighing the lady's arguments, I know not why! 


was ſo affected except, as the faid, at the unuſual. 


neſs of the thing. 

While I waited for a chats. Mrs. Smith came 
down, and told me, that there were devices and in- 
ſcriptions upon the lid. Lord bleſs me! Is a coffin 
a proper ſubject to diſplay fancy upon ?—But theſe 
great minds cannot avoid doing extraordinary things! 


. LETTER LEXXVIL. 


Mr. BELroRD, To RoBERT LovELace £/7 ; 


Friday-morn, Sept. I. 


TT is ſurpriſing, that I, a man, ſhould be ſo much 
affected as I was, at ſuch an object as is the ſubject of 


my former letter; who alſo, in my late uncle's caſe, 
12 poor Belton's, had the like before me, and the 
directing of it: When ſhe, a woman, of ſo weak and 
tender a frame, who was to fill it, (ſo ſoon, perhaps, 
to fill it!) could give orders about it, and draw out 
the devices upon it, and explain them with fo little 
concern as the women tell me ſhe did to them laſt 
night, after I was gone. 

I really was ill, and reſtleſs all night, Thou wert 
the ſubject of my execration, as ſhe of my admira- 
tion, all the time I was quite awake: And, when! 


dozed 


El 
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1 gozed, I dreamt of nothing but of flying hour- Fi 
0 glaſſes, deaths heads, ſpades, mattocks, and Eter- i | 
nityz the hint of her devices (as given me by Mrs. 1 

d Smith) running in my head. 6 
t, However, not being able to keep away from 1 
I Smith's, I went thither about ſeven. 'The lady was k 
[. juit gone out: She had ſlept better, I found, than I, iy 
| tho' her ſolemn repoſitory was under her window not i] 

fo far from her bed-ſide. Re | 0 
1 J was prevailed upon by Mrs. Smith and her nurſe "Fl 
n Shelburne (Mrs. Lovick being abroad with her) to * 
ſe go up and lock at the devices. Mrs. Lovick has 0 
| fince ſhewn me a copy of the draught by which all ij 
was ordered. And 1 will give thee a ſketch of the 1 
ſymbols. [ 


The principal device, neatly etched on a plate of 
white metal, is a crowned ſerpent, with its tail in its 
mouth, forming a ring, the emblem of Eternity, and 


in the circle made by it is this inſcription: _ 1K 
; EY a go © © Mo» 1 
h [Then the year] i 
fs | ; | EY | x 
1 For ornaments: At top an hour-glaſs winged. 4 
83 Under the hour-glaſs, on another plate this in 5 
4 ſcription: 5 'q 
: Here the wicked ceaſe from troubling : And Here 4 
the aveary be at rel, Job iii. 17. ] 
rt DOurer the urn, near the bottom: a 
p Turn again unto thy reſt, O my foul ! For the Lord | 
4 hath rewarded thee; And why ? Thi haſt de- 


li vered 
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Itzvered niy ſoul from death ; mine eyes from Years; 
and my feet from falling. 

Over this text is the head of a white lily ſnapt ſhort 
off, and juſt falling from the ſtalk; and this inſcrip. 
tion over that, between the principal Pre and the 
lily : 


T he days of man are but as graſs. 


wind goeth over it, it is gone; and the place 
thereof ſball know it no more, Pf. ciii. 15, 16, 
She excuſed herſelf to the women, on the ſcore of 
her youth, and being uſed to draw for her needle- 
works, for having ſhewn more fauicy than would 
perhaps be thought ſuitable on fo ſolemn an occaſion. 
The date, April 10, ſhe accounted for, as not be- 
ing able to tell what her clofing-day would be; and 
as 'That was the fatal day of her lexving her father's 
houſe. 
She diſcharged the undertaker's bill, after I Was 


gone, with as much chearfulneſs as ſhe could ever 


have paid for the clothes ſhe fold to purchaſe this 
her palace: For ſuch the called it; reflecting upon 
herſelf for the expenſiveneſs of it, ſaying, That they 


might obſerve in her, that pride left not poor mor- | 


tals to the laſt: But indeed ſhe did not know but her 
father would permit it, when furniſhed, to be carried 
down to be depoſited with her anceftors; and, in that 
caſe, ſhe ought not to diſcredit them in her laſt ap- 


| Pearance. 


It is covered with fine black cloth, and lined with 
white ſatin; ſoon, ſhe ſaid to be tarniſhed by viler 
earth than any it could be covered by. 


The burial-dreſs was brought home with it. The 


women had curioſity enough, I ſuppoſe, to ſes her 
open 'That, if ſhe did open it.—And, perhaps, thou 
| B 2 vouldſt 


For he flouriſh. 
eth as a flower of the field : For, as ſoon as the 


vou 
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Fouldſt have been glad' to have been preſent,” to have [7 


inſtant I feel to be moſt true, That there is ſuch a vaſt | ty 


* 
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admired it tool f 

Mrs. Lovick ſaid, 73 tool the liberty to blame 
her; and wiſhed the removal of ſuch an object from 
her bed-chamber, at leaſt: And was ſo affected with 
the noble anſwer ſhe made upon it, that ſhe entered 
it down, the moment {ſhe left her. 

To perſons in health, ſaid ſhe, this ſight may be 
ſhocking; and the preparation, ind my unconcern- 
edneſs in it, may appear affected: But to me, who 
have had ſo gradual a weaning time from the world, 
and ſo much reaſon not to love it, I muſt ſay, Idwell i 
on, I indulge (and, firiftly ſpeaking, I enjoy) the A 
thoughts of death. For, believe me (looking. ted. bu 
faſtly at the awful receptacle): Believe what at this 


ſuperiority of weight and importance in the thought il 
of death, and its hoped for happy conſequences, that 3 
it in a manner annihilates all other conſiderations - 
and concerns. Believe me, my good friends, it does 1 
what nothing elſe can do; it teaches me, by ſtrength- _— 
ening in me the force of the divineſt example, to for- 
give the injuries I have received; and ſhuts out tage 
remembrance of paſt evils from my ſoul. | 1 

And now let me aſk thee, Lovelace, Doſt thou 
think, that, when the time ſhall come that thou 
ſhalt be obliged to launch into the houndleſs ocean of 
Eternity, thou wilt be able (any more than poor Bel- 
ton was) to act thy part with ſuch true her oiſm, as 
this ſweet and tender bloſſom of a woman has mani- 
felted, and continues to manifeſt ! 

O ny it cannot be — And why cannot it 1 WT 
The reaſon is evident: She has no wilful errors. to 
look back upon. with ſelf-reproach and her mind is 
ſrengthened by the conſolations which flow from 


that religious rectitude which has been the guide of 
Vor. VII. R all 
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all her actions; and which has taught her rather te 


- 4 


chooſe to be a ſufferer, than an aggreſſor | t 
This was the ſupport of the divine Socrates, as f 
thou haſt read. When led to execution, his wife la- 1 
menting that he ſhould ſuffer, being innacent, Thou t 
fool, faid he, wouldſt thou wiſh me to be guilty? | y 
| ( 
LETTER LXXXVIII. i 

Mr. BELroRD, To RoexT LovkLAcE, Eſq; 8 
Friday, Sept. 1. 1 


- HOW aſtonifhing, in the midſt of ſuch affecting 
feenes, is thy mirth on what thou calleft my own | 
&ſpirations ! Never, ſurely, was there ſuch another 
man in this world, thy talents and thy levity taken 
together-!—— Surely, what I ſhall fend thee with 
this will affect thee. If not, nothing can, till 55 
aun hour come !—And heavy will then thy reflections 

be 5 e 
l am glad however, that thou enableſt me to aſſure 
the lady, that thou wilt no more moleſt her; that is 
to ſay, in other words, That, after having ruined 
her fortunes, and all her worldly proſpects, thou wilt 
be ſo gracious, as to let her lie down and die in 
Peace. ; 
Thy giving up to poor Belton's ſiſter the little le- 
gacy, and thy undertaking to make Mowbray and 

'Touryille follow thy example, is, I mutt ſay to thy 
honour, of a piece with thy generoſity to thy Roſe- 
bud and her Johnny; and to a number of other good 
actions, in pecuniary matters; altho' thy Roſe- bud 
is, I believe, the only inſtance where a pretty woman 
was concerned, of ſuch a diſintereſted bounty. 

e 
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Upon my faith, Lovelace, I love to praiſe 
thee; and often as thou knoweſt, have I Hudied 
for occafions to do it: Infomuch that when for the 
life of me I could not think of any-thing done by 
thee that deſerved it, I have taken pains to applaud 
the not ungraceful manner in which thou haſt per- 
formed actions that meritted the gallows. 


Now thou art ſo near, I will diſpatch my ſervant. 


to thee, if occaſion requires. But, I fear, I ſhall 
ſoon give thee the news thou apprehendeſt. For 1 
am juſt now ſent for by Mrs. Smith; who has order- 
ed the meſſenger to tell me, that ſhe knew not if the 
lady will be a live when I come. 


Friday, Sept. 1. iu o'clock, at Smith's. 


I coul not cloſe my letter in ſuch an uncertain- 
ty as muſt have added to your impatience. For you 


have, on ſeveral occaſions, convinced me, that the 
ſuſpenſe you love to give would be the greateſt tor- 
ment to you that you could receive. A common caſe 


with all aggreſſive and violent ſpirits, I believe. I 
will juſt mention then (your fervant waiting here till J 


have written), that the lady has had two very ſevere 
fits; in the laſt of which, whilſt ſhe lay, they ſent to 


the doctor, and Mr. Goddard, who both adviſed, 
that a meflenger ſhould be diſpatched for me, as her 
executor 3 being doubtful, whether, if ſhe had a 
third, it would not carry her off. 

She was tolerably recovered by the time I came 


and the doctor made her promiſe before me, that ſhe 


would not attempt any more, while ſo weak to go 
abroad; for, by Mrs. Lovick's deſcription, who at- 


tended her, the ſhortneſs of her breath, her extreme 


weakneſs, and the fervour of her devotions when at 
church, were contraries, which, pulling different 


ways 
R 2 
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ways (the ſoul aſpiring, the body finking) ns her 
tender frame in pieces. 


So much for the preſent. I ſhall detain Win, no 
longer, then juſt to beg, that you will ſend me back 


this pacquet, and the laft. X bur memory, is fo good 
that once reading is all you ever give, or need to 
give, to any thing. And who but ourſelves can make 
out our characters, were you inclined to let any- body 
ſee what paſſes between us? If I cannot be obliged, 
I ſhall be tempted to with-hold Wliat 1 NN till I 
have time to take a copy of it. 

A letter from Miſs Howe is juſt now brought by a 
particular meſſenger, who ſays he muſt carry 
back a few lines in return. But, as the lady is 
juſt retired to lie down, the man is to call again 

a by-and- by. | fy 5 


LETTE R IXXXIX 


Mr. LoVELACE, To Jon BrL ron, Eſq: 


Unbridge, Sept. I. tabelve 7 clock at night. | 


I SEND you the papers with this. You muſt ac- 
count to me honeſtly and fairly when I ſee you, for 
the earneſtneſs with which you write for them. And 
then alſo will we talk about the contents of your laſt 
diſpatch, and about lome of your ſeverc and uritriend- 
ly reflections, * er 

Mean time, . thc doſt, 55 t let the won⸗- 
derful creature leave us] Set before her the. ſin of 
her preparation, as if ſhe thought ſhe could depart 
when ſhe pleaſed. She'll perſuade herſeif' at this 
rate, that ſhe has nothing to do, when all is ready, 
but to lie down, and go to ſleep: And ſuch a Farms 

ancy, 
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fancy as hers will make a reality of a jeſt at any 


time, 
A jeft, I call all that has paſſed between her and 
me; a mere jeſt to die for? For has ſhe not, from 


firſt to laſt, infinitely more triumphed over me, than 
ſuffered from me ? 


Would the ſacred regard I have'for her purity, even 
for her perſonal as well : as intellectual purity, permit, I 


could prove this as clear as the fun. Therefore tel. 


the dear creature, ſhe muſt not be wicked in her pie- 
ty. There is a tho much, as well as a 799 lilile, even in 
righteouſneſs. Perhaps ihe does not think of that.— 
O that ſhe would have permitted my attendance, as 

obligingly as ſhe does of thine ! The dear faul 


uſed to love humour. I remember the time that ſhe 


knew how to ſmile at a piece of apropos humour. 


And, let me tell thee, a ſmile upon the lips mutt | 


have had its correſpondent chearfulneſſes in a heart 
ſo ſincere as hers. 


Tel the doctor, I will make over all my pol gell 
ons and all my reverſions, to him, if he will but pro- 


long her life for one twelvemonth to come. But for 


one twelvemonth, Jack I— He will loſe all his repu- 


tation with me, and I ſhall treat him as Belton did his 
doctor, if he cannot do this for me. on ſo young a 
ſubject. But Nineteen; Belford Nineteen cannot fo 
ſoon die of grief if the doctor deſerves that name; 
and ſo blooming and fo fine a conſtitution as the had 
but three or four months ago. 

But what need the doctor have aſked her leave to 
write to her friends? Could he not have done it, 
without letting her know any thing of the matter? 
That was one of the likelieſt means that could be 
thought of, to bring ſome of them about her, ſince 
ſhe is ſo deſirous to ſee them. 
have induced them to ſend up her favourite Norton. 


R 3 But 


At leaſt, it would 
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But theſe plaguy folemn fellows are great traders in 
parade: And, for the hearts of them, cannot get 
out of it, be the occaſion what it will. They'll eram 
down your throat their poiſonous drugs by wholeſale, 
without aſking you queſtion 3 and have the aſſur- 
rance to oww7 it to be preſcribing : But, when they are 
to do good, they are to alk your conſent. 

How the dear creature's character riſes in every line 


of thy letters i—But it is owing to the uncommon 
occaſions ſhe has met with that ſhe blazes out upon 


us with ſuch a meridian luſtre l How, but for thoſe 
occations, could her noble fentiments, her prudent 
conſideratien, her forgiving ſpirit, her exalted bene- 
vobhence, and her equanimity in view of the moſt 
hockt ir. g proſpecis (which fet her in a light fo ſupe- 


rior to all her ſex, and even to the phil Joſophers of 


antiquity) have been manifeſted ? 

I know thou wilt think am going to claim ſome 
merit to myſelf, for having given her ſuch opportu- 
nities of fignalizing her virtues ? But I am not; for 
if 1 did, I muſt ſhare that merit with her implacable 
relations, who would juſtly be intitled to zuo 7hirds 
of it, at leaſt. And my foul diſdains a partner ſhip 
in any thing with fuch a family. 

But this I mention as an anſwer to thy reproaches, 
that I could be fo little edified by perfections, to 
which, thou ſuppoſeſt, I was for ſo long together 
daily and hourly a perſonal witneſs—W hen, as ad- 
mirable as ſhe was in all the ſaid, and in all ſhe did, 

occaſion had not at that time ripened, and called 
fourth, thoſe amazing e which now aſtoniſh 
and confound me. 

Hence it is, that I admire her more than ever Idid; 
and that my love for her is leſs per/onal, as I may ſay, 


more intellectual, than ever I thought it could be to 


Woman. 


Hence | 


1 
| 
| 
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Hence alſo it is, that I am confident. (would it 


pleaſe the Fates to ſpare her, and make her mine) 1 


could love her with a purity that would draw on 1 
fn FUTURE. as well as infure her TEMPORAL happt- 
neſs —And hence, by neceſſary conſequence ſhall 


I be the moſt miſerable of all * if Jam deprived 


of her. | 
Thou ſeverely rellecteſt upon me for my levity in 


the Abbey inſtance. And I will be ingenuous _ 


to own that as thou ſeeft not my heart, there may 
paſſages in every one of my letters, which (the me- 

Jancholy occaſion conſidered) deſerve the mot point- 

ed rebukes. But, faith, Jack, thou art ſuch a tragi- 


comical mortal, with thy leaden aſpirations. at one 


time, and thy Aying hour-glaſſes and dreaming ter- 


rors at another, that, as Prior ſays, What ſerious is, 
thou turn'ft to farce; and it is impoſſible to keep with - 
in the bounds of decorum or gravity, when one 


reads what thou writeſt: 


But to reftrain myſelf (for my conſtitutional gaiety 
eas ready to run away with me again) I will repeat, 
I muft ever repeat, that I am moſt egregtonfly affect- 


ed with the circumſtances of the cafe: And, were 


this paragon actually to quit the world, ſhould never 
enjoy myſelf one hour together, tho! I were to live 
to the age of Methuſalem. 


Indeed it is fo this dep concern, that my very levity 


is owing : For I ſtruggle and ſtruggle, and try to 
buffet down theſe reflections as they Tife 3 and when 
I cannot do it, I am forced, as I have often ſaid, to 
try to make myſelf laugh, than I may not ery; for 
one or other I muſt do: Ant is it not philoſophy car- 
ried into the higkeſt pitch, for a man to conquer ſuch 
tumults of ſoul as I am ſometimes agitated by, and in 
the very height, of the ſtorm, to be able t to queer 


out an enn lau gh : ? 


R 4 Your- 
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Your Seneca's, your Epictetus's and the reſt of 
your ſtoical tribe, with all their apathy nonſenſe, 
could not come up to this. They could forbrar wry 
faces: Bodily pains they could well enough ſeem: to ſup- 
port: and that was all: But the pangs of their own 
fmitten-down ſouls they could not /argh over, tho 
they could at the follies of others. They read grave 
lectures; but they were grave. This high point of 
philoſophy to laugh and be merry in the midſt of 
the moſt ſoul- -harrowing woes, when the heart- ſtrings 
are juſt burſting - aſunder, was relerved tor thy 
Lovelace. 1 5 

1 here is ſomething owing to conſtitutic on, I own ; 
and that this is the laughin g-time of my life. For 
whot a woe mult that be, which for an hour together 
can mortify a man of fix or ſeven and twenty, in 
high blood and ſpirits, of a naturally gay diſpoſition, 
who can ling, dance, and fcribble, and take and 
give delight in them all ?—But then my grief, as my 
Joy, is ſharper pointed than moſt other mens : and, 
like what Dolly Welby once told me, deſcribing the 
r AR throes, if there were not lucid intervals 
if they did not come and 8er there would be 
no bearing them. 


After all, 4s 1 ſo little diſtant from the dear 
creature, and as ſhe is ſo very il}, I think I cannot 
excuſe myſelf from making her oze viſit, Neverthe- 
leſs, if I thought her ſo near—{What word ſhall I 
uſe, that my foul is not ſhocked: at ) and that ſhe 
would be 799 much diſcom peſed by a viſit; I would not 
think of it—YTet how can I bear the recollection, that 
when ſhe laſt went from me (her innocence fo tri- 
umphant over my premeditated guilt, as was enough 
to reconcile her to life, and to ſet her above the ſenſe 


- Of 1 injuries ſo nobly ſuſtained) that the ſhould then 
depart 
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depart with an incurable fracture in her heart; and 
that zhat ſhould be the laſt time I ſhould ever ſee her! 


— How, how can I bear this reflection! 
O Jack | how my conſcience, that gives edge even 


to thy blunt retlections, tears me Even this mo- 


ment would I give the world to puſh thy crucl re. 
proacher from me by one gay intervention I- Sick of 


myſelf Sick of the remembrance. of my vile plots; 


and of my light, my momentary ecſtaſy (villanous bur- 
olar, felon, thief that I was |) which has brought 
upon me ſuch durable and ſuch heavy remorſe | what 
would I. give that I had not been guilty of ſuch bar- 
barous and ungrateful perfidy to the moſt excellent 
of God's creatures ! 

T would end, methinks, with one ſprightlier line! 
but it will not be Let me tell thee then, and: 
rejoice at it if thou wilt, that Jam 

 Tnexpreſſibly miſerable. | 


ET 1 5K: AG 
Mr. Beirorp, To RopexT LovELace, Zfy ; 
Sat. morning, Sept. 2. 


I HAVE ſome little pleaſure given me by thine, . 
juſt now brought me. 1 fee now, that thou haſt a 
little humanity left, would to heaven, for the dear 
lady's fake, as well as for thy own, that thou haſt” 
rummaged it up from all the dark lorgotien corners 
of thy ſoul a little ſooner | 


The lady is alive, and ſerene, and calm, and; fs” 


all her noble intellects clear and ſtrong : But Nine- 
teen will not however ſave her. She ſays, ſhe will 


now content herſelf with her cloſet-duties, and the 


vilits of the pariſh-miniſter; and will not attempt to 
R 5 20 
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go out. Nor, indeed, will the, I am afraid, ever 
walk up or down a pair of ſtairs again. 


I am ſorry at my foul to have this to ſay : But it 
would be a folly to flatter thee. 


As to your ſeeing her, I believe the leaſt hint of 
that ſort, now, would cut off ſome hours of her 


life. 


What has contributed to her ſerenity, it eds is, 


That taking the alarm her fits gave her, the has in- 
tirely finiſhed, and ſigned and ſealed, her laſt will: 
Which ſhe had deferred doing till this time, in hopes 
as ſhe ſaid, of ſome good news from Harlowe Place; 
which would have occaſioned the alteration of {ome 
paſlages in it. 

Miſs Howe's letter was not given her till four in 
the afternoon, yeſterday ; at which time the meſſen- 
ger returned for an anſwer. She admitted him to 


her preſence in the dining-room, ill as the then was: 


and would have written a few lines, as deſired by 


Miſs Howe; but, not being able to hold a pen, ſhe 


bid the meſſenger tell her, that ſhe hoped to be well 
enough to write a long letter by the next day 8 pots 
and would not now detain him. 

Saturday, fix in the afternoon. 


I CALLED juſt now, and found the lady writing to 
Miſs Howe. She made me a melancholy compli- 
ment, that ſhe ſhewed me not Miſs Howe's letter, 
becauſe I ſhould ſoon have that and all her papers be- 
fore me. But ſhe told me, that Miſs Howe had ve- 
ry conſiderably obviated to Colonel Morden ſeveral 
things which might have occaſioned miſapprehenſi- 
ons between him and me; and had likewiſe -put a 
lighter conſtruction, for the ſake of peace, on ſome 
ef your actions, than they deſerved. _ 

e 
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She added, That her couſin Morden was warmly 
engaged in her favour with her friends : And one good 
piece of news Miſs Harlowe's letter contained; that 
her father would give up ſome matters, which (ap- 
pertaining to her of right) would make my executor- 
hip the eaſier in ſome particulars 1 had given her 
a little pain. | 

She owned ſhe had been obliged to leave off (in the 
letter ſhe was writing) thro' weaknels. 

Will. ſays, he ſhall reach you to-night. I ſhall ſend 
in the morning; and if I find her not worſe, will 
ride to Edgeware, and return in the afternoon. 


L ETTER XC. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs CL. HarLows. 


My deareſi Friend, Tueſday, Aug. 29. 


I AM at length returned to this place; and had 
intended to wait on you in London: But my mamma 
is very ill- Alas! my dear, ſhe is very ill indeed 
And you are likewiſe very ill — 


ful about her. 


If ſhe would die, how will all my permmelles to her 


fly in my face; — Why, why, did I ever vex her ?— 


She ſays I have been all duty and obedience She 


kindly forgets all my faults, and remembers every 
thing I have been ſo happy as to oblige her in. And 


| this cuts me to the heart. 


1 ſee, I ſee, my dear, you are very bad—And I 
cannot bear it. Do, my beloved Miſs Harlowe, if 


you 


— 


„ Dre — — 
** V 


I ſee iat by yours of 
the 25th—W hat ſhall I do, if I loſe two ſuch near, 
and dear, and tender friends? She was taken ill yeſ- 
terday at our laſt ſtage in our return home And has 
a violent ſurfeit and fever, and the doctors are doubt- 
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you can be better, do, for my ſake, be better; and 
fend me word of it. Let the bearer bring me a line. Be 
ſure you ſend me a line. If loſe you, my more than 
ſiſter, and loſe my mamma, I ſhall diſtruſt my own 


conduct, and will not marry. And why ſhould 1? 


—Creeping, cringing in courtſhip lO my dear, 
theſe men are a vile race of Rep?:les in our days and 


mere Bears Tn their .. See in Lovelace all that was 


deſirable in ſigure, in birth, and in fortune: But in 
his heart a devil See in Hickman- Indeed, my 


dear, I cannot tell what any body can ſee in Hick- 


man, to be always preaching in his favour. And is it 


to be expected, that I, who could hardly bear con- 


troul foom a mother, ſhould take it from a huſband | 
From one too, who has neither more wit, nor more 
underſtanding, than myſelf? Vet He to be my in- 
ſtructor 80 he will, I ſuppoſe; but more by the in- 
ſolence of his will, than by the merit of his counſel. 
It is in vain to think of it—l cannot be a wife to any 
man breathing whom l at preſent know. — This I the 
rather mention now, becauſe on my mother's dan- 
ger I know you will be for preſſing me the ſooner to 
throw myſelf into another ſort of protection, ſhould 
I be deprived of her. But no more of this ſubject, 
or indeed of any other for I am obliged to attend my 
mamma, who cannot bear me out of her fight. 
Wedneſday Aug. Zo. 
My mother, Heaven be praiſed ! has had a fine 
night, and is much better. Her fever has yielded to 
medicine ! And now I can write once more with free- 
dom and eaſe to you, in hopes that yeu alſo are bet- 
ter. If this be granted to my prayers, I ſhall again 
be kappy. TI write with ſtill the more alacrity, as I 
have an opportunity given me to touch upon a ſub- 
ject in which you arc nearly concerned. 


You 
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You muſt know then, my dear, that your couſin 

Torden has been hear with me. He told me of. an 
interview he had on Monday at Lord M's with Love- 
lace ; and aſked me abundance of queſtions about 
you, and about that villanous man. 

TI could have railed a fine flame between them 5 I 
would : But, obſerving that he is a man of very live- 
ly paſſions, and believing you would be miſerable if 
any thing ſhould happen to him from, a quarrel with a 


man who! is known to have ſo many advantages at his 


ſword, I made not the worſt of the ſubjecis we talk- 
ed of. But, as I could not tell untruths in his . fa- 


vour, you mult think I ſaid enough to make him 


curſe the wretch. 
I don't find, well as they all uſed to reſpect Colo? 


nel Morden, that he has influence enough upon them 


to bring them to any terms of reconciliation. 


What can they mean by it !—But your brother is 
come home, it ſeems : So, The honour of the houſe 
— The reputation of the family, is all the cry |! 

The Colonel is exceedingly out of humour with 
them all. Yet has he not hitherto, it ſeems, ſeen 
your brutal brother. —I told him how ill you were 
and communicated to him ſome of the contents of 
your letter. He admired you, curjed Lovelace, and 
reaved againſt all your family. —He declared, that 
they were all unworthy of you. 

At his earneſt requeſt, I permitted him to take 
ſome brief notes of ſuch of the contents of your let- 
ter to me, as I thought I could read to him; and, 
particularly, of your melancholy concluſion. 

He ſays, That none of your friends think you ſo 
ill as you are; nor will believe it. He is ſure they 
all love you, and that dearly too. 

If they do, their -- preſent hardneſh of 
heart will be the ſubject of everlaſting remorſe 
to them thould you be taken from us. 
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us. But now it ſeems, barharons wretches ! you 
are to ſuffer within an inch of your life. 

He aſked me queſtions about Mr. Belford : And 
when he had heard what I had to ſay of that gentle. 
man, and his difintereſted ſervices to you, he raved 
at ſome villainous ſurmiſes thrown out againſt you by 
that officious pedant, Brand: Who, but for his gown 
I find, would come off poorly enough between 58 
couſin and Lovelace. 

He was ſo uneaſy about you himſelf, that on 
Thurſday the 24th he ſent up an honeit ſerious man, 
one Alſton, a gentleman farmer, to enquire of your 
condition, your viſiters, &c. who brought him word 
that you were very ill, and was put to great ſtreights 


to ſupport yourſelf : But as this was told him by the 
gentle woman of the houſe where you lodge, who it | 
ſeems mingled it with fome tart, tho' deſerved, re- 


flections upon your relations cruelty, it was not cre- 
dited by them: And I myſelf hope it cannot be true; 
for ſurely you could not be ſo %% J will ſay, to my 
friendſhip, as to ſuffer any inconveniencies for want 
of money. I think I could not forgive you, if it were 
ſo. 


The Colonel (as one of your truſtees) is reſolved 


to ſee you put into poſſefſion of your eſtate: And, in 


the mean time, he has actually engaged them to re- 
mit to him, for you, the produce of it accrued ſince 
your grandfather's death (a very conſiderable ſum); 
and propoſes himſelf to attend you with it. But, by 


a hint he dropt, I find you had diſappointed ſome 


people's littleneſs, by not writing to then for money 
and ſupplies ; ſince they were determined to diſtreſs 
you, and to put you at defiance. 


Like all the reſt !—I hope I may ſay that without 


offence. 


Your 


Hs 
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Your couſin imagines, that, before a reconciliation 


takes place, they will infiſt that you ſhall make fuch 


a will as to that eſtate, as they ſhall approve of: But 
he declares, he will not go out of England till he has 
ſeen juſtice done you by every-body ; and that you ſhall 
not be impoſed on either by friend or foe— 

By relation or foe, ſhould he not have ſaid For 
a friend will not impoſe upon a friend. 

So, my dear, you are to oo your peace, if ſome peo- 

le were to have their wills! | 

Your couſin [not I, my dear, tho' it was always 
my opinion ſays, that the whole family is 799 rich to 
be either humble, conſiderate, or contented. And as for 
himſelf, he has an ample fortune, he ſays, andthinks 
of leaving it wholly to you. 

Had this villain Lovelace conſulted his worldly i in- 
tereſt only, what a fortune would he have had in you, 
even alt ho' your marrying him had deprived you of 
your paternal ſhare? 


I am obliged to leave off here. But having a good 


deal ſtill to write, and my mother better, I will pur- 


ſue the ſubject in another letter, altho* I ſend both to- 
gether. I need not ſay how much I am, and will 
ever be, | 5 5 
Your aſfectionate, Qc. 


ANNA Hog. 
LETTER XC. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs Cr. HaRLowe. 


_ Thurſday, Aug. 31. 
THE Colonel thought fit once to ſpeak. it to the 
praiſe of Lovelace's genergſity, that ( as a man of ho- 


nour ought } he took to himſelf all the blame, and ac- 
quitted 
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quitted you of the conſequences of the precipitate ſtep 
you had taken; ſince, he ſaid, as you loved him, and 
were in his power, he maſt have. had advantages, 
which he would ft have had, if you had continued at 
your father's, or at any friend's. _ 

Mighty generous, I ſaid (were it as he ſuppoſed) in 
ſuch inſolent reflecters, the beſt of them; who pre- 
tended to clear reputat! ions which never had been /. 
lied, but by falling into their dirty acquaintance | But 
in this caſe, I added, that there was no need of any 
thing but the ſtricteſt truth, to demonſtrate Lovelace 
to be the blackeſt of villains, You the brigheſt of in- 
nocents. 

This he catch'd at; and iwore, that could he find, 
that there were any thing uncommon or barbarous in 
the ſeduction, as one of your letters had indeed ſeemed 
to imply (That is to ſay, my dear, any thing 202 
than perjury, breach of faith, and abuſe of a generous 
confidence Sorry fellows!) he would avenge his 
couſin to the utmolt. i 


I urged your apprehenſions on this head from 


your laſt letter to me: But he ſeemed capable of 
taking what I know to be real greatneſs of foul, in 
an unworthy ſenſe : For he mentioned directly upon 
it, the expectation your friends had, that you ſhould 
(previous to any reconciliation with them): appear in a 
court of juſtice againſt the villain Ir you could do it 
with the advantage to yourſelf that I hinted might 1 
done. 
And truly, if I would have heard him, he had in- 
delicacy enough to have gone into the nature of the 


proof of the crime upon which they wanted to have 


Lovelace arraigned: Yet this is a gentleman im- 
proved by travel and learning! Upon my word, my 
dear, I, who have been accuſtomed to the moſt deli-— 
cate converſation ever ſince I had the honour to know 
you, 
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you, deſpiſe this Sex, from the gentleman to the 
peaſant. 

Upon the whole, I find that Mr. Morden las 1 A 
very flender notion of women's virtue, in particular 
caſes : For which reaſon I put him down, tho' your 
favourite, as one 0 is not intitled 2 caſt the Kft 

one. 

I never knew a man awhis deſerved to be well 
thought of himfelf for his morals, who had a ſlight 
opinion of the virtue of our Sex in general. For if 
from the diference of temperament and education, mo- 
deſty, chaſtity, and piety too (and theſe from princi- 


ple) are not to be found in our Sex preferably to the 


other, I ſhould NT it a gn of A much worſe nature 
in urs. 
He even hinted 12 from your relations indeed) 


that it is impoſſible but there muſt be ſome vill where 


there is much love. Theſe fort of reflections are 
enough to make a woman, who has at heart her own 


honour and the honour of her Sex, to look about her, 


and conſider what ſhe is doing when ſhe enters into an 
intimacy with theſe wretches ; ſince it is plain, that 
whenever ſhe throws herfelf into the power of a man, 
and leaves for: him her parents or guardians, every 


body will believe it to be owing more to her good 
luck than to her diſcretion, if there be not an end to 


her virtue: And let the man be ever ſuch a villian to 


* 


her, ſhe muſt take into her own boſom a ſhare of his 
guilty baſenefs. | 


Jam writing to general caſes. You, my dear, are 
out-of the queſtion. Your ſtory, as I have hereto- 
fore ſaid, will afford a warning, as well as an example : 
For who is it that will not infer, That if a perſon of 
your fortune, character, and merit, could not eſcape 
ruin, after ſhe had put herlelf 1 into the power of her 

byenay 
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hyzna, what can a thoughtleſs, fond, giddy creature 
expect ? 7 


Every man, they will ſay, is not a LovELAcE.— 


True: But then, neither is every woman a CLARISss 4. 
— And allow for the one and the other, the example 
muſt be of general uſe. | 

I prepared this gentleman to expect your appoint- 
ment of Mr. Belford, for an office that we both hope 
he will have no occaſion to act in (nor any-body elle) 
for many very many years to come. He was at firſt 
ſtarted at it :. But, upon hearing your reaſons, which 
had fatisfied me, he only ſaid, That ſuch an appoint- 
ment, were it to take place, would exceedingly affect 
| his other couſins. 


He told me, he had a copy of 1ovelace's letter to 


you, imploring your pardon, and offering to undergo 
any penance to procure it; and alſo of your anſwer 
to il. | e . 

I find he is willing to hope, that a marriage be- 
tween you may ſtill take place; which, he fays, will 
heal up all breaches. 1 


I é would have written much more: — On the fot. 


lowing particulars eſpecially ; to wit, Of the wretch- 
ed man's hunting you out of your lodgings: Of your 
relations ſtrange implacableneſt (am in haſte, and can- 


not think of a word you wauld like better, it now ): 


Of your laſt letter to Lovelace, to divert him from 
pur fuing you: Of your aunt Hervey's peniten- 
tial converſation with Mrs. Norton: Of Mr. Wyer- 


ley's renewed addreſs: Of your leffons in Hickman's 
behalf, ſo approvable, were the man more ſo than he 


is: But indeed I am offended with him at this in- 
ſtant, and have been theſe two days: Of your ſiſter's 
tranſportation project :—And of twenty and twenty 
other things: But am obliged to leave off, to attend 
my two couſins Spilſworth, and my couſin Herbert, 
2 1 | who 
2 
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who are come to viſit us on account of my mother's 
Illneſs. I will therefore diſpatch theſe by Rogers, 
and if my mother gets well ſoon (as I hope ſhe will) 
I am reſolved to fee you in town and tell you every 
thing that now is upon my mind; and particularly, 
mingling my foul with yours, how much J am, and 
will ever be, my deareſt dear friend, 

Your aſtectionale 

Anna Howe. 


Let Rogers bring one line, I pray you. I he 
to have ſent him this afternoon ;. but he can- 
not ſet out till to-morrow morning early. 

I cannot expreſs how much your ſtaggering _—_ 
and your concluſion, affect me | 


LETTER XC... 
Mr. BELFORD, Zo ROBERT LOVELACE, Eg. 


Sunday Evening, Sept. 3 

1 WONDER not at the impatience your -A 
tells me you expreſs to hear from me I vas de- 
ſigning to write you a longer letter, and was juſt re- 
turned from Smith's for that purpoſe; but, fince you 
are ſo urgent, you mutt be contented with a ſhort 
one. 

I attended the lady this morning, juſt before I ſet 
out for Edgware. She was fo ill over-night, that ſhe 
was obhged to leave her letter to Miſs Howe unfi- 


niſhed : But early this morning the made an end of 


It, and had juſt fealed it up as I came. She was ſo 
fatigued with writing, that the told me ſhe would lie 
down. after I was gone, and endeavour to recruit her 


ſpirits. "= 


They 
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They had ſent for Mr. Goddard, when ſhe was ſo 


laſt night; and not being able to ſce him out of her 


own chamber, he for the firſt time, ſaw her houſe, as 
ſhe calls it. He was extremely ſhocked: and con- 
cerned at it; and chid Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick 


for not perſuading her to have ſuch an object re- 


moved from her bedchamber : And when they ex- 
cuſed themſelves on the Ile authority it was reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe they muſt have with the lady ſo much 
their ſuperior, he reflected warmly on thoſe who had 
more authority, and who left her to proceed in ſuch a 
ſhocking and ſolemn whimſey, as he called it. 

It is placed near the window, like a harpſicord, 


tho' covered over to the ground: And when. ſhe is 


ſo ill, that ſhe cannot well go to her cloſet, ſhe writes 
and reads upon it, as others would upon a deſk or 
table. But (only as ſhe was ſo ill laſt night) ſhe 
chooſes not to ſee any-body in that apartment. 


I went to Edgware; and returning in the evening, 


attended her again. She had a letter brought her 
from Mrs. Norton (a long one, as it ſeems by its 
bulk) Juſt before I came. 
it; and ſaid, That as the was pretty calm and com- 
poſed, ſhe was afraid to look into the contents, left 
| ſhe ſhould be ruffled; expecting, now, to hear of 
nothing that could do her good or give her. pleaſure 
from that good woman's dear has d-hearted ANGER 
as ſhe called her own relations. | 
Seeing her ſo weak and ill, I withdrew z nor did 
ſhe deſire me to tarry, as ſoaictimes ſhe does, when 
I make a motion to depart. 
By Mrs. Smith I had ſome hints, as 1 went away, 
that ſhe had appropriated that evening to ſome offi- 
ces, that were to ſave trouble, as ſhe called it, after 
her departure; and had been giving her nurſe, and 
Mrs. Lovick, and Mrs. Smith,- orders about what the 
would 


But ſhe had not opened 
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would have done when ſhe 02s gone; and I believe 
they were of a very delicate and aflocting nature; but 
Mrs. Smith deſcended not to particulars. 
The Doctor had been with her, as well as Mr, 
Goddard: and they both joined with great earneſt- 
neſs to perfuade her to have her %, removed out 
of her ſight : But the aſſured them, that it gave her 
pleaſure and ſpirits ; and, being a neceilary prepara- 
tion, ſhe wondered they would be ſurpriſed at it, 
when ſhe had not any of her family about her, or 
any old acquaintance, on whoſe care and exactneſs in 
theſe punctilibs, as the called them, ſhe could rely. 

The Doctor told Mrs. Smith, that he believed ſhe 
would hold out long enough \ for any of her friends 
to have notice of her tate, and to fee her, and hard- 
ly longer; and fince he could not find, that ſhe had 
any certainty of hearing from or ſeeing her couſin 
Morden (which made it plain, hat her relations con- 
tinued inflexible) he would go home, and write a let- 
ter to her father, take it as the would. 

She had ſpent great part of the day in intenſe de- 
votion ; and to-morrow morning ſhe is to have with 
her the fame clergyman who has often attended her; 
from whoſe hands the will again receive the Sa- 
crament. | 

Thou ſeeſt, Lovelace, that all is preparing, that all 
will be ready; and I am to attend her to-morrow 
afternoon, to take inſtructions from her in relation to 
my part in the office to be performed for her. And 
thus, omitting the particulars of a fine converſation 
between her and Mrs. Lovick, which the latter ac- 
quainted me with, as well as ck between her and 
the Doctor and Apothecary, which I had a deſign 
this evening to give you, they being of a very affect- 
ing nature, I have yielded to your impatience. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall diſpatch Harry to-morrow morning early 
with her letter to Miſs Howe: An offer ſhe 
took very kindly ; as ſhe is extremely ſolicitous 
to leflen that young lady's apprehenſions for her 
on not hearing from her by Saturday's poſt; 
And yet, to write the truth,' how can her ap- 

prehenſions be leſſened ? 
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